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INDIANS  OP  YOSEMITE  REGION 


Hjgtorical 


0 


/    well  to 


more  i 


to  glance  at  the 


mportant  aspects  of  Tiift. history, 


\#-»*^ifSi^— cA'N.  '*^' 


geography,  physical  features  and  biological 

J^° 

ground  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 


characteristi 


order  to  obtain  a  back- 


h^ 


eopleV^  Therefore,  before  proceeding  to 


discuss  the  Indians  of  Yosemite 


it 


seems  desirable  to  digress  far  enough  to  gain 
an  insight  of  the  events  that  preceded  and  led 
up  to  the  final  chapter^of  their  recorded  history* 


The  Spanish  Padres  entered  California 
from  Mexico  in  1769  and  at  once  began  the 


2 


es 


tablishment  of  those  wonderful  monuments 


of  ecclesiastical  devotion,  skilly  and  archi- 
tectural ability  known  as  The  Missions. 
When  the  Padres  came  they  were  kindly  received,^ 

/ 

I 

According  to  their  own  testimony  they  were 
fed  for  long  periods  and  thus  saved  from 


actual  starvation. 


What  did  they  in  return?   Inspired 
by  religious  enthusiasm  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  baptize  and  "christianize'*  the  poor 
Indians.   Soldiers  were  dispatched  in  various 
directions  to  bring  in  the  natives.   Those 
who  refused  to  come  were  persuaded  by  fire 


and  sword. 


A  novel  classification  of  aborigines 


was  introduced — a  classification  baaed  on 


Religion.   All  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized  and  brought  to  the  Missions  were 


called 


or  converts*   All  others 


were  called  Gentiles  or  Wild  Indians.   It 
was  deemed  a  Christian  duty  to  pursue  and 
capture  the  Gentiles,  and  if  they  refused  to 
come,  to  destroy  them. 

fforwign  Pressure 
Thus  began  the  period  of  Forftign  Pressure 
on  the  aborigines  of  California.   Previously, 
they  had  lived  in  peace  and  happiness. 


QA 


H 


X- 


»'J--^ 


The  population  at  the  time, was  probably  be- 
tween 250,000  and  300,000.   And  apparently  there 
were  not  fewer  than  150  tribes  speaking  different 
languages  or  dialects.   Unlike  the  tribes  of  the 
Plains  and  Eastern  States  they  were  with  few  excep- 


tions Jifln-nomadic  and  ufla-warlike.   For  thousands 


of  years  they  had  lived  in  the  localities  where 
the  Spaniards  found  them. 

The  Period  of  Spanish  oppression  lasted  about 
75  years  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Period  of  America^ 
OPPrgggJOB,  which  has  already  continued  another  75 
years— the  two  together  covering  150  years. 

During  this  long  term  of  continuous  aggres- 
sion, there  were  2  periods  of  suddenly  augmented 
pressure:  the  First r  following  the  Secularization 
of  the  Missions  in  1834;  the  Second,  following 

the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848. 


Bjffflctfl  of  SftQiilarization  of  Mlssi 


At  the  time  of  secularization  there  were 


30,000  Indians  at  the  Missions.   In  the  years 
immediately  following  seculftTiBaticmi  the 
Mission  Indians  were  unahle  to  cope  with  the 
changed  conditions.   They  had  long  clamored 
for  freedom,  "but  when  it  came  were  not  ahle 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  regime  and 
perished.   A  generation  of  "bondage  had 
unfitted  them  for  self-support;  their  former 
homes  had  been  taken  by  Spanish-Mexican 
rancheros;  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
return  to  the  old  life  and  unable  to  adjust 


themselves  to  the  new.   They  disappeared  like 
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snow  before  a  summer  sun.   Thus\the  30 ,'000 


passed  out  of  existence. 


Then  came  the  Discovery  of  Gold  and  with 
it  the  beginning  of  the  Period  of  Active 

Ajneriosn  aggress ipn* 

The  1?*  Period  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
^oast  tribes  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco 
Bay;  the  2^  with  the  >#ild  tribes  of  the 


interior. 


Discover 


The  tremor  of  excitement  set  in  motion 


by  the  discovery  of  gold  swept  around  the 


world  like  a  gigantic  tidal  wave,  gathering 


impetus  as  it  sped  from  nation  to  nation,  and 


Iv; 


in  California  in  the  single  year  1849 


W«.«||*».«.. 


no  fewer  than  77,000  persons. 


t****^ 


In  their  thirst  for  wealth  th«y  qwi^fcly 
OTerspread  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  State 


and  with  incredible  swiftness  invaded  the 


flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  pressed ^into 
the  ^tMf)  canyons  and  rugged  mountains  of  the 


Trinity  and  Klamath. 

Thousands  of  dotewiined  men  suddenly 
possess,«[^he  country,  decimating  the 
aboriginal  population*   Peaceful  villages 


were  attacked,  tfea/^yoien^seized^  tfee  men 


massacred^ i^  Everywhere  the  story  was  the  same. 
If  a  horse  or  mule  or  ox  wandered,  its  absence 
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was  made  a  pretext  for  attacking  and  burning 
the  neighboring  villages.  And  in  more  than 
one  case  of  record,  the  strayed  animal  was 


found  in  the  forest  after  Indians  had  been 


shot  and  their  villages  burned.   Now  and  then 
an  Indian,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  loss 


of  his  wife 


and  home,  retaliated. 


and  we  read  of  "the  brutal  murder"  of  some 


miner  or  frontier  settler,  followed  at  once 


by  the  news  that  the  Wiites  arose  in  their 


wrath  and  wiped  out  a  number  of  villages ,<v 

the  young  and  middle-aged  women.  J 
.^hooting  the  men^^'^l/These  affairs  were 


dignified  by  the  term  'Indian  Wara^   In  1856 


one  California  writer  had  the  frankness  to  say 
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(Dk^ 


In  a  California  publicationX  Indian  women  are 
"the  much  prized  trophies  of  Indian  warfare**, 
and  "almost  inrariably  »r^  the  only  cause  of 


war". 


auviu 


Taking  advantage  of  the  Gold  Rush  in 
1849  and  1850  a  man  named  James  D,  Savage 
established  2  or  3  trading  posts  in  the  Fresno 
and  Merced  country  and  employed  a  number  of 
Indians  to  wash  for  gold,  paying  them  with 
goods  from  his  stores  at  "enormous  profits"* 

fie  Kppreciat^eeP the  good  qualities  of 
the  young  Indian  women, «««[  took  5  of  them  to 


himself  as  "wives". 
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He  was  an  arrogant  overbearing  man  and 
the  Indians  while  apparently  submissive 
resented  his  authority.   There  were  fore- 
bodings, and  finally  one  of  his  ""wives  warned 
him  of  an  impending  outbreak. 

In  November  1850  his  stores  were 
attacked  and  the  manager  killed. 


At  about  the  same  time  settlers  at  4- 


\ 


Creeks  on  the  Zaweah^were  attacked  and  4  white  ^ 


men  killed. 


Savage  promptly  got  together  a  band  of 
miners  and  settlers  who,  dubbing  themselves 
tlie  "Mariposa  Battalion**,  set  out  to  pun i ah 


the  Indians. 
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Their  first  attack  was  upon  a  village 


on  Fresno  Creek*   It  failed  and  1  white  man 


was  killed* 


The  Battalion  retreated  and  reorganized. 


and  under  cover  of  darkness  approached  a 
village  on  North  Fork*   At  daylight  they 


attacked,  set  the  houses  on  fire,  and  as  the 


Indians  ran  out,  shot  them  down.   23  were 


killed*   This  stimulated  their  spirits  and 


increased  their  thirst  for  blood. 


But  the  avengers  felt  the  need  of  official 
authority  and  protection.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  was  appealed  to,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1851  the 
Mariposa  Battalion  was  "regularly  mustered  into 

service",  with  Savage,  now  titled  *Major»,  in 
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command* 


They  were  assigned  the  congenial  "duty 


iectioD  the  Indian  tribes  on 


the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare 
Valleys  from  the  Tuolumne  Biver  to  the  Tehon 


Pass". 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 


region  where  the  offenses  were  committed  is 


in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  lower  foothills 
—in  territory  inhabited  by  Yokut  tribes 
speaking  a  language  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  Mewan  tribes  of  the  Yosemite  region 
and  adjacent  mountains*   Nevertheless  Savage 
and  his  band  set  out  deliberately  to  piiniah 


Mountain  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  region  for 
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-</VSO 


deeds  done  by  other  tribes.   But\this  was 


CVx. 


the  practice  erf  Calif orniax an 


f«pi«» 


^><La.^l^S  (xwJL'Ke_&e^VM(xiv.o'Vx^S 


Agents  of  the  Government  and  officers 
of  the  State  cooperated  in  forcing  the  various 


tribes  to  remove  to  Reservations, 


The  Maripoaa  Battalion  was  officially 
charged  "with  the  duty  of  subduing  such 


Indian  tribes  as  could  not  otherwise  be 


induced  to  make  treaties". 


ThoM  Iiidi  BitQ  were  ordered  to\coae-down 


fs 


ri^s-«- -ia-iNhi cjr  th^-wer«^  to 


Agree  to^  forsake  their  homes  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  go  *m»  to  live  on  Reservations 
on  the  flat  hot  plains,  associated  with  tribes 
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speaking  different  tongues  and  with  wdiom  they 
were  not  on  friendly  terms.' 

* 

Savage's  first  objective  was  a  Noot^ohoo 


village  from  which  he  had  taken  one  of  his  5 


"wives".   The  village  was  approached  stealthily 


so  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 

The  Indians  were  forced  hastily  to  pick 
up  ^at  few  things  they  could  carry  away pvv-bkw^ 
while  the  village  was  set  on  fire  and  the 
houses,  supplies^ and  other  belongings  burned. 

Word  was  sent  to  other  villages  to  come 
in  or  be  destroyed. 

A  small  band  of  Po«.ho-ne-Ghe  came,  but 


no  losemities. 
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Sayage  had  heard  of  a  great  chief  living 
in  a  deep  canyon  in  the  Mountains.  This  was 
Chief  Ifliiijffi./Xh^aa  ehief  uf  lllu  li\mx  ti'i^^e-^ 
Yosemite  Valley^  then  unknown  to  the  whites. 


Hi. 


Ifaan  k  special  ^envoy*  was  sent  to  Chief 


Teniya, 


He  came,  alone,  and  was  told  the  wishes 


of  the  commissioners. 


He  was  suspicious  of  Savage  and  asked 
the  object  of  taking  all  the  Indians  to  the 
plains  of  the  Joaquin. 

Replying,  Savage  accused  Tenaiya's 
people  of  stealing  horses  and  mules  from  the 
miners  and  said  if  they  refused  to  go  and 
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trihe  wi 


/  not  one  of  them  will 


li 


be  left  alive^.   Teniya  replied  that  his 
people  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  plains;  that 
they  could  not  live  there,  but  added  that  it 
was  useless  to  talk  to  Savage  flamit  who 
destroyed  his  property  and  killed  his  people. 

y,  He  finally  agreed  to  bring  in  his  people. 
They  were  delayed  by  the  snow  and  a  detachment 


n" 


was  sent  with  Tenaiya  to  hurry  them.   But 
they  were  met  on  the  way— 72  of  them—wallowing 
through  snow  4  or  5  feet  deep. 

Tenaiya  and  his  people  were  sent  back  to 
the  Battalion's  camp,  ^ile  the  detachment 
moved  on,-  led  by  a  young  Indian  as  guide. 


make  terms  with  the  commissioners  the  **whole 


^  Proceeding  up  the  Merced  they  entered  th 
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marvellous  valley  which  they  named  Yosemite. 


This  was  on  or  about  March  21,  1851  and  was 


the  Pis QQ very  of  Yo8emitfl--by  T«fcitesi 

Bunnell,  who  was  with  Savage  and  "became 


the  Historian  of  the  Mariposa  Battalion, 


writes:  "Our  "business  there  was  to  find 


Indians  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  from 


our  charitable  intentions  toward  them." 
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•  looked  up  from  the  charred  mass  of  "burning 
acorns  with  great  satisfaction,  believing 
the  Indians  would  soon  be  "starved  out". 


When  they  left  the  valley  "the  caches  were 

yet  smouldering,  but  the  lodges  had  disappeared" 

They  t^ell_us^  that  they  burned  400  to  600 
bushels  of  acorns  •  -'^^^^-^^  A.^^>v.la^.^i>-^  'J^-S-^t^  ^-^ 

The  ll*  raid  proved  less  successful 


They  explored  the  valley,  burned  all 


the  rancherias  they  could  find,  but  the 
Indians  escaped.   One  day  Bunnell,  returning 
from  the  mouth  of  Tenaiya  Canyon,  met  Savage, 


"who  had  been  burning  a  large  cache  of  acorns 


located  at  the  fork,  and  another  small  one 


below  the  mouth  of  Tenaya  branch".   The  Major 


than  expected,  so  another  was  undertaken. 
It  was  in  April  and  May  of  the  same  year  and 


was  in  command  of  Capt.  Boling. 


t        • 


Soon  after  entering  the  Valley,  5  Indians 
were  captured!.  Three  were  brothers,  sons  of 
the  old  chief  Teniya.   One  of  the  5-  escaped 
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and  the  remaining  4  were  roped  tack  to  back. 
One  (Tenaya's  youngest  son)  loosed  his  ropes 
and  made  a  dash  for  liberty  but  was  shot  dead. 
The  chief  was  caught  and  brought  to  view  the 


bleeding  body. 


\^oA. 


Most  of  the  Indians ^f led  to  a  mountain 


A- 


lake  above  Yosemite— Lake  Teniya— ^ere  they 
were  pursued  and  captured.   They  were  ^«ken 


to  the  Fresno  Reservation  on  the  hot  treeless 


c\ 


plain 


1S5S 


^Rumors  of  other  troubles:  VVhites  said  to 

have  been  murdered  by  Indians.   Lt.  Moore  was 
sent  to  punish;iM^  64J«-v<J.«,x-s. 
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yy  The  news  of  the  wonders  of  Yosemite 
spread ^and  many  were  anxious  to  see  for 


kfliA- 


themselves.   Lieutenant  Moore  led  his  troop 


to  the  Valley,  but  the  Indians  had  gone;/^crosse<t 
the  mountains  to  Mono  Lake.   Moore  followed. aJi^ 
S5"Jdiscovered  Mono  Pass,  but  not  the  Yosemite 
Indians. 

The  following  year  (1853)  Teniya  was 
killed  by  Monos.   Survivors  remained. 


History  obscure  to  »70*i®s, 

Yosemite  Valley  became  famous  and  the 


\  whites  simply  took  it. 

The  v/hites  wanted  the  Valley,  and  as  in 
thousands  of  similar  cases,  simply  took  possession 
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without  payment  of  money  or  exchange.   There 
were  no  warq.   The  Indians  didn't  know  how 
to  fight  and  had  no  weapons  to  cope  with  fire- 
arms •T<^*.l|i/hites,  like  the  highwayman  who  robs 
the  stage,  wanted  the  property  of  others  and 
took  it.   There  was  no  resistance.  \m^  r 


resis- 


tance meant  sudden  death. 


ra-fiiaiai^nj 


'squatxiag* 


T:^«»vpopulation  in  1851  was  given  as  between  400 


and  500.   Today  it^ia^E  indivi 


duals—provided 


;vw 


neither  has  died  since  I  was Athem  l«ii  Julyi^xo 


c^    ^-5U  ^^ 


^- 


'^^J^^^^^'^LtPCX^^KjxJ^ 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  Indians  themselves, 
at  their  government,  their  customs  and  their 


manner  of  life. 


y   /^l^iA^Vvj-Cl^ 


They  had  2  kinds  of  chiefs,  heriditary 


and  elective. 


The  Head  Chiefs, 


'■wl-po ,  were  heriditary 


and  belonged  to  the  Eoyal  Family. 

The  Minor  Chiefs  or  'Speakers',  Yfi>yu-i 
were  village  chiefs,  chosen  by  the  people. 

Kinds  of  Doctors 

1.  Koi-ah-p?,  Witch  Doctors  [(scarifiers  and 
blood  suckers}. 

2.  Too-yu-goo .  Dance  Doctors. 

3.  Wen-ne-hoo-ne,  Medicine  Doctors. 
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UL 


rs,  were 


by  far  the  most  powerful.   They  were  usually 
called  for  the  very  sick  and  were  well  paid. 
They  never  gave  medicine  and  never  danced. 

They  ag.arifjod^and  auckedl   They  made  magic 

and  could  kill  at  a  distance.   People  were 
afraid  of  them.   They  practiced  their  art  at 
night— never  in  the  daytime;  and  they  never 


worked  over  the  sick  fewer  than  4  consecutive 


nights. 


They  kill  by  finding  spit  and  putting 


something  in  it;  then  the  person  takes  sick 


and  dies,  •  They  also  kill  with  poison. 
They  rub  medicine  on  pin  or  siaDl  stick  or 


bit  of  grass  stem  which  they  * shoot*  a  long 
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distance  to  kill.   The  old  people  have  seen 
them  set  a  small  peg  in  the  ground  and  go  off 
30  or  40  yards  and  throw  these  tiny  sticks 
(smaller  than  matches)  which  hit ^id:  or  struck 
the  ground  close  against  it. 


The 


,  or  Dance  Doctors,  heal 


by  dancing.   They  do  not  scarify,  suck,  or 
give  medicine,  but  have  the  power  to  kill  and 

poison  at  a  distance. 

The  )^en-ne-hoo^«-ne .  or  Medicine  Doctors, 

use  herbs  and  medicines  only.   They  neither 


suck  nor  dance  and  cannot  kill  at  a  distance. 


For  inflammations  and  sores  they  bury  the 


part  in  clay. 
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INDIANS  AND  NATURE 
Indians  neod  to  ^e  studied  in  relation 


to  their  backgrounds— in  relation  to  their 
physical  and  biological  environments.   These 


include;  the  forms  of  the  land,  the  climate, 


the  forests,  the  animals  and  the  plants^ 
Miolr  nntivfl  country--for  these  are  factors 
of  great  potency  in  shaping  the  habits, 
culture,  and  beliefs  of  the  people— factors 
that  determine  the  methods  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  the  uses  of  materials  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings,  »£  utensils,  and 

clothing,  and  the  various  animal  and  vege«- 
table  products  utilisBa  for  food  and  medicine 
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If  there  is  anything  in  heredity, 
Indians  are  born  naturalists.  .  TProm  earliest 

-^       ''*-•"      "   '      I  »n..i  ■- ~— . -^-.^..^ 

childhood  their  daily  life  is  one  of  constant 
contact  with  nature  and  natural  objects*   Is 
it  strange  therefore  that  their  beliefs  and 
myths  are  woven  around  familiar  forms  of  life 

s 
I 

and  that  many  of  their  deities  are  animals 


endowed  with  superhuman  attributes? 


It  must  be  admitted  therefore  that  ^Imok 


ASiQlogioal  Bnyironment 


irimitive  pe op  1« 


is  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining 


culture  and  habits  of  life,  and  also  that  it 


lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  differences, 


other  than  those  of  language,  that  serve  to 


distinguish  one  tribe  from  another* 
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For  is  it  not  obvious  that  in  the  con- 


struction of  dwellings,  clothing,  baskets^ 
and  other  utensils  of  every  day  life,  of  traps, 
spears,  bows  and  arrows  and  other  appliances 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  the  selection 
of  foods  and  medicines,  the  range  of  choice 
is  perforce  restricted  to  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  region  in  irtiich  they  live? 


And  does  it  not  follow  that  students 


of  Ethnology  who  are  unfamiliar  with  animals 


(K 


must  labor  under  an 


and  plants 
insurmountable  handicap? 


[If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  digression  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  circumstance  that 


Biology  as  a  prerequisite  of  admission. 

If  this  is  important  in  Medicine,  is  it 
not  a  hundredfold  more  so  in  Ethnology?   If 
I  were  able  to  endow  a  School  of  Anthropology 
the  first  qualification  for  admittance  would 
be  knowledge  of  animals  and  plants.] 


some  schools  of  medicine  require  training  in 
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Characteristics  of  Yosemite  Region 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Yosemite  region 
is  mountainous  and  rugged,  abounding  in 
precipitous  slopes,  deep  canyons  and  swift 
flowing  rivers.   It  is  moreover  a  forested 
region;  the  forests  are  mainly  of  pine  and 
spruce  of  noble  size  and  cover  continuously 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Beneath  the  trees  and  in  the  more  open 
places  thei^e  is  a  luxurious  growth  of 
shrubbery  and  of  humble  plants,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  service  to  the  people.   And 
game  was  and  still  is  plentiful,  comprising 


Deer,  Grouse,  Quail  and  other  kinds  on  the 


land  and  trout  in  abundance  in  the  water. 


The  Biological  Environment  therefore 
supplied  everything  needful  in  the  way  of 


materials  for  food.atad  clothing  and  shelter 
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S^ 


There  were  three  kinds  of  villages: 

1*    Permanent,  year-ground  Tillages 
£•  Summer  villages 

3.  T®SE5£5IT  camps  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  gathering  acorns  och^  other 


foods* 


I  have  personally  located  the  sites  and 
obtained  the  names  of  53  of  their  villages 
and  camps:  37  within  the  Valley  proper, ^16 
in  Merced  Canyon  within  6  miles  of  the  Valley* 


X? 


structures  of  a  Muwa  Vi 


!•  The  village  place  or  ground  ("plaza") 

2*  The  villagej^(rancheria)  -  Qo-choo~e~ah 

(or  O0-choo''-mat-te) 


3,  Bark  house  Oo-moo-chah 

4*  Ceremonial  Round-house  -  -  -  Hangle 
5,  Sweathouse  -  -  -  Chao-poo 


6*.  Menstrual  hut  -  — 


7,  Scaffold  for  drying  acorns 

8,  Scaffold  for  drying  meat He-wa'-ah 

« 

9,  Arhor  or  canopy  for  shade     -  -  Sal-lah 
10*    Fireplace 

11*     Place  for  cooking  acorns 


12.     Acorn  caches 


13.     Mortar  rocks  -Vtm^voiWAiLWovUi.^X's  cfr-vdiolvvj^cW^ 


14.  Obsidian  workshops^ 


OsAJ'-V^*'^'*" 


C^.^Als.bxe^ 


C  0Oit_ 


VA.i»*Ujl 


-tk«- 


15.  Place  for  burning^dead  Yu-lah 


3 


3^ 


The  Two  Great  Ola^sea, 


The  Indians  of  Yosemite  regionvahd  tho 


have  always  regarded  themselves  and 


their  villages  as  divided  in  two  great  classes, 
one  on  the  North,  the  other  on  the  South  side 
of  tttt/ River,   These  divisions  are  of  deep 
and  ancient  significance,  involving  the 
primitive  totemic  beliefs  of  the  people. 

The  north  side  they  call  the  land  side, 
Too-noo»kah;  the  south  side,  the  water  side, 

Kik-koo-ah. 

In  ordinary  conversation  the  sides  are 
given  names  of  typical  land  or  water  animals. 

Thus  the  north  or  land  side  is  commonly  called 


the  Grizzly  Bear  side  (Oo-hoo»ma-t5t  Ko>tolwahk). 
or  the  Bluejay  side  (Tilea-moo);  while  the 


south  or  water  side  is  called  the  Prog  side 


J, 


y- 


(Lo~ta)i)  or  the  Coyote  side  (Ah-hg»le), 
That  the  Grizzly  Bear  and  Bluejay  should 
represent  the  land  side  is  not  strange,  but 
that  the  Coyote  should  be  classed  as  a  water 
animal  needs  explanation.   The  reason  is 
that  Coyote  originally  came  over  the  ocean 


from  the  far  side,  and  therefore  is  classed 


with  the  water  animals,  while  his  relatives 


the  Pox  and  Wolf  are  classed  naturally  with 


the  land  animals* 


\ 


Time  does  not  admit  of  description  of 


the  ceremonial  houses,  clothing,  and  practices; 


of  the  taboos^  of  the  methods  and  implements 
for  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  utensils  of 
everyday  life;  of  the  amusements  and  games; 


\ 


of  marriage  and  puberty  customs,  of  practices 


in  connection  with  birth  and  early  life;  of 


the  treatment  of  the  dead;  of  spirits,  ghosts, 


and  mermaids;  of  the  origin  of  the  people 


from  certain  animals,  or  of  the  curious  and 


interesting  myths  that  tell  how  fire  was 


obtained  and  how  the  sun  was  made. 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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l\Wli\m  OF  YOSSMITB  I^GION 


Historical 


iiiiii  till  inp  fiipi  Qtudy  of  the  huma 


inhabitants  of 


it  is 


cli>!i^JUlbi  iBtiua^  In  order  to  obtain  a  beck- 


ground  for  V.  better  understendinp,  of  the 


people 


oro  preceedin^;^  to 


dt^^ttffg  the  Andi&n«  Of  Yu.suiiiilu  if^yi^r-H 


/vseems  desiroble  to  dif^ress  far  enough  to  gain 


an  inpight  of  tho  events  thf:t  preceded  and  led 
up  to  the  finol  ch^iuter  of  their  recorded  hirtory 


IL 


The  Spanish  Padres  entered  Cfjlifornia 
from  i'exico  in  1769  und  at  once  beg^n  the 


stablishment  of  those  v;onderful  monuments 


of  ecclesiastical  devotion,  skill, and  archi- 
tectural ability  known  as  The  Missions, 


When  the  Padres  came  they  were  kindly  received 


ilccording  to  their  own  testimony  they  were 
fed  for  long  periods  and  thus  saved  from 


actual  stfTVation. 


Whet  did  they  in  return?   Ins^pired 
by  religious  enthusiasm  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  baptise  f nd  "christianize"  the  poor 
Indians.   Soldiers  were  dispatched  in  vsrious 
directions  to  bring  in  the  natives.   Those 


who  refused  to  cone  were  persuaded  by  fire 


s 


and  sword* 

A  novel  clessificetion  of  aborigines 

was  introduced— a  classification  bfiaed  on 

Raligion.   All  who  suffered  themselres  to  be 

baptised  and  brought  to  the  Missions  were 

called  l^ftophytas  or  converts.   All  others 

were  called  Qflntilea  or  Wild  Indians.   It 

was  deened  a  Christian  duty  to  pursue  and 

capture  the  Gentiles,  and  if  they  refused  to 


come,  to  destroy  them. 

Porftign  Presanra 

Thus  began  the  period  of 


on  the  Bboriginos  of  California.   Previously, 

•I 

they  had  lived  in  peace  and  happiness. 


Population 
The  population  at  the  titte  was  probably  be- 
tween 250,000  and  300,000.      And  apparently  there 
were  not  fewer  than  150  tribes  speaking  different 
languages  or  dialects.      Unlike  the  tribes  of  the 
Plains  end  Sastern  States  they  were  with  few  excep- 
tions luun-nomadic  and  jDflXb'irairlike.      ?or  thousands 
of  years  they  had  lived  in  the  localities  where 

the  Spaniards  found  then.  ■< 

I 

The  Pflriod  of  Spaniah  oppreagjon  lasted  about 
75  years  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Period  of  Awerioat 

,  which  has  already  continued  another  75 
years — the  two  together  covering  150  years. 

During  this  long  term  of  continuous  aggres- 
sion, there  were  2  periods  of  suddenly  augmented 
pressure:  the  £ixal.  following  the  Sftfiplerization 
of  the  Missions  in  1834;  the  Second,  following 

the  Hln^nvftrv  of  gold  in  1848. 


Effects  of  secularization  of  iMisaiong 


At  the  tine  of  seculrri'^ation  there  were 


30,000  Indifins  at  the  Missions.       Ln  the  yeers 
immedi.'tely  following  secularization  the 
^Upsion  Indians  were  unoble  to  cope  with  the 
chenp^ed  conditions.       They  had  long  clsnored 
for  freedom,  l)ut  7/hen  it  csme  v/ere  not  able 


to  L'dept  themselves   to  the  new  regime  and 


perished.       A  generation  of  bondage  had 
unfitted  them  for  self-support;   their  former 


homes  hrd  been  taken  by  Spanish-ltlexican 


rf;nchcros;   they  found  themselves  unable  to 


return  to  the  old  life  and  unable  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new.       They  disappef^red  like 


C^ 


O^-tr^^-jj- 


J**^^ 


.   snow  before  a  summer  sun.       Thus\lhe  30,000 


passed  out  of  existence. 


Then  came   the  Digcovery  of  Gold  and  with 
it  the  beginning  of  the  Period  of  iictivfl 
American  aggression. 

The  1^*  Period  dealt  chiefly  -vith  the 
voast  tribes  from  San  Jiego  to  San  Francisco 
Bay;   the  2^  with  the  ^ild  tribes  of  the 


interior. 


PiagQYery  of  Qoli 


The  tremor  of  excitement  set  in  motion 


by  the  discovery  of  gold  swept  around  the 


world  like  a 


i«-  tidal  wave,  gathering 


impetus  as  it  sped  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
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■Vv^Xv-iV<^   >^ 


le«Mfig  in  California  in  the  ainjF^le  year  1849 
no  fewer  then  77^000  persons* 


t^*-A. 


t)f^jUl/^^-*-m^ 


In  their  thirst  for  wealth  tfwjL  quickly 
oyerspreed  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  State 


and  with  incredible  swiftness  invaded  the 


flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  pressed  into 
the  d»»p  canyons  and  rup,ged  mountains  of  the 
Trinity  and  Klamath, 

Thousands  of  do  term  mod  men  sudden  ly^fe^^ 


posses 


^ft 


he  country,  decimating  the 


aboriginal  population.  y^Teaceful  villag 


es 


were  attacked,  W^e  women  seir^ed,  ttw  men 


"^'^'^■^««w  I  iiiM»iilii»»"i' 


massacred.  (  Everywhere  the  story  was  the  same. 


««■• ■■■Kia  IIIUHHIIUI 


iwn 


If  a  horse  or  mule  or  ox  wandered,  its  absence 


.  was  m&4«  a  pretext  for  attacking  and  burning 
the  neighboring  villages.   And  in  more  than 


one  case  of  record,  the  strayed  animal  was 


found  in  the  forest  after  Indians  had  been 


shot  and  their  villages  burned.   Now  and  then 


an  Indian,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  loss 
of  his  wife  or  daughter  and  home,  retaliated. 


and  we  read  of  "the  brutal  murder"  of  some 


miner  or  frontier  settler,  followed  at  once 


by  the  news  that  the  whites  arose  in  their 


wrath  and  wiped  out  a  number  of  villages. 


the  young  and  middle-aged  women. 


hooting  the  men g^>xj These  affairs  were 


dignified  by  the  term  *  Indian  IfVara*.   In  1856 
one  California  writer  had  the  frnvvtHiss  lo  djidtK-xt, 
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•   m  a  Celifornia  publicatio^f^Indi 


en  women  are 


"the  much  prized  trophies  of  Indian  warfare", 
and  "almost  inrariably  »re   the  only  oause  of 


war"« 


Taking  advantage  of  the  Gold  Rush  in 
1849  and  1850  a  man  named  James  D,  Savage 
established  2  or  3  trading  posts  in  the  Fresno 
and  Merced  country  and  employed  a  number  of 
Indians  to  wash  for  gold,  paying  them  with 
goods  from  his  stores  at  "enormous  profits". 

S»  fcpprecif:tfB[  the  good  qufilities  of 
the  young  Inr^ian  women  t&  took  5  of  thom  to 


himself  as  "wives" 
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H^  was  an  arrogant  overbearing  man  -and 

$ 

the  Indians  while  apptirontly  submissive 
resented  his  authority.   There  were  fore- 
bodings and  finally  one  of  his  wives  warned 
him  of  an  impending  outbreak. 

In  November  1850  his  stores  were 


attacked  and  the  manager  killed. 


At   about  the  same  time  settlers  at  4- 
Creeks  on  the  Kaweah  were  attacked  and  4  white 


men  killed. 


iflariposa  Battalion 


Savage  promptly  got  together  a  bard  of 


miners  and  settlers  who,  dubbing  themselves 
the  "MariposR  Battalion^*,  set  out  to  punish 


the  Indifons. 


J,l 


Their  first  attack  was  upon  a  village 


on  Fresno  Creek.   It  failed  and  1  white  man 


was  killed* 


The  Battalion  retreated  and  reorganized, 
and  under  cover  of  darkness  approached  a 
village  on  North  Fork.   At  daylight  they 
attacked,  set  the  houses  on  fire,  and  as  the 
Indians  ran  out,  shot  them  down.   23  were 
killed.   This  stimulated  their  spirits  and 


increased  their  thirst  for  blood. 


But  the  avengers  felt  the  need  of  official 
authority  and  protection.   The  Governor  of  the 


State  was  appealed  to,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1851  the 


U- 


Mariposa 


was  "regularly  mustered  into 


service",  with  Savage,  now  titled  »MPoot',A^ 


>-A^X^ 


command. 


They  were  assigned  the  congenial  "duty 
of  keeoinr  in  siibipotinn  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare 
Valleys  from  the  Tuolumne  River  to  the  Tehon 


Pass". 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
region  where  the  offenses  were  committed  is 
in  the  3an  Joaquin  Valley  and  lo?/er  foothills 
—in  territory  inhabited  by  Yokut  tribes 
speaking  a  language  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  Mowan  tribes  of  the  Yosemite  region 
and  adjacent  mountains.   Nevertheless  Savage 
and  his  band  set  out  deliberately  to  puniah 
Mountain  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  region  foN^ 


13 


c: 


deeds  done  by  other  tribes. 


But) this  was 


the  practice  of  California  miners  in  those 


days 


T 


^X^— «-^ 


©^-—^ 


Agents  of  the  Government  and  officers 


of  the  State  cooperated  in  forcing  the  various 


15 


speaking  different  tongues  and  with  ^om  they 
were  not  on  friendly  terms ^ 

Savage's  first  objective  was  a  Nootlohop 
village  from  which  he  had  taken  one  of  his  5 
**wives".   The  village  was  approached  stealthily 


tribes  to  remove  to  Reservations, 


so  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 


The  i^aripoaa  Battalion  was  officially 


The  Indians  were  forced  hastily  to  pick 


charged  "with  the  duty  of  subduing  such 


up  what  few  things  they  could  carry  awaypwii^vuN,*^ 


Indian  tribes  as  could  not  otherwise  be 


ile  the  village  was  set  on  fire  and  the 


induced  to  mako  treaties". 


houses,  supplies,  and  other  belongings  burned 


^  Thew  ifwHfm«- were  ordered  to^oomo  .down 


Tt! 


•*4rt?7:  t  i  e  s-l-is-w 


Ho  f 


forsake  their  homes  in  the  mountain 


valleys  and  go  down  to  live  on  Reservations 


n'ord  was  sent  to  other  villages  to  come 
in  or  be  destroyed. 

A  small  band  of  Po»ho«ne»chfl  came,  but 


no  losemities. 


on  the  flnt  hot  plains,  8SSOcia*"e<3.  vmI^Vv\^vWs 


15 


/ 
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bavege  hwd  heard  of  a  greet  chief  living 
in  a  deep  canyon  in  the  Mountains.   This  was 

Chief  lanijffl.* 


VA{(KS 


of  tho  lillmiia  tribe  of 


Xosemite  Valley^ then  unknown  to  tho  whites, 
?hf>»k  special    ^ftnvoy*  was  sent   to  Chief 


Teniya. 


r 


lie  came,  alono,  and  was  told  the  wishes 


of  the  coraraissioners# 


lie  was  suspicious  of  Savage  and  asked 
tho  object  of  taking  all  the  Indifms  to  the 
plains  of  the  Joaquin, 

Replying,  Savage  accused  Teriffiya's 
people  of  stealing  horses  and  mules  from  the 
minors  end  said  if  they  refused  to  go  and 


make  terms  with  the  coramissionerf  the  ** whole 


.  tribe  will  be  deatroved.  not  one  of  them  will 
be  left  nlivft".   Teniya  replied  thnt  his 
people  flid  not  want  to  go  to  the  plains;  that 
they  could  not  live  there,  but  added  that  it 
was  useless  to  talk  to  Savageyvfrb^ut  who 
destroyed  his  property  and  killed  his  people, 
/(^ile  finally  agreed  to  bring  in  his  people. 
They  were  delayed  by  the  snow  and  e  detachment 
was  sent  with  Tenjiya  to  hurry  them.   But 
they  were  met  on  the  way— 72  of  them — wallowing 
through  snow  4  or  5  feet  deep. 


V 


Tonjiya  and  his  people  were  sent  back  to 
the  Battalion's  camp,  while  the  detachment 


moved  on,  Ind  "by  n  ynnnc  Inrlinn 


Proceeding  up  the  Merced  thp"  entered  this 
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marvellous  valley  which  they  named 


This  was  on  or  about  March  El,  1851  and  was 

the  Discovery  of  Yoflfttnitft— by  whitest 

Bunnell,  who  vms  with  Savage  and  became 


the  Historian  of  the  Mariposa  Battalion, 


writes:   "Our  business  there  was  to  find 


Indians  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  from 


our  charitable  intentions  toward  them," 


m 


ihey  explored  the  valley,  burned  all 


the  rancherias  they  could  find,  but  the 


Indians  escaped.   One  day  Bunnell,  returning 
from  the  mouth  of  Tenaiya  Canyon,  met  Savage, 

« 

"who  had  been  burning  a  large  cache  of  acorns 


located  at  the  fork,  and  another  small  one 


below  the  mouth  of  Tenaya  branch".   The  Major 
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looked  up  from  the  charred  mass  of  burning 
acorns  with  great  satisfaction,\boliov4Rg 


the  Indians  would  soon  be  "starved  out". 


When  they  left  the  valley  ""^the  caches  were 


yet  smouldering,  but  the  lodges  had  disappeared" 
They  teil  us  that  they  burned  400  to  600 


bushels  of  acomsl  -~t7<^-^  (hJ^^.^^-^-^'^^^  *^-^--»^^  ^ 
The  1^*  raid  proved  less  successful 


than  expected,  so  another  was  undertaken. 


It  was  in  April  and  May  of  the  same  year  and 


Uni*-' 


was  wi  ^Sommand  of  Capt.  Boling. 


Soon  after  entering  the  Valley  5  Indians 
were  c^iptureA,   Throe  were  brothers,  sons  of 


the  old  chief  Tennya.   One 


escaped 
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and  the  remnining  4  were  roped  back  to  back. 
One  (Tenaya's  youngest  son)  loosed  his  ropes 
and  mede  a  dash  for  liberty  but  was  shot  dead 
The  chief  was  caught  and  brought  to  view  the 


bleeding  body. 


kJ 


Most  of  the  Indians  fled  to  a  mountain 
lake  above  Yosemite— Lake  Teniya— whore  they 


were  pursued  and  captured.   They  were4*t^**n 
to  the  Fresno  Resnrvation  on  tho  hot  treeles 


plain. 


4^ 


A^'Umors  of  other  troubles:  Wliites  said  to 


have  ber^n  murdered  by  Indians.   Lt.  koore  was 
sent  to  pimigh;t^  ^'^f^^^vJL.^ . 


20 

^/\The  news  of  the  wonders  of  Yosemite  ^^^^ 
spread/yand  many  were  anxious  to  see  for 
themselves.       Lieutenant  iHoore  led  his  troop 
to  the  Valley  but  the  Indians  had  gone;^crossGJL 


the  mountains  to  Mono  Lake.   Moore  followed. a-J^ 

discovered  Mono  Pass,  but  not  the  Yosemite 
Indians. 

The  following  year  (1853)  Teniya  was 


■1 


killed  by  Monos.   Survivors  remained. 


\^ History  obscure  to  »70^^®^. 

Yosemite  Valley  became  famous  and  the 
whites  simply  took  |t*se^6ioYi.. 

Summary 

The  whites  wanted  the  Valley,  and  as  in 
thousands  of  similar  cases,  simply  took  possessio 
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without  payment  of  money  or  exchange.   There 


were  no  wars.   The  Indians  didn't  know  how 


to  fight  and  had  no  weapons  to  cope  with  fire- 
amis*  l^\^hites,  like  the  highwayman  who  robs 
the  stage,  weiftcd  the  property  of  others  and 
took  it.   There  was  no  regis tance^^ag  resis- 


tance meant  »ud4^fi  death. 


Te4ey-gaAh«ar  Oalifornio  Indians  calj^ e d 


'SqnattftVrfl'^wf^  few  remna 


_    .    , ,      Ihbir  fumfaUi 


tting' 


Tk4cpopulntion)i  in  1851  was  given  as  between  400 
and  500.   Today  it  is  2  individuals — orovided 


"feVo^Kj^^ 


neither  bis  died  since  !  was  tfeom  twra-t  Julyl^xo. 

(X.   ^JlSU-^  J^-^cr^SU^.^     C^t3jL.w_  ^' 


.^xx 


^-V4>-Ji^_ 


V 


V^*jJC3Ut« 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  Indians  themselves, 
at  their  government,  their  customs  and  their 


manner  of  life. 


''V>^ 


Name  and  Position  of  Triht^ 


\\AA.»-cv_ 


They  had  2  kinds  of  chiefs,  heriditary 


and  elective. 


The  Head  Chiefs,  Hoi-ah-po,  were  horiditary 
and  belonged  to  the  Royal  Family. 


The  Minor  Chiefs  or  'Speakers*, 


were  village  chiefs,  chosen  by  the  people. 

Kinds  of  Dontnr«^ 

1.  Koi-ah-pe,  Witch  Doc  tors '(scarifiers  and 


i> 


blood  suckers), 

2.  Too-yu-goo,  Dance  Doctors. 

3.  Wen-ne-hoo-ne,  Medicine  Doctors 
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The  Koi«ah»pQ^  or  '»itch  Doctors,  were 


by  far  the  most  powerful.       They  were  usually 
called  for  the  very  sick  and  were  well  paid. 
They  never  gave  medicine  and  never  danced. 
They  acarififtd  and  amkfidj^       They  made  magic 
and  could  kill  at  a  distance.      People  were 
afraid  of  them.       They  practiced  their  art  at 
night—never  in  the  daytime;  and  they  never 


worked  over  the  sick  fewer  than  4  conpocutive 


nights. 

They  kill  by  finding^s^  and  putting 
something  in  it;  then  the  perron  takes  sick 
and  dies.   Thoy  also  kill  with  poison. 


Ok 


Vv^3 


They  rub  medicine  on  pin  or  «»eil  stick  or 


bit  of  grass  stem  which  they  'shoot*  s  long 
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distance  to  kill.   The  old  people  have  seen 
then  set  a  snail  peg  in  the  ground  end  go  off 
30  or  40  yardfl  and  throw  these  tiny  sticks 
(smaller  than  natohes)  ihich  hit  ii  or  struok 
the  ground  olose  against  it. 

The  Too-yn^goQ .  or  Danoe  Doctors,  heal 
by  dancing*   They  do  not  scarify,  suck,  or 
give  Medioine,  bat  have  the  power  to  kill  and 
poison  at  a  distance. 


The  W<n-M"hQQ-Bft>  or  Medicine  Doctors, 


nse  herbs  and  nedioines  only.   They  neither 


suck  nor  danoe  and  cannot  kill  et  a  distance. 


For  Inflamaations  and  sores  they  bury  the 


part  in  olay 
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INDUNS  AND  NATURE 

I  t 

IndiaPB^MtiA  t<  bo  stodiad  in  rolation 


to  thoir  baokgrounds— in  ralation  to  their 
physical  and  biological  anTironraenti.  fhia 
inolodo^  the  forms  of  the  land»  the  climate, 
the  forests,  the  animals  and  the  plants  «^ 


-for  these  are  factors 


of  great  potency  in  shaping  the  habits, 
culture,  and  beliefs  of  the  people — factors 
that  determine  the  methods  of  hunting  and 

f   .1        '/ 

fish^iig^  the  uses  of  materials  in  the 
constraction  of  dwellings,  tcf  utensils  and 

;/  k.  ./>v 


V     /'        J\ 


f 


■h    \  ■ 


,  and  the  Tarious  animal  and  tege- 


taole  products 


^smi. 


zed  for  food  and  medicine 


/. ' 


If  there  is  anything  in  heredity, 
Indians  are  born  naturalists,  a  Piom  emrliest 
childhood  their  daily  life  .is  one  of  constant 
contact  with  nature  and  natural  objects.   Is 
it  strange  therefore  that  their  beliefs  and 

%  -mm 

myths  are  woten  around  familiar  forms  of  life 
and  that  many  of  their  deities  are  animals 
endowed  with  superhwan  attributes? 


Vv 


It  must  be  admitted  therefore  that 


<^primitiTe  people 


is  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining 
culture  and  habits  of  life,  and  also  that  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  differences, 
other  than  those  of  language,  that  aerre  to 
distinguish  one  tribe  from  another. 
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Por  it  it  not  obTious  th&t  in  the  oon- 
Btruction  of  dwellings,  clothing,  baskets 
and  other  utensils  of  erery  day  life,  of  traps, 
spears,  bows  and  arrows  and  other  appliances 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  the  seleotion 
of  foods  and  medicines,  the  range  of  choice 
is  perforce  restricted  to  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  region  in  ihich  they  li?e? 


And  does  it  not  follow  that  students 


of  Ethnology  who  are  unfamiliar  with  animals 


<5>. 


and  plants  in  the  fieJLd  must  labor  under  an 
insurmountable  handicap? 

Clf  I  may  be  pardoned  a  digression  X 

* 

■■  :  ■  ■     ( 

would  like  to  mention  the  circumstance  that 


some  schools  of  medicine  require  training  in 


28 


Biology  as  a  prerequisite  of  admission* 

If  this  is  important  In  Medicine,  is  it 


not  a  hundredfold  more.sA  in  Ethnology?   If 


I  were  able  to  endow  a  School  of  Anthropologyj 
the  first  qualification  for  admittance  would 
be  knowledge  of  animals  and  plants.] 
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As  sTeryont  knowt,  tht  Io8«Blte  rtgion 
is  moimtainous  and  ragged,  abounding  in 
prtoipitous  5i\i^\&,  daep  canyons  and  swift 
flowing  riTors.   It  is  aortOTsr  a  foresttd 
rtgion;  the  forests  are  nainljr  of  pine  and 
spruce  of  noble  size  and  ooTsr  continuously 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 


Beneath  the  trees  and  in  the  acre  open 


'N  -Tv 


V 


places  there  is  a  luxurious  growth  of 
shrubbery  and  of  humble  plants  aany  of  which 
are  of  great  service  to  the  people*   And 
game  was,  and  still  is,  plentiful,  ooaprising 


Deer,  Grouse,  Quail  and  other  kinds  on  the 


land  and  trout  in  abundance  in  th»  water- 


The  Biological  Bnvironment  therefore 
supplied  everything  needful  in  the  way  of 
■aterials  for  food.4md  clothing  and  shelter. 
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There  were  three  kinds  of  villngesi 

1.  Permanent,  year  round  villeees 

2,  Summer  vi lieges 

3»  Temporary  cam pp  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  gather in(^  e corns  or  other 


foods. 


I  have  personally  located  the  sites  and 
obtained  the  naines  of  53  of  their  villages 
and  camps:  37  within  the  Valley  proper,  16 


in  Llerced  Canyon  '.vithin  6  miles  of  the  Vfilley* 
Typical  Isrts  and  Structures  of  a  Mmva  Vinape 


1. 


The  village  place  or  ground  ("plaza") 


n^O^  ^- 


2.  The  village, (rancheria)  -  Qo-QhoQ-o-ah 

(or  OO-ohoo'-mat-te) 


^  3,  Bark  house  Oo-moo-ohfl^ 

4.  Ceremonial  Round-house  -  -  -  Mnpin 

5.  Sweathouse CJinn-DOo' 

6.  Menstrual  hut  -  -  - 

7.  Scaffold  for  drying  acorns 

8.  Scaffold  for  drying  meat He-wfll«h 


S*  ^rbor  or  canopy  for  shade  -  - 

10.  Fireplace 

11.  Place  for  cooking  acorns 

12.  Acorn  caches 


13.  Mortar  rocks-4iKAp^>4iL-rjtK.Wja-va.c*.3fcj^j^ 


^4«-toiLt-„ 


14.  Obsidian  workshops 


"ixj^ 


15.  Place  for  burning  , dead Yu-lah 


^' 


:)( 


ftv^lisdiaBft  trf^  Yooemite^reglonvgn^^iha 


VftH«yNiaT0  always  regarded  thenselTes  and 
their  Tillages  as  dirided  in  two  great  classes, 
one  on  the  North,  the  other  on  the  South  side 
of  aUm  BiTer.      These  dirisions  are  of  deep 

t 

and  anoient  signifioanoe,  intolTing  the 
prinitiTS  totemio  beliefs  of  the  people. 

The  north  side  they  oall  the  land  side. 


the  south  side,  the  water  side. 


gjlc-kooLah, 


In  ordinary  oonrersation  the  sides  are 
giTsn  names  of  typical  land  or  water  animals. 
Thus  the  north  or  land  side  is  ooBBonly  called 


/ 


side  (0ff-b99>ia>tj,,t  K9-t0-imhk,) , 


or  the  Bluajay  aide  fTlUg-noo^;  while  the 
south  or  water  side  is  called  the  Prog  side 
(JblLUflll)  or  the  Coyote  side  (Alldlirlfi.]* 
That  the  Grissly  Bear  and  Blue  jay  should 
represent  the  land  side  is  not  strange,  but 
that  the  Ooyote  should  be  classed  as  a  water 
animal  needs  explanation.   The  reason  is 
that  Ooyote  originally  came  OTer  the  ocean 
from  the  far  side,  and  therefore  is  classed 
with  the  water  animals,  while  his  relatires 
the  Fox  and  Wolf  are  classed  naturally  with 


the  land  animals. 


y/ZlJ/E^^  Mew^n  Shck:    ios,rr),h    Me'-y^ok    (Souff)tro 


M  er-  wo  k) 


I 


\ 
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L.  H.  J5UimJi:LL'S  »DI3C07ESI  OF  THu:  iOSEMITE» 


L,  H.  Bunnell's  book  entitled  'Discovery  of  the 
losemite  and  the  Indian  War  of  1851*  contains  much  informa- 
tion of  value,  and  some  of  peculiar  significance,  concerning 
Indians  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra. 

The  author's  "brutal  candor  gives  a  telling  insight  into 
the  real  attitude  of  the  early  miners  and  traders  toward 
the  Indians  whose  territory  and  women  they  seized  without 
scruple.  Much  may  be  read  between  the  lines.  Apart  from 
this,  many  facts  of  interest  are  recorded.  Following  are  a 
few  references: 

Tenaya's  mother  was  a  Mono  Paiute  and  he  lived  at  Mono 


young 


He  was  killed  in  1853  by  a  Mono 


Chief  in  retribution  for  acts  of  his  young  men  (72,293-294). 
Pood  and  food  caches— 78,  94,  151 
Baskets— 78-79,  94-95,  149-,  151 
Mourning  customs — 82,117 
Mortar  holes  or  'hoyas' — 93 
Acorn  mush  (Atola) — 93 


Murder  of  Tenaya's  son — 164-165 


The  quantity  of  acorns  burned  by  the  Mariposa  Battalion 
was  estimated  at  400-600  bushels. 


:^  v>..s.^c^  Ma^j. 'ij^-i;^  ^^ioo^.^  .-— ^^ 


.VM^Ji^xO^ 


\J2/v^-Aujek3 


'IvMivx^  &L.dt}Mv  ilCv^  ^  VoWV 


V^^l/v/v,^ 


T-^^-^^ejucW  n^  94,  m, 


Ji4uJU;fe 


^ -^-^i^    l&H-U^ 


r^AvA- 


aK^'>-A-^  (M»^'u^  v»:.s.-j^ 


/ 


YOSSMTE  IWW.^ 


In  Mb  travels  dojrir^c:  I860  to  1862,  H.  ^. 
BajdoT  viBited  Yosomita  Valley,  and  TTx-itas  as  fatlowe 
of  tlio  Indiaiis  he  sas/  thore.       "A  firo-r^low  in  t'ls 
distance,  and  then  the  wavy  line  of  "biirrlnf:  £.Ta^3j  C^Btve 
notice  that  Indians  war©  in  tVro  valley  clcajrir^;  -Iig 
groiwid,  the  more  readily  to  obtain  their  winter  supply 
of  acorns  ■and.  wild  swoet  potatoc  root  —  •huckliau* . 
Tnis  ujiwalcone  discovery  was  soon  after  confirrnGd  "by 
th'3  "barking  of  dags,  that  carae  echoing  from  the  ^Talls 
of  tbis  grand  corridor  in  startlinj^  revorberaticris, 
llien  "iQ  carae  to  coT^j-f ires ,  ejfid  blanketed  vrarriors, 
squaws,  and  pappoosas,  atandinc;  end  sqiiattinc  around 
thein;  their  swarthy  features  discolored  \;ith  L■.s^e3,  in 
token  of  moumit^  for  the  murdered  mgnbor  of  their 
tribe.     Silent  and  unmoved,  they  scarcely  c<^'m  Bi.;i  of 
noticin{^,  our  intrusion,     A  hundred  yards  fro/n  th-dr 
bark  and  brush  lodi^ao,  stood  the  cabin  of  which  xio 


%     *     9      •      • 


were  to  bo  the  occupants 

— Bailee/:  l?liat  I  zm  on  the  '"'est  Hofi-st  cf  llcrtli 
and  South  America,  476,  1865. 


*«• 


**V'>,— i^<»  Wia^' 


lyfciii 


■u 

^  t  i 


MEWV7AH  INDIANS  OF  YOBEtillTE  VALLEY 

Miss  Gordon  Curaming,  in  her  book  entitled  Granite 
Crags,  pictures  the  Yosemite  Indians  as  she  saw  them  in 


May  1878. 


Indian 


?  I        banks  of  the  Merced,  showing  several  of  their  picturesque 


conical  bark  huts  -  leaving  the  bark  off,  however,  aarA 
shonying  only  the  poles  of  the  frame  work,  ihich  in  the 
picture  are  much  too  large.*  She  states  that  they  all  have 
a  thick  mop  of  unkempt,  long,  lanky  black  hair, 
sometimes  wear  long  braids;  the  squaws  cut  theirs  across 
the  forehead,  in  a  fashionable  fringe.       (Pages  133'4) 


The  meoii 


ilur^ 


weight  ' 
latemal 


cra41es 


a  flap  doim  each  side,  and  a  projectir^  hood  shaped  like 
that  of  a  perambulator,  to  shield  the  head  of  the    little 

papoose  from  the  sun The  creatures  look  just  like 

mummies,  and  gaze  forth  at  the  world  with  dark  eyes,  as 
solemn  and  unresponsive  as  if  they  already  realized  their 

heritage  of  woe Ihen  the  mothers  are  busy,  the  papoose 

in  its  cradle  is  suspended,  like  some  odd  parcel,  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  beside  the  drying  bear-skins."     (135-5) 

She  describes  their  hut»  as  covered  with  long 
a+y»4-r>a  ftf  +.>nW  -niriA  hftrlc-  Toilsd  vm  like  a  TDvranid.  and 


hanging 


and    various  old  skins  pegged  down  over  the  "bark  to  keep 

(136-7) 


out  the  wind. 


She  describes,  very  imperfectly,  the  tall 
cylindrical  wicker-work  acorn  caches,  which  she  states  are 
invariably  found  near  the  houses. 


She  also  describes 

the  process  of  pounding  and  leechir^  the  acorn  meal,  though 

she  failed  to  appreciate  just  what  they  were  doiig  or  hoir 

they  were  doing  ft,  and  did  not  realize  that  the  leeching 

was  for  the  purpose  of  washir^  the  bitter  out  of  the  flour* 

She  also  saw  them  cook  in  baskets  by  means  of  hot  stones. (139- 

140) 

C.  F.  Grordon  Cuninir^.     G-ranite  Crage. 

133-141,     1884. 


lOSEMITIfi  INDIANS 


The  first  ntmber  of  tha  first  voliae  of  Hutohings» 
California  Magazine,  dated  July  ISSeTj^t*  entitled 
"The  To-HaM-i-te  Yalley."  On  page  4.an  acconnt  is  given 
of  an  early  expedition  by'Majoi»^Sa7age.  apparently  in  1848, 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Indians  in  the  losemite  region. 
In  this  account  the  follo^ng  statement  occurs: 

tiPhA  Utx^af  with  his  Darty.  finding  the  l9-Hailri-t«. 


too  much  for  them,  had  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  in  the  best 
way  they  could  without  the  much  prized  trophies  of  Indian 
warfare— the  Indian  women— and  which  is  almost  invariably  ^ 
the  only  cause  of  war  among  themselves  and  with  the  whites." 

The  same  article  contains  an  account  of  the  Indian- 
hunting  expeditions  of  Major  Savage  and  Capt.  John  Bolting 
In  the  losemite  Yalley  in  March  and  May  1851.  The  valley 
was  discovered  on  the  first  of  these  expeditions. 


In  this  article. apparently  written  by  the 


,3.tvi, 


Phief  Tenava 


'Jft-ne-a-eh, 


n 


^Hutchings  Calif.  Mag.,  Tol.  1.  No.  1,  p.  4.  July  1856 


Baxley  visited  Tosemite  Valley  during  his  travels 
in  1860  to  1862.  He  mentions  seeing  a  fire  glowing  in 
the  distance  and  then  a  wavy  line  of  burning  grass,  from 
fires  kindled  by  Indians  in  order  to  enable  them  more 


readily  to  obtain  their  winter  supply  of  acorns  and  wild 

sweet  potato  root,  'HofikhfiJI^ 

He  mentions  that  the  swarthy  features  of  the  Indians 
were  discolored  with  ashes  as  they  stood  around  their  camp- 
fires  mourning  for  one  of  their  tribe  who  had  been  murdered 


r 


Audubon,  while  making  a  tour  of  the  gold-fields  in 
March  1850,  visited  an  Indian  camp  on  a  branch  of  the 
Stanislaus.  He  speaks  of  their  food  as  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  kind  of  gruel  made  from  acorns,  and  says 
that  he  saw  a  "papoo^e  too  small  to  walk,  with  a  stone 

M 

in  his  hand  half  as  big  as  his  head,  shelling  out  the  nuts 
of  the  pine-cone,  cracking  and  eating  them  with  the  judg- 
ment of  a  monkey,  and  looking  very  much  like  one." 

ir  huts  he  described  as  an  irregular  cluster  of 


The 


bark  and  mud  cones  facing  the  south,  and  with  the  usual 
number  of  fox-  and  wolf -like  dogs. 


CALIF.   T'^IAMS. 


Whild  making  a  tour  t f  tho  gold-f ielda  in    L^arch  1850 
Audubon    reachad  Oaycte  digGiiiga  ,  which  ho  describos  as 
being  about  ten  rr.ilos  up  tho^Caycta  River,  a  branch  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  Stanislaua.   .   .   .Th-ire  are  a  few  Indiane 
nujir  thiB  place;   .   .they  dig  gold  from  tima  to  time  .[212] 
Th9  food  of  theae  Indians  is  chiofly  the  *pay©te*  made 
from  the  aconiB  into  41  kind  of  grual*.   .   .  I  safi  a  papocst 
toe  small  to  walk,  with  a  etcns  in  his  hand  half  aa  big- 
as  his  head,  shelling  out  the  nut«  of  th«  pine-cone,  crack 
ir^  and  eating  thera  with  tha  j-.dgrnant  of  a  m'nkey,   and 

looking  very  mudi  like  one. 

Their  wigwams  faced  the  south,  and  formed  an     irreg<- 
ular  cluBter  of  bark  and  mud  conas;   the  usual  manber  of 


that 


handsome 


dians  of  the  east."  [213] 


Audubon:  Western  Journal  1649-1850,  212-213, 


Clsvelixnd,   1906. 


laSCEiT  ANSOUS  KiDIAN  NOTES  TO  TAKS  TO  OALIFCRHIi 


YoaQMJtf 


Bro]^     Is  it  Gtillm 
oaX  Po*tah*f  o-tah 


namotf  *■  Soo*nih«bt 


Crrajx 


ine  is  also  called  Fo*t8h*po»taj 


DATS  OP  DISCOVERY  OP  lOSSMITE  YILLBT 


Julius  H.  Pratt  of  Montclair.  N.  J.,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December  1890,  dis- 
putes  Bunnell's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  Tosemite.  Pratt 
states  that  in  January  1851,  in  company  with  Professor 
Forrest  Shepard  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Professor  Nooney 
of  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  he  stopped  at  Coulter's, 
now  known  as  Coulterville ,  about  25  miles  west  of  Tosemite, 

He  was  told  that  a  few  days  before  his  visit  six 
Indians  came  to  a  trading  tent  at  Coulter's,  when  a  drunken 
ruffian  from  Texas  stabbed  to  the  heart  the  chief  of  their 
party.  The  other  five  Indians  shot  the  Texan  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  retreated  to  the  forest.  Two  nights 


later 


16  mules  were  stolen  from  Coulter's  corral 


and  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  Great  excitement  followed, 
and  a  company  of  about  a  hundred  armed  men  from  the  camp 
and  vicinity  followed  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  into  the 
great  canyon, where  the  Indians  were  surprised.  Pratt  states 
that  the  mules  had  already  been  converted  into  jerked  meat 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  attacking  party  "had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  slaughtering  a  large  number  of  the  Indians,  with 
their  squaws  and  papooses. ** 

Pratt  thinks  that  their  description  could  apply  to  no 
place  on  earth  other  than  Tosemite.  Probably  he  had  not 

then  heard  of  Hetchhetchy  Valley. 


IISUT. 


BXPBDITION  THR0U(2i  TOSBMITS  VALLST  AND 
MONO  PASS  IN  1852. 


An  article  in  the  first  number  of  Hutohings'  California 
Magazine,  entitled^ThgJfO;fei-i-te  Valley"  states  that 
about  the  middle  of  June  1852  Lieut.  Moore,  with  a  company 
of  United  States  infantry,  left  Pt.  Miller  on  the  San 
Joaquin  accompanied  by  Major  Savage— the  latter  in  command 
of  a  company  of  volunteers — bound  on  an  expedition  to 
chastise  certain  Indians  who  were  alleged  to  have  murdered 
white  men.  On  arriving  in  "To-flam-i-te  Valley"  they  found 
that  the  Indians  under  Chief  Ftompkit  had  crossed  the 
mountains  to  the  east  side.  The  expedition  followed,  and 
discovered  and  named  Mono  Pass,  naming  it  after  the 
Indians  of  that  name  living  about  Mono  lake.  The  account 

f 

adds  that  the  Indians  they  were  in  pursuit  of  remained 
with  the  Monoa . 


Hutchings  Calif.  Mag.,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  2-8,  July  1856. 


Y03MITE  UJr-A-VI'U 


=M. 


about  90  years  of  age,  and  vras  said  to  "be  the  wife  of 
old  *Capt,  John*.  She  did  not  remain  in  the  Yalley 
winters,  but  went  down  the  river  to  tlites  Cove  for 

the  cold  season. 

In  the  San  Pranciaco  Ohronicle  of  September  5, 
1903,  it  was  stated  that  an  old  Piute  woman  from  Mono 
Lake  visiting  in  losemite  Yalley  died  during  a  ceremonial 
dance  on  Aup.ust  27,  and  that  Kal-a-p^-na  being  the 


Indian  doctor  in  charge  failed  to  save  her.  It  was 
stated  further  that  this  being  the  third  consecutive 
death  under  her  charge,  she  was  condemned  to  die. 


GRIZZLT  BEAR  IN  THE  YOSEMITE 
(Also  aj^count  of  the  Killing  of  Kenzie  near  Tejon  Pass) 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery  the  Tosemite  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  Grizzly,  and  one  was  killed  by 


the  dlscoTerli^  perty.  T!he  historian  of  this  lawless 
party,  A.  H.  Bunnell,  states  that  the  Indians  used  to 
destroy  ttxe«  by  lyli^  In  wait  on  a  rook  or  In  a  tree 
oomanaiflg  a  frequented  trail*  When  the  Bear  had  boon 
wounded  the  dogs  were  turned  loose  on  hi«  and  soon 
brought  hi*  to  bay  when  he  was  dispatched  with  arrows 
and  spesr.  Continuing,  he  says:  ''In  such  cases  there  s 
less  danrer  to  the  hunter.  1  have  known  of  two  being 
killed  In  this  way  at  short  range.  The  approach  of  the 
hunter  was  disregarded  by  the  "ear.  Their  hams  had  been 
so  bitten  by  the  dogs  that  they  dared  not  run,  for  fear 
Of  a  fresh  attack.  1  killed  a  large  one  as  he  cawe  out 
of  the  Merced  Fiver,  a  little  kbove  where  the  town  of 


Berced  has  since  been  built;  and  the 


day,  being  in 


a  whale-boat,  I  had  to  back  from  an  old  she-bear  and  hor 


2 


tvo  oobs,  encoontered  in  a  short  turn  of  the  river*  I 
tried  to  kill  these  al80»  bat  i^y  rifle  had  got  soaked 
in  tho  rain  that  ma  poaring  et  the  tine*  As  for  the 
pistol  shots  fired  by  sone  of  the  oaroBen«  they  sociaed 
only  to  increase  her  spoedt  and  that  of  her  cabs,  as 

thoy  reached  the  shore  and  plunged  thrcngji  the  tfiUows." 

(175-176) 

Bonnell  also  gives  an  account  of  the  idlling  of  John 
Kenjtie  iihen  hunting  with  Joel  Brooks  near  Tejon  Pass— 

*  • 

^'a  locality  even  wore  fiBBons  for  Boars  than  the  Toseaite." 
They  were  successful  and  had  killed  a  nunbor  of  Grizzlies 
"sAien  one  day,  Tihilo  Kensie  was  out  hunting  by  hiasolf , 
he  unoxi^eotodly  met  a  hun©  Grizzly  face  to  face.  Both 
were  for  a  moment  startled.  Contrary  to  the  usual  and 


fl 


Imof't  inviirifiblo  he  hit  of  the  Bear  ?hon  surprised  and 


about  to  attack,  ho  did  not  rise  upon  his  hind  foot, 
but  instead  of  affording  Kensie  the  advantage  of  the 


usual  opportunity  to  oia  at  the  smoll,  light-colored 


neck 


bear 


Seeing  his  peril,  Kensie  at  onoe  Tired  with  a U  the  delibera- 
tion the  urgency  of  the  occasion  would  permit.  The  shot 
proved  a  fatal  one,  but  before  Kensie  could  avoid  tho 
furious  charge  of  the  anin^il,  he  was  fatally  injured  by 


from 


unfortunate 


brush,  or  he  mie^t  have  escaped,  as  the  bear  foil  dead  with 


charge 


their  carap.  He  descrfbed  the  locality  of  the  adventure. 


and  requostod  Brooks 


boar 


bear  than  the  bear 


(p.  177) 


named 


Bunnell:  The  Indian  wounded  the 


Bear 


Oft  him.  "^ile  Bojh  »8  reloading  his  rifle,  and  before  he 


bear 


ground.  The  dog 


hams 


4 


The  Grizzly  turned  froa  Brown  and  caught  the  dog  with  his 
paw,  holding  hia  as  a  cot  would  hold  a  nouse*  B|y  this 
■eens  Bob  was  roleaoed,  anfl  but  slightly  braided*  In  an 
instant  he  drew  his  hunting  knife  nnd  plunged  it  to  the 
heart  of  the  bear,  and  funded  the  content*  The  dog  was 
seriously  inJniN^d,  but  Bob  carried  hin  in  his  arms  to  camp, 
and  attended  his  wounds  as  he  vfould  a  conrRde's  or  as  he 

« 

■icht  have  done  his  om."       (178) 


Bonniill  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  once  well 


known 


f 


rmch  BOre  readily  taned  and  iofnosticated  than  the  T-lack  Bear, 


and  sa^  tliat  in  1849  «ie  wao  allowed  tho  freedom  of  the  cit^ 

of  Uonterey*  At  the  siwie  tiae  he  freely  odaita  that  in  his 

personol  experience  in  attwipting  to  tame  a  Grizzly  he 

"becano  somewhat  prejudiced  agaiiint  bear  training  as  an 
occupation"— and  adds  "Hot  long  after  ay  experience,  I  heard 
of  poor  Lola  ^ntes  being  bitten  by  one  she  was  training  at 
Grass  Valley  for  exhibition  in  Surope."    (179) 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Pears,  Bunnell  tells 
about  a  couple  that  were  kept  chained  at  "tookton  by  Gapt. 


) 


Chas.  Urn   ^bber*  I3oth  were  rory  tame  ami  one  now  and  then 
got  loose  aikl  roaaed  over  the  toin«  One  day  he  .las  dis* 
covered  devouring  a  barrel  of  sugar  and  refused  to  give  it 
up.  The  offended  grocer  oont  for  Uapt.  Webber  to  call  off 
the  thief*  !!o  oaao,  paid  for  the  danagod  sugar,  and  giring 
the  Bear  soae  to  induce  hia  to  follow,  led  bin  hoae*  But 
the  Bear  noTer  foigot  the  sweets,  and  breaking  his  chain 
again  and  again*  al^ciys  went  hadk   to  the  grocers  for  sugar* 


Im  H«  Bomiell,  Discovery  of  the  Toseaite  &  The  Indian 


%r  of  1851, 


:>:t 


Y03EMITE  IMLn  Um3 
HuBtoldt  Times,  October  11.  1856,  from  the 

San  Fn  nc  is  co  Ohroni  ole . 


Indian  Hames: 


Po-ho-no  Falls       (928  ft.) 
Cho-luk«  Palls       (2.500  ft.) 
A-wa-na  Palls  -    Yosemity 
Ca-no-pah  Palls  -  Nevada  Palls 
Ta-sa-yuc  Palls  -  Savage  Palls 


iKVx-Vj^^-'Vv^    ^V. 


_.™ 


A/v-«. 


AvaJc^^cXnaW^-^ 


a— ^  Kvo^^ '^'^ '^  ^^ '^"^ 


\ 


KW.»KiJk^-^(L      WdNKK 


^- 


^tu.U'.U,  OG;xct^  ^^'^-♦^-^ '^^'^^  (li^^    *A 


»A?JL^^ 


^  ^^*^-\rvNJL/v 


•    <^.  i'^^^.-CiHAv^ 


y  0  F-  E  M  I  T  K  S 


Hal  on     Clark,   Ir^dirms  of  the  Yoserrite,   od.   1904. 


YoBernite  Falls 

'Three  Brothers 
Royjil  Arch  or. 
El  Capitan 
Half  Dorce 

« 

Yo sopite  Vfillev 

r  ' 

Mirror  L.-ike^- — 
Tlorth  Don^o 


Cho-lack  (pp.   3,   98,   108) 
y/aw-haw-keo  Cpp.  |2>    fol). 
Cho-ko-ni   (pp.   5ri,   108) 


.T  0  - 1  ai3  -k  on  -n\i  - 1  a 


V   Ti3~tok-a-nu-la  (p. 95) 
Tis-oa-aok         (p.   B4J   ^ 


(pp.   82.   9.-^) 

108 


Ah-v/ah-nee 


(pp.  2,  Bf),   9(]^/^^ 


f;^. -wo  1 -.rail        .(pp.86,  89,   91) 
To-ko-ya^   ^  p.   9l(r^1 


Bridal  Veil  Fall    Po-}io-no 


lOZ 


(p.  "^^ 

(p.  ^^/LioQ 

(p.  109) 

(p.  108) 

(p.  108) 

(p.  108) 
Cathedral  Spires        Pti-r^oo-na  Chuck -all     (p.  108) 


Ir.dia)i  Canyon 
^ovilB  Tniyrb 
'Hie  rentlnol 
TIevfida  Falls 
Cathedral  Rock 


T,<^-hajr-i-tee 

H'.2;T-R0 

Loi-ya 

Yo-^A'ei-veo 

Ku-so-ko 


Mt.  Watkine 
Cap  of  Liber i.y 
Vernal  Fall 


Wei -vow 

fwiah-ta 

Pi-v/ei-ack 


(p.  109) 
(p.  lOQ) 
(p.   109) 


Illilloiiette  Fall      Too-loo-lo-v/ei-ack  (p.  109) 


UK  Tree 


Wah-wo-n<ih  (^"a-wo-na)       (p.   109) 


INDIAN     TLU'^n,  YO">^yi?K     VALL^T 


--Saiu'jel  Knoe,la,nd,  '»Vondon3  of  bfe  Yosymito  Valley 
California.,   1871. 


and  of 


/■ 


AVwal^nse . . .  Presjsnt  nanis,   lb71,   for  va  loy.    (30) 


Lo^a...  Sdintindl  Rook  (42) 

Lidi-ta...  Ca.p  01  Libsrby,   or  ivt.  BrodGrick  (14) 

Piv/ytick. . .    '/'erna.i  Fall;    "diita  v^/ater,   ur  shower  of  diarionds".  (42 

Pohono...  Brid.-.J  Veil  F?..ll;    "a  blast  of  wind,   or  th:3  nipiit  ^'ind 

m 

.    ;  cthors  think  Pohono  '^an  an  ovil  fipirit,  whoso  breath 

•.vas  a  danrorous  and  deadly  vjind*.    (42) 
PonipompaDUs...   Thrse  Brothers;    "Loaping  Frors".    (42) 
Shckcni...  Waehingtcn  'wolurr.n  (^v;) 

Tisayac...  Palf  Dome   (43) 

Tocoya...  Royal  Arches;  "the  baskot".  (416) 


m 


iUtocanula.. .  El  Capitan;   "said  to  bo  an.  imitation  of  the  cry 
of  the  cranes,  7rhich  in  winter  usod  to  ontor  thi  valley 
over  this  rock",    (41) 

Waiya. . .  ?;irror  Laka;    "so  callad  fror,-  the  reflection  in  its 
a  till,   clear  Autar  of  ttie  surromiding  peaks'*.    [fX6) 

YoY/iye...   Nevada  Fall;    "slantin^.^  or  tvdsted   .vater".    \'\/\) 


< 


•GEOGRAPHIC       T!  A  fc  E  S 


of  T^!lp.:;or.  and  Point;    of  Intoront  in  Yopomi  ?,e 


(T,.   H.  BiJnnoll,   PiBCovory 


0  f  Yo  n  er  i  t e ,   :^d   od . ,  1  ?^9,? ) 


Korr-po-pai-zog 

Wai-ack 

Fcho-tal-lo-wi 

Le-Harrite 

Leharrdte 

Scho-look  or 
Bcho-tal-lo-wi 

Choo-look     or 


Threo  Rrotherr 
fu^irror  lake 
Indian  Canon 


(p.   147) 

(16?:,,    ?M) 

fl69) 
h(/j\ 


I8S0. 


-YoRGF'ite  Croek  (p.l90)j«tJLi<»  'S*^'^/  /^^'^ 


Scholook 


YoEer.'ito  FallB  (pp.201-?.0?,) 


Ah-w<i}i-ne      ^^^^  Merced  River  (p. 202) 

Yan-o-TiaJi  (Vernal  FaJT)  as  f.^iodlo  Eranoh  of 

C<c^-o.|,c.V  C^oi,a.o7)     XJQ^-"^^  laver^fe^lpy.   202,   204)j«U^«^,«*^o. 

Yo-v;v-\vo-ack        M«-Tc«<t5\hovo  Ve>-ral  Falls     (p.r>02) 


Pv-v/o-aok 


,    jJo^th  Branch  of  I'orc^od 


(p. 202)503,   207 


Too-lool-y/c-ack,   orj  Sonth  Branch  of  R^erced       (pr). 202-204) 
Too-lool-lo-v/e-ack  )      "  «         «         «  (pp.202,   221 

Kovada  Kallf>  (p.2a4)  '.  cJ^«z<'-2^  ' 


T00-/00    ^o-ure-a«U .  n, 

Yo-'*.7:'-\ve,   or 
Yo-\vv-ve 


»•      «' 


Po-ho-no 


Bridal  Vo 


Lunfr-yo-to-co-va  _., . 

Iiinf:-bo-to-koo-ya( af tor  iuitchiriprj 


Virf^in'fj  Toar^  FallR     (p. 209) 

(p. 215 


P 
n. 


-Uf^. 


Toto-ack-c'ili-noo-la    Kl  Cai>itan  (pt-a'^^IO,   211,  2*4) 

To-too-ah-nu-la  (aftor  IIutchin^Tc)  (|^'^.15) 


•e.-a/cVv-a.Vv-Wuc-|<xK    fa.l(o1 


?. 


Cr  E  0  a  n  \  P  H  I  c 


A  I:  K  S 


of  Fl acer-  iivx\  PointB 
Valio;;. 


of  TrivefOBt  in  YoROF'ito 


{L.H.rv.mnell,  T^in-ovory  of  Yof50i.'i*.o,  M  ed.,ia92) 


Tis-fMM-ack  Half  Dor/jO 

TiriBa-ack  (after  Hutchings) 

To-ko-ya  North  Pon'e 

o-30-va     .      .  " 


iij 


>  It 


Scho-ko-ya 
Tcho-ko-ni 
Lova 


Pa-til-lo-Ra 


Ro^ral  Arch  Fall 
Roval   Arch  Hook 
Sentinel  Dorce 
niacior  Point 


p. 215) 


(p.  212) 


2nl) 


212) 
212) 


Poo-Boe-na-chic-ka  Cathedral  Hockp. 


Ko-8Ti-kong 
Ta-pu; :  -  i  e  -ffie  - 1  e 


(p. 
(p. 

(p.  213) 
(p.  214) 
(p.   214) 


k1I-A- j  '^'  H-^i^ 


{") 


y 


Three  gracen     ^ 

lov/er  Ford  of  Thrc-:  Graces    (p.  214) 


s  O^^^^^t) 


THi.TMiiNT  OP  INDIANS  BT  WHITES 


In  an  unsigned  ertiole  in  Hutchings  Oalifornia 
BaeaziM  f.rl85C.  the  follo.lDg  statement  occur.: 

"The  doom  of  the  red  man  ts  once  for  all 
Irrovocribly  se^iled  >s    oon  as  the  white  pioneer  sets 
foot  upon  his  hunting  grounds.     And  it  is  difficult  to 
ssj,  with  regard  to  California,  whether  «ore  viotiBs  have 
fallen  to  the  barbarous,  half-fanatic,  half-military  » 

expeditions  of  the  Ca  lifomians  during  the  Mexican  times 
(to  subdue  certain  tribes,  and  capture  their  women  and 
children  under  the  pretext  of  '^hristianisation)  or  to  the 
irresistible  wedge  of  the  American  settler.** 

HtttchinRs'   California  Kagaaine.  Tol.  3.  No.  4,  157, 
October  18J 


>» 


TOSEMTITI  OE0aTU?RIG  NAI 


.1:*; 


1.  D.  CarlUl*  0y- t^^-TrtHity" 
pablished  a  book  in  1872  about  his  tour  aroond 
th»  world  in  1870 »  in  which  he  includaa  a  chaptar 
on  the  Tosemita  with  nap*  Indian  geographio  naoea 

t 

occur  in  text  and  aap  as  follows: 


Cholook-  Tosenita  Fall,  nap. 

Po-ho-ao  (Spirit  of  the  Hi^t  WinI} ,  Bridal  Tail. 

p.  259;  Spelled  roho-no  on  nap* 

paaua  (Leap-frog  Uonntaina) ,  Threa 
Blithe 


ri»  P*  259  h  nap* 
^  (liaxni  Acorn  Cacba)  CathaMal 

Py«wy-aflk  (crysUl  watari,  Yemal  Fall*  pp.  2&5, 

2&9i  spelled  Py^wv-ach  on  nsp. 

Tis»a»»afl|c,  8out|i  Doae,  pp.  2&3»  258  &  asp. 

To>eey-aa  (ooTer  of  cxadla),  Jtoyatl  Arches,  p. 259  li  asp. 

T'^t^glWIHte*  II  Capitaa.  p.  258;  spelled  Ttt-took»a..Ba>lah 

on  oap* 

IStassiiif  ._PP*  251.  263,  2§4.  255,  267  k  Boai),  (Yo>asaite 

Talley.  valley  of  the  Great  Oriaaly  Bear,p.25l)< 

^all,  Bsp* 


A.  D.  Carlisle,  Bound  the  World  in  1870,  pp*  251*260 

k  Bap ,  London,  1872* 


\ 


\ 


■■•\- 


\ 


\ 


INDIAN  NAMES  FOB  POINTS  IN  THE  YOSiMITK 

Joseph  H.  Cronelly,  who  traveled  eoraewhat  extenaively  in 
California  in  the  1^60 'b  in  publiflhed  letters  to  his  friend, 
Henry  Burbidge  of  Galway,  gives  the  following  list  of  names 
given  by  the  Indians  to  the  various  peaks  of  the  Yosemit«. 


To«ooy*a 


Shade  to  Indian  baby  basket 


Tis-sa-aok      Goddess  of  the  Valley 


Wah-U 


Martyr  Mountain 


See-wah-lam    Mountain  Strir  King 

Law^oo*too      Bearskin  Mountain 

Great  Chief  of  the  Vdley 

Wah*wah-l«-na 

PcMQ-pom-pasuB 4!ounta ins  playinr^;  leapfrog 

Poo-see-nah  Clurok-ka    LaiT;;e  Acorn  Cache 

Loza  l\LowoL-V.o\-(tW^ 

Also 
yo-8o»Mi-Te  Valley  Great  Grizzly  Bear 


Po-Ho-No 


Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind 


i-wy-€iok    Cataract  of  Diamonds 


North  Dome 
South  Dome 
Cap  of  Liberty 


Glacier  Kock 
The  Captain 
Three  Graces 
Three  Brothers 
Cathedfal  Book 
Sentinal  Book 


p.l] 


ip.  9.10.15 

! 

P*l^ 

Vernal  Falls    p.  16 


Letters  from  Joseph  H.  Cronelly  to 


Henr/  Burbidge  .Gol way. 
p.  9. 10 Jl. 15.16, 

New  York.  1C69 


Bunnell  frankly  states  that  their  interpreters  were 
Mission  Indians  who,  ** rather  than  fail  in  their  office  for 
want  of  words  they  would  occasionally  invent  one  of  their 
own  coining"  (p.67)« 


The  party  to  which  Bunnell  was  attached  turned  the 
homes  and  acorn  stores  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  said 
that  "urtiile  applying  the  torch  and  giving  all  to  the 
flames"  one  of  the  men  claimed  to  have  discovered  a 
hridle  and  part  of .a  riata  (p,  80),   The  Indians  were 
described  as  "murdering  devils";  "but  from  theaccoant 
of  the  expedition  published  by  its  own  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  only  persons  murdered  were  helpless 
Indians,  and  that  no  member  of  the^party  was  either 
attacked  or  wounded. 


YOSEIITi:  IMDUNS 


J.  p.   Cajfnpbell,   in  a  2- volume  account  of  his 
journey  round  the  7iforld  (published  1R76)   compiled 
from  his  journal,   letters,  geological  notes,   etc., 
twice  writes  of  the  Indians  of  the  valley  of  the 
"Yosercite  or  Great  Grisly  Bear".V^>N\ 

His  first  r-ention  is  in  his  journt,l  under  date 
of  March  22   (Merced)  and  is  as  follows: "My  log  is        [73] 
full  of  stuff  about  the  Yoser.ite  Valley  and  the  big 
trees,  but  these  are  now  cockney  places.    'Dig^^er 
Indians  had  the  whole  place  to  themselves;   now  they 
fish  there  and  pound  acorns,  but  all  the  world  and 
his  wife  go  there." — p,73. 

And  in  a  letter  dated  Merced,  Auf:;ust'31,  1874, 

ell  writes  of  his  visit  to  the  Yose/uite  and  says; 

I  found  a  lot  of ^Dir^^er  Indians  p-oinp;  about  their        [79] 

avocations.     I  mtet  one  with  a  fishing-rod  cut  out  of 

the  forest,  and  a  string  of  trouts,    'ticed  out  of 

the  bum  with  green  grasshoppers.     I  saw  their  cairip'S 

and  bath-houses,  8.nd  recognized  the  waj'-s  of  my  friends 
the  Lapps  and  Finns.     I  saw  the  women  one  mtorning 
pounding  acorns  with  a  long  stone  in  rock  cups  made  on 
the  top  of  a  flat  granite  block  by  frequent  Blows 
and  much' pound in ~  of  acorns  there, to  make  meal  and 
cakes.     Another  day  I  saw  them  cracking  acorns  for 
future  pounding  with  great  dexterity  and  a  round  pebble." 
J.F.Carrpbell,  iviy  Circular  Notes,  Voi.  1,  pp. 


1876. 


73  k  79, 


Y  0  B  K  M  I  T  E  ?. 


and     neiphbnrinf!  trl])nn 


]lolQf\  fD'd  given  on  the  crh;irao+;f)r. ifitics  of  ihe  tribes 
,     in  Yof-erriio  Valley  find  vicinity,   incliiding: 


j)ivir.ion  of  territory; 

Oon^iT'crce  jarior^  the  triho?;; 

CoMf^mi  cation; 

J>;/cllin^s; 

CI  0  tiling; 

Oharac  teri.st  ics ; 

Hunting; 

Fitihing; 

Foods; 

P.eligions  coreirionieB  and  beliefs; 
Native  industries; 
Myths  and  Legends; 
General  inforuiation. 


— Galen  Clark,   Indifins  of  the  Yosercite,  pp.   21-100, 
19(K. 
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INDipS  OF  YOBKMITR  HFTIION 

Hi8t(ir/»  including  treatment  by  Crovornraant  and  by  Calif. 

whites  duriiTg  the  50  b. 

Humanities  and  attributes 

Population 

Tribal  divisions  and  areas 

Chiefs  (2  kinds):  Head  chiefs  &  minor  chiefs  or  'speakers' 

Doctors  (3  kinds):  Medicine  doctors  (Too-yu)    . 
iwcooro  V        ^^^^^  doctors  (Too-yopk-mo-ho) 

Blood  suckers  (Koi-ap^-peJ 

Villa6.e8  &  buildings  (location,  materials) 
Bark  houses 
Round  houses 
Sweat  houses 
Menstrual  huts 
Canopy  or  arbor 
^yir^  frames  or  platforms 

Caches 

Influence  of  Biological  Bnvironment 

Indians  as  naturalists 


Dress: 


Ordinary 
Ceremonial 

Feather  garments 

headbands  &G 
Necklaces 

Ear  &  nose  ornaments 
Tattooir^  &  paintirjg 


and 


Crum  k  scaffolds  for  dryir^  meats  & 
Animal  food  (including  grasshoppers  & 

honey  dewi 

Vefce table  food 

jorns.  chinquapins,  laurel  nuts,  p 
•vits,  Hanzanxta  berries  &  cider 
Seeds  Elderberries  &  other  fnuts 

Roots 

Clover  &  other  greens. 


Hunting  &  fishir^ 

Implements  &  utensils, of  chtise  and  industry: 
Bows  &  arrows  (materials  &  kinds y 
Spears 
Traps 
Baskets 

Fire  drills 
iortars 

Rubbir^  stones  ^ 


VivW 


'VA«Hr 


Qiggirig  sticks 
Stirring  stlGka 


m 


Uusioal  inBtruments:  JJnmm 

Bone  whistles 

Kldarberry  flutes  &  splits 

Rattles 

Pipes  &  tobacco 

Units  of  Tal\ie  &  length. 

Ceremonies 


(lamblin^ 
Barter 


in  regard  to  the  dead 


Customs  & 
Creraati  on 
G^hosts 
Fiestas  for  the  dead 

The  cry 

The  wash  ceremoi^ 

Relations  with  neighboring 

Coniparisons  with  other  tribes 

Beliets: 

Present  day  beliefs 

Ancient  nayths.    The  First  People  and  their  doings 


^i 


YOSKMITE  IKDIAN  HAMES 


Overland 


April.  1873: 
Mirror  Lake 


m^V.'>Mi'-'^iv-^c^**-l 


YoB6ttite  Fall  Choloc  (the  fall) 

Tutochanula  (meaBure-worm  rock) 

Tall  needle  east  of  Cathedral  Rock  Pooseena  Chiikka  {Squirrel  ^ ^^ 

Royal  Arches  Choko-nee  (baby  basket)  Chokonee  means  dog  place. 

Glacier  Rock  Ozoomite  Lawatuh  (Grixzly  bear  skin). 


7 


The  Kine  Villages 
Wahaka  at  foot  of  the  Three  Brothers.  tWoll^-U^*K^UWto*^'«^ft-^>^«*fA, 

-t*^  Vr*^  /^-«A-  TK.t«.t  tK,JtUw,  (Mik: 

Saccaya   '^  >-*- v-^i*^ ->-  u- 

Hocoewedoc  at  site  of  Hatchings  Hotel. 
Coominee  t  V.oo'vv.>l->v  o, .-  cm^";\ 
Awanee  at  foot  of  Yosemite  Fall. 
'Machayto  t^V.^k-^^WslA^ol'^M-l 

Motomidoola  r^t^|^A~~-  Ho^l>Rk  lv«eAA.,.'W/^<u^  '^»-y*^1 


>K.A» 


■A 


Laysami t e    L  ^--^ Vv «-  v^<^^ «-  --  \-^*^ 
Wisculla     t-  NKiU'-VaVAAl 


UL»vJKajv^w. 


>^*^-i^^ 


i  V 


Formerly  there  were  others,  extending  as  far  down  as  Bridal 
Yeil  Fall,  but  they  were  gone  before  the  Americans  came. 


OOOKING  A CORN  MUSH 


IThen  in  loseaite  Valley  the  latter  part  of  October 
1910.  the  Indiana  were  drying  and  cooking  acorns  of  the 
black  oak  fOnercns  call  fo mica  1.  At  Bl  Portal  they  were 


doing  the  sane  thing  \Tith  acorns  of  the  canyon  live  oak 


The  acorns  of  these  two  ppecies,  the  black  and 
canyon  oaks,  are  the  favorites  for  food,  and  when 

r 

either  is  to  be  had  the  Indians  take  them  in  preference 


ft>r 


oak  ( 


El  Portal. 


Hey  oak  f*^-  lobata)  ad  the  Wislizei 
L),  both  of  which  grow  plentifully  at 


Both  in  losemite  Valley  and  at  Kl  Portal  the  Indians 
were  making  acorn  bread  in  the  usual  turtle-chaped  loaves 
from  acorn  mush  cooked  in  baskets  by  means  of  hot  stones, 
and  afterward  cooled  in  cold  running  water.  At  both 
places  newly  gathered  acorns  were  spread  out  drying 
in  the  shallow  flattish  baskets  and  circular  ones  of 


Hfiiifll^ 


Sfinall.  Quantities  also 


were  drying  on  clothe  and  on  rocks. 

The  old  women  were  engaged  in  pplitting  and  biting 
open  the  acorns,  throwing  away  the  shucks,  and  putting 
the  acorns  in  baskets.  At  that  date  (October  1910) 
there  were  none  of  the  old-time  caches  (Qhttk-katl) 

at  either  place,  but  in  previous  years  1  have  seen  many 
of  them  at  Indian  rancherias  in  losemite.  cVv.^ 


HAND-GAME  SONGS  OP  YOSEMITS  INDIANS 
The  losemite  Indians,  like  most  northern  California 
Indians,  delight  in  the  Hand-game,  which  they  always  play 
in  connection  with  the  autumn  ceremonies. 

In  playing  the  Hand-game  two  men  side  by  side  sit  facing 
two  wom;i"s*ide*^y  sid.,  all  flitting  oroBs-legg»d  on  the  ground, 
singing  continuously.  The  side  (men  or  women  as  the  case  may 
be)  having  the  two  sticks  sing  continuously  iidiile  swaying 
their  bodies  and  shaking  and  crossing  their  hands  until 
called,  when  they  throw  the  sticks  on  the  ground  in  plain 
view  of  all  present.  They  then  stop  singing. 

The  men  sing: 

Ho-wen-nem  han-hee-nah 


Ho-wen-nem  han-hee-nah 


The  women  sing: 


Oo-soo-koo'  soo-pi  ah  sah-win-ne 
Oo-soo-koo  soo-pi  ah  sah-win-ne 


CHOWOIILLA-ABIANKB  MU-^AH 

parents  used  to  arrange  mnrriages  of  their  children 
wherrauch  tco  young  for  marriape-  The  parents  would 
give  presents  to  one  another. 

The  parents  of  the  boy  would  show  respect  for  the 
girl  hy  not  looking  directly  at  her  or  speaking  to  her; 
those  of  the  girl  treated  the  boy  in  the  same  way. 

When  old  enough  to  marry,  the  young  man  gave 
presents  to  the  girl  and  if  she  accepted  he  went  to  her 
house  and  slept  with  her  and  remained  for  at  least  a  year, 
After  t>.at  he  could  bring  her  back  to  his  parents,  or 
take  her  to  a  home  of  his  own.  or  anywhere  he  liked. 

A  nan  must  never  marry  a  woman  of/.saine  side.  If  he 
^fe'^lrJiak' "  ''«-*'°'-^  °^'''*  *^«  "«s*  takeSife  from  Qo-hoo' 


Blff»t» 


& 


rry 


everybody  laughs  at  them. 


SUGAR  PINB  NUTS 


At  West  Point,  August  25,  1903,  I  watched  an  old 
woman  preparing  nuts  of  the  Sugar  Pine.  The  cones, 

« 

still  green,  containing  nuts  which  were  as  yet  hardly 
ripe,  were  roasted  for  a  short  time  in  the  fire,  after 
which  they  were  removed  and  split  lengthwise  with  a  knife, 
making  it  easy  to  get  at  the  nuts  between  the  scales. 


The  nuts  were  then  shucked,  the  meats  removed  and  pounded 
In  a  small  portable  mortar.  The  nut  flour  thus  made  was 

used  for  soup. 

Nuts  of  the  Digger  Pine  are  not  made  into  soup,  but 

« 

are  roasted  and  eaten  as  nuts.  Great  quantities  of  them 


ax^   eaten. 


r 


r 


^. 


BASKET  MATERIALS  USED  BY  S»6ffi?  DIDIAIIS 


y    •• 


Yosemite  Valley  September  6,  1901:  —Visited  the  ^''^»t  Indian  camps 


in  the  Valley  and  got  a  few  old  v/ork  baskets. 


Most  of  the  burden 


baskets  made  here  (and. called  che-ka-la)  ai'e  of  tv/o  kinds  of  material 
The  cjdindrical  vertical  rods  are  Ceanothus  inte.Az:errimus  which  they 


00 


f 


call  p-lm^nee.   The  distant  horizontal  split  strands  are  split  wil- 
lov/  and  are  called  wo-tok. 

The  willow  itself(untreated)they  call  sok-kal  or  ^sok-al. 
Besides  these,  some  are  ornamented  with  red  horizontal  strands 
which  they  say  are  maple. 

Sometimes  some  of  tiie  vertical  rods  are  unpeeled  and  look  rod, 

» 

but  are  simply  willov/  with  the  bark  left  on--or  possibly  maple. 

Most  of  tiie  compactly  v/oven  baskets  are  of  willow,  but  some 
are  of  the  root  of  a  kind  of  grass. 

The  black  split  root  of  the  brake  fern  (Pteris)  v^hich  they  use 
for  the  desi^  is  called  lu-na,  but  some  of  them  call  it  tu-hu-hee 

All  of  tie  fine  old  baskets  I  have  found,  tlie  Rigger  squaws  v/ 
ovm  t'lem  say  they  bought  long  years  ago  from  tlie  Fresno  Diggers. 

The  circular  winnowing  baskets  used  for  siftin^^  acorn  meal 


^ 


BASKET  MATERIALS    WSmi  IMDIAIIS  Continued    2 


f  f 


and  called  het~al,  ai'e  made  of  grass  either  not  ornjmiented  at  all, 
or  with  a  light  design  of  fern  root.  Kiey  say  tiiey  buy  t-.oi.!  of  tlie 
Mariposa  Indians. 


Two  of  tlie  I^ 


squaws  here  have  little  babies  6  days  old. 


One  of  the  mothers  spend  most  of  the  time  reclining  on  the  groundt 
the  other  is  v/alking  about,  cooking  and  acting  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  .—  California  journal  vol.  11,1901. 


<i 


/•■■"■' 


^! 


•| 


Except  when  absolutely  incp-pacitaieci  by 


ijt/A^fCV*^ 


their  are  no  idle  women.  No  matto^-  how  old  or  infirm,  they  continue 
to  do  something  .or  their  own  support  or  for  the  ^ood  of  the  catnp. 
Only  e.  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  totally  blind  oia  Mu-wa  ^Si(2Siat  who 


lived  in  a  conical  hut  by  herself,  preparing  the  coarser  basket  ma-   ' 


1, 


:tiw^>.^t^-^ 


.-^• 


terials  for  women  who  coulo  see^^  They  had  brought  her  a  bundle  of 
branches  of  smoke  bush(Ceanothus  cuneatus) .  These 'sEo  was  strip- 
ping  and  peeling,  and  even  splitting  between  her  scattered  teet/h; 
•efifi- she  workod  industriously  and  quickly  anu  with  a-aofinite  method 
which  su.gested  an  automatic  machine  set  for  a  particular  task. 

In  early  days  these  Indians  lived  on  or  near  the  baa  ks  of 
streams,  bathed  frequently- -every  day  as  a  ruie--and  were  cleanly 
of  their  persons  and  camps.  The  ?/hite  man  has  driven  them  away 
from  water  and  made  cleanliness  impossible;  he  has  doprived  them 
of  many  of  their  former  means  of  support,  forced  tliem  to  live  in 
povorty  and  squalor,  and  has  maltreated  the  men  ana  debauched  the 
women.  They  have  become  accustomed  to  dirt  and  their  camps  as  a 
rule  are  untidy  and  unattractive,  with  dirt  and  oid  rags  and  litter 
scattered  about,  which  they  make  no  ei'iort  to  remove — they  seem  in- 

aA  ai^^i»  -Q  ita  .TQ^-e'Cc-  ?  — 


i 


i 


The  class  of  whites  with  whom  most  of  the  Indians  are  in  closest 
contact  is  as  a  rule  the  lowest  and  most  depraved,  a  class  whose  in- 
fluence is  degradirig  and  brutalizing-.  Tlieso  people  are  not  only 
coarse  and  vulgar  and  often  drunk,  but  they  deny  that  the  Indian  has 


Vv>wv>/x. 


any  rights  the  white^is  called  to  respect.  At  a  camp  I  recently 
visited  between  Cherokee  and  Carters,  in  Toulumne  County,  the  In- 
dians were  livirig  in  rude  hovels  with  strong  doors.  On  my  approach 


i41  the  women  except  the  olaest 


disappeared  within  the  huts 


and  bolted  the  doors,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  Uile  to 
reassure  them  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  come  out. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  Indians  that  in  spite  of  the  demoralizing 
and  brutalizing  effects  of  c-mtact  with  the  harder  whites,  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  kind  ana  considerate  ana  have  iaoals 
that  should  put  many  of  us  to  shame.  This  is  noticeable  in  their 
stories  and  traditions,  and  in  their  teach in^_  the  chilciren,  o^-J 


^ 


,.kt,  .A 


i   ,i*.ja. 


.k.S.AjUk.^. 


r- 


The  Mu-wa  and  Me-ce-non  Indians  are  much  alike  m  many  respects, 
In  youth  and  middlo  life  thoy  are  well  proportioned  and  fairiy  ^pod 
looking  and  many  of  them  hc^ve  fine  strong  profiles,  though  the  Mu- 
wa  women  are  likely  to  take  on  mory  fat  tkn  meets  the  requirements 
of  most  standards  of  grace  of  form[ln  middle  life  thoy  are  decided- 


ly broad  and  chunked.]. 


•  (J 


In  olci  age  they  "become  thin^^  scra'^my  and  in  extreme  age  with- 
ered and  winkled  and  so  crippled  that  they  can  hardly  ^  et  about. 


The  very  old  women^usualTyOwear  the  hair  cropped  short.  Most  of 
them  are  blind  or  nearly  blind  and  ugly  to  look  upon.  But  their 
ugliness  is  due  to  em  ciation  and  wrinkles — not  to  dispositi -n-- 
for  within  the  dirty  skinny  distorted  case  is  usually  a  kind  human 

hoa^'t.  I  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  tenderness  of  expression 

that  would  co^^ie  over  t-he  aeeply  wrinkled  faces  of  these  aged  women 

as  their  half  blind  eyes  were  upturned  to  mine,  to  answer  some 

question  as  to  their  families  or  their  history.  Their  common  ills 

make  them  patient  and  kina,  especially  to  the  sick  and  afflicted. 

The  sjTTipathetic  way  the  women  habitually  treat  the  afflicted  is 


touching.  A  Me-ce-non 


,  in  passing  my  question  to  an  elder 


i 


invalid  women,  put  her  arm  around  her  neck  ana  spoke  to  her  in 


the  kindest  and  geltlest  manner.- 

Their  cheerfulness  under  adversity  is  phenomenal. 


!  t 


\ 


\ 
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INTBODUCTORY 


any  uart  of 


the  hifitory. 


geograp 


the  Indians  of  losemite  region  it  seems 


worth  while  to  digress  long  enoughjkto  take  a  hastj  glance  at 


the  events  that  preceded  and  led  up  to  theirjtreatment  hy  the 


whites, yto  ott^^the  dominant  features  of  their  home  counf^  ' 


iological  euTironment  in  which  they  live^O/vX 


The  Spanish  ]padres  entered  California  from  Mexico  in 


the  year  1769  and  at  once  began  the  establishment  of  the  series 


of  wonderful  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  ability  and  devotion 


known  as  the  Missions 


I 


Prior  to  the. arrival 


\ 


a  few  bold 


mariners  had  touched  on  the  shores  of  the  Golden  State,   As 


early  as  1542  Cabrillo  visited  the  Santa  Barbara  region,  where 


he  died  on  one  of  the  islands  (San  Miguel).   He  contributed 


much  of  value  concerning  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  state, 


and  mentioned  a  number  of  their  villages 


Next  came  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  in  1579  beached  his 


vessels  on  the  southern  shore  of  Point  Reyes  peninsula  in  the 


bay  that  now  bears  his  name*   He  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Indians 


(the  Hoo-koo-e'-ko  tribe)  and  was  much  entertained  by  them. 


Then  in  1602  Viscaino  visited  San  Diego  and  the  island 


of  Santa  Catalina,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  spent  about  two 


weeks  at  or  near  the  present  settlement  of  Monterey* 


While  each  of  these  navigators  contributed  priceless 


infoimation  concerning  the  aboriginal  life  of  the  Indians  visited. 


there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  exerted  any  marked 


influence  upon  them,  and  their  intercourse  seems  to  have  been 


^olly  friendly. 


But  with  the  Spanish  Padres  the  case  was  very  different* 


They  at  once  assumed  control  of  the  country  and  of  its  people, 


gaining  in  power  and  continuing  in  authority  until  the  seculari- 


zation of  the  Missions  in  1834,   For  a  period  of  65  years  they 


exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  native  population  all  the 


way  from  San  Diego  to  a  little  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay* 


Their  soldiers  scoured  the  country,  visiting  numerous  villages 


for  the  purpose  of  securing  Indians  to  baptize,  and  slaves  to 


work  at  the  Missions*   Their  own  accounts  show  that  when  they 


met  resistance  they  attacked  the 


ias,  destroyed  the  houses 


and  supplies,  usually  with  fire,  killed  the  men,  and  carried  off 


th 


e  women  and  children*  ^They  classified  all  Indians  in  2  great 


categories— fiflniilflji  or  Wild  Indians,  and  Neophytea  or  converts* 


The  Neophytes  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  homes  and  remove  to 
the  Missions,  ^ere  they  becamo/v^an  army  of  ^workers* 


While  this  period  of  Spanish  aggression  might  be  supposed 


to  have  ended  with  the  secularization  of  the  Missions  in  1834, 


its  serious  effects  really  became  at  once  greatly  intensified. 


owing  to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  protection  and  means  of  support. 


and  continued  until  after  the  United  States  took  possession  of 


the  state  in  1846*   Two  years  later  (1848)  the  discovery  of 


gold  brought  to  the  state  a  horde  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 


world*   They  swarmed  over  the  mountains  and  foothills  throughout 


the  Sierra  region  and  invaded  the  Coast  Ranges  from  San  Francisco 


Bay  to  the  Oregon  line,  everywhere  intruding  on  the  home  life  of 


the  native  trihes,  and  everywhere  exerting  a  disastrous  influence 


upon  them 


And  it  appears  that  while  the  pressure  of  foreigners  upon 


the  Indian  population  was  continuous  from  the 


of  the 


Mission  Padres  in  1769  to  and  afterthe  American  occupation, 


there  were  two  periods  of  sudden  and  marked  intensification  of 


aggression,  with  correspondingly  rapid  decrease  of  the  native 


inhabitants. 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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ho  sludy  uf  'Uie~4MiiiiaD_i 


any  pert  Ji  \S^  ^rorld  it  is  well  to/toiow  something  of 


history. 


geography,  and  dominant  aspects  cy  the  region  in  order 


¥ettB< 


lette" 


jidiiig  of  the\)eopl 


3efore 


the  Indians  of  losemite  region  it  seems 


worth  while  to  digress  long  eno ugh vto. take  a  hasty  glance  at 


the  eyonts  that  preceded  and  led  up  to  theirj^eatment  by  the 


7.hites,  tO/^i»te  the  dominant  features  of  their  home  country.-swi 


xthe  biological  envircnnent  in  which  they  lived.  o.'vJL 


icy— 
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The  Spanish "Jadres  entered  California  from  Mexico  in 


the  year  1769  and  at  once  began  the  establishment  of  the  series 


of  wonderful  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  ability  and  AeToti&n 


knovn  as  the  Missions* 


\ 


Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscan  Padres  a  few  bold 


mariners  had  touched  on  the  shores  of  the  Golden  State*   As 


early  as  1542  Cabrillo  visited  the  Santa  Barbara  region,  where 


he  died  on  one  of  the  islands  (San  l^iguel)*   He  contributed 


much  of  value  concerning  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  state. 


and  mentioned  a  number  of  their  villages* 


Next  came  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  in  1579  beached  his 


vessels  on  the  southern  shore  of  Point  Reyes  peninsula  in  the 


bay  that  now  bears  his  name*   He  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Indians 


(the  Hoo-koo-o-ko  tribe)  and  vas  much  entertained  by  them 


Then  in  1602  Viscaino  visited  San  Diego  and  the  island 


of  Santa  Catalina,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  spent  about  two 


weeks  at  or  near  the  present  settlerrent  of  Monterey* 


While  each  of  these  navigators  contributed  priceless 


irifcrrnation  concerning  the  aboriginal  life  of  the  Indians  visited. 


there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  exerted  any  marked 


influence  upon  thera,  and  their  intercourse  seems  to  have  been 


wholly  friendly. 


But  with  the  Spanish  Padres  the  case  was  very  different. 


They  at  once  assumed  control  of  the  country  and  of  its  people. 


gaining  in  power  and  continuing  in  authority  until  the  s 


zation  of  the  Missions  in  1834.   For  a  period  of  65  years  they 


exorcised  a  profound  influence  on  the  native  population  all  the 


way  from  San  Jiego  to  a  little  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 


Their  soldiers  scoured  the  country,  visiting  numerous  villages 


for  the  purpose  of  securing  Indians  to  baptize,  and  slaves  to 


•work  at  the  Missions.   Their  own  accounts  show  that  when  they 


met  resistance  they  attacked  the  rancherias,  destroyed  the  houses 


and  supplies,  usually  with  fire,  killed  the  men,  and  carried  off 
the  women  and  children.  v[They  classified  all  Indians  in  2  great 


categories— fiflntilaa.  or  Wild  Indians,  and  Neophyte^  or  converts 


The  Neophytes  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  homes  and  remove  to 
the  ittissions,  where  they  became\an  army  of^orkers. 


While  this  period  of  Spanish  aggression  might  be  supposed 


to  have  ended  with  the  secularization  of  the  Missions  in  1834, 


its  serious  effects  really  became  at  once  greatly  intensified. 


owing  to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  protection  vnA   means  of  support. 


and  continued  until  after  the  United  States  took  possession  of 


the  state  in  1846.   Two  years  later  (1848)  the  discovery  of 


gold  brought  to  the  state  a  horde  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 


* 

world.   They  swarmed  over  the  mountains  and  foothills  throughout 


the  Sierra  region  and  invaded  the  Coast  Ranges  from  San  Francisco 


Bay  to  the  Oregon  line,  erery^hero  intruding  on  the  homo  life  of 


the  native  tribes,  and  everywhere  exerting  a  disastrous  influence 


upon  them, 


/nd  it  appears  that  while  the  pressure  cf  foreigners  upon 


the  Indian  population  was  continuous  from  the  arrival  of  the 


f^ission  Padres  in  1769  to  and  after  the  American  occupation. 


there  were  two  periods  of  sudden  and  marked  intensification  of 


aggression,  with  correspondingly  rapid  decrease  of  the  native 


inhabitants* 


V/ZU/F^^      Mev&n  Sick:    YcscAi/ii    Mf-y/ok      (SodUn  W-wok) 
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■  iriTH  OP  TU-TOK-A-TIU-LA 
As  recorded  by  Powers  in  1877 

Two  little  boys  went  dora  to  the  river  to  swim. 
After  splashing  about  for  awhile  they  ^rent  to  one  of 
the  neighboring  big  boulder  £ind  lay  down  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  Soon  they  fell  asleep  and  never  wakened, 
sleeping  on  through  moons  and  winters.  Ueanwhile  the 
great  rock  was  rising  little  by  little  until  it  lifted 
them  beyond  the  sight  of  their  friends.  Thus  they  were 
borne  up  beyond  all  human  help,  lifted  up  into  the 
blue  heavens,  and  still  they  slept  on  year  after  year. 
Then  nil  the  animals  aspombled  to  bring  the  boys  do\m 
from  the  rock.  Kvery  animal  sprang  as  high  up  the  wall 
as  he  could.  The  mouse  could  jump  only  a  handbreadth; 
the  rat  two  handbreadths;  the  raccoon  a  little  farther, 
and  so  on,  the  'Jrizzly  Bear  making  a  mir.hty  leap  far 
up  on  the  wall,  but  like  the  others  falling  back  in 
vain.  LBst  of  all  the  mountain  lion  tried  and  jumped 
farther  than  any  of  the  others,  but  he  too  fell  back. 
Then  carae  the  little  measuring  Jffonn  and  began  to  creep 
up  the  ro(jk.  Slo^^y,  a  little  at  a  time,  he  measured 
his  way  up  until  he  r.is   out  of  sight,  and  continued 
crawling  until  at  last  he  reached  the  top.  Then  he 
took  the  little  boys  and  brought  them  safely  to  the  ground 
For  this  ""the  rock  was  called  after  the  measuring-worfe 
(t^ltafcma)  Tutokanula." 


^ 


2 


LRemark  by  CJl.U.:   This  may  sound  all  right,  but 
it  is  evidenfetof  someone's  creative  imagination. 


is  the 


name  for  the  Sandhill  Crane, 


a  great  chief  of  the  First  People.  El  Capitan  was  named 
IttlflkaJQaia.  after  this  early  divinity  of  the  prehuman 
people,  not  after  the  measuring-worm.] 


^* 


MU-WJt 


OJ'^'Vv^ 


V^«l^ 


On  September  16,   1902,   I  visited  3  camps  of  Mu.-wa  Indians 
at  Bull  Creek.     One  cawp  consists  of  the  house  and  garden-  (corn, 
squaphsB,  beans, &c)   of  the  Austin  famil3p,  and  is  on  lull  (Jreek 
about  a  mile  below  the  settlement  and  has  mo  road  leading  to  it. 
The  faciily  consists  of  Austin,  his  full  blood  wife,  and  4  diildren 
(2  girls  and  2  boys).     THie  7/ife  has  her  chin  tattaoocl  vertically; 
the  oldest  daughter  has  hers  marked  (jiot  tattooed)  vertically,  and 
has  also  lines  leading  away  from  the  corners  of  her  mouth.     This 
family  is  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Yosemite.     All  of  the  others 
spend  part  of  the  starmer  there*     The  other  camps  are  a  short  mile 
above  the   settlement  -one   (Capt.  Paul's)   on  a  little  hill;   the 
other  (Pete  Hiliard^s)  on  the  flat  nearby,  among  the  Ponderosa  pines. 

At  these  latter  camps  I  was  interested  to  see  tlmt  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  very  very  old  sep^  named  CTallomena  (Capt. 
Paul's  sister)   I  krnow  the  whole  outfit,  havir^  met  them  in  previous 
years  m  Yosemite  Valley.     In  fact,   Capt.  Paul  and  Pete*'s  family 
only  just  came  down  from  the  valley  (last  week).     Living  with  Pete 
and  his  wife  and  children,  is  a  small  slerxier  youngish 
saw  in  the  valley  last  year.     She  is  the  wife  of  Indian  Brown,   and 
has.  a  young  baby. 

Capt.  Paul  is  now  an  old  man,  but  still  fine  looking.  Eis 
daughter  Julian,  whom  also  I  knew  in  the  Talley,  is  here  with  him, 
Pat  N^ncy,  whom  I  have  known  in  Yosemite  several  years,  lives  hure 
also,  but  is  now  in  the  ?alley.  She  will  come  out  before  long. 
Tnese  people  tell  me  that  all  of  tlie  Yosemite  IndiaiiB  come  out  and 
down  the  river  to  winter.  Besides  tiBse  who  winter  on  ^11  Creek, 
the  others  winter  at  Kites  Cove  or  on  the  Merced  below  Big  Meadows. 


whom  I 


kU-WA 


2        (fL^^ULK^  (^^.-t^vC^ 


Yosemite  Mary  winters  at  Kite  (Jove.     Pete  tells  me  ttiat  the  vory 

old  ^^BSTfrom  the  camp  below  Indian  Canyon  (whom  I  have  known  several 

years)  died  last  winter  or  spring. 

Pete  tells  me   that  the  word  llm-wlx  which  vie  use  as  a  tribal 


name,   is  really  not  so,  "bi^t^  in  their  language  simply  means  Indian  — 

any  Iniian.     We  use  it  in  a  general  sense  for  all  Indians  who  use 

the  word  for  Indian.     H'O  says  they  have  no   tribal  name  for  themselves. 

Ha  says  A-wah'^nes  is  their  old  name  for  Yosomite  ?alley,   and 
applies  to  tiie  place,  not  the  Indians.     Tiiat  is,  it  is  not  the  name 
of  a  trihe  or  even  a  clan,   though  it  may  be  used  geographically  as 
j&ffaimiee;  Muwa.  meaning  Yossmite  Indians. 

The  language  of  tiiese  Indians  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Sonora  MuWa,  althoi;^  many  words  differ  —  some,  even  among  the 
numerals.     A  few  exazjiples  of  this  difference  will  be  found  on  com- 

parirg  the  following  words,  which  I  got  today  from  Pote*s  wife,  with 
corresporxiing  words  used  by  tlB  S'onora  Mu-waf  as  recorded  in  Tol.  II, 
pp .   162->165  of  thi  s  Journal] 

LlPocabulary!^omi tted .     S^ee  California  Journal  for  1902,   201-202, 
Sept.   16,   1902.1 

The  place  (locality)  where  old  C^pt.  Paul  lives  they  call 
Sb»peK-che ;  hence  many  Indians  call  Paul  go«-pBn:-chg.   (So-pen-che  is 
th9  name  of  Mountain  Mahogany,  Qterc ocarpus,. )  Pete  used  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  his  tribe  men  are  often  named  after 
the  places  where  they  live.     So^^penj^j^  means  Mountain  Mahogany.     A 
new  igloo  shaped  hut  has  been  built  at  Paulas  camp. 


--California  Journal  for  1902,   196-202.     Sopt,  Id,   1902. 


DESTT^CTION  OF  YOSSHTZ  i:n)IAI]S,  1851, 

A.S -Taylor  in  thn  Colifomia  Fanner  luotee  the  account  given 
in  the  Wariposa  Democrat.  July  1856.  of  Capt.  Boling's  capture  of 
Yosanite  Indians  and  the  eubsoiuent  annihilation  of  the  Yq Semite 


•H«*^^>^» 


tribe  by  the  Monos: 

•The  >%riposa  Democrat  of  July  1856.  in  its  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Yosmiite  Falls  in  1B5Q,.  gives  the  followin-  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Yosomite  Indians:  "Captain  Boling  next  proceeded  to  Liike  Wonq,. 
near  the  Mono  Pass.  The  journey  ms  forty  miles  in  ler^th.  and  oter 
the  7?orst  of  trails  —  the  snow  being  in  plr-.ces  over  20  feet  deep. 
This  Like  is  a  lax^e  basin  elevated  on  a  conical  rock,  covering  an 
area  of  nearly  100  acres.  In  places  wher-  it  was  nob  frozen  over, 
it  v?as  filled  with  ducks  and  geese,  and  no  doubt,  abounds  in  trout- 
Here  Captain  Bolin:  succeeded  in  cap  uring  over  a  hundred  Indians- 
With  nearly  150  Yosemiteg  .Capt.  Bolin-  started  for  tbe  can^^p  of  tb^ 
Conir.issioners.  which  place  he  reached  vvithout  further  trouble  or 
delay.  The  bucks  were  made  to  carr\^  the  bagage  of  the  tribe,  while 
the  vomen  and  children  were  permitted  to  travel  un^incumbered.  This 
the  Indian  warriors  considered  a  :reat  indignity,  and  said  that 
death  was  preferable  to  this  disgrace.  This  tribe  did  not  long  re- 
main  vith  the  Commissioners;  they  returned  again  to  the  homes  of 
t>^eir  fathers,  and  shortly  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mono 
tribe.  .":ho  live  beyonr^  the  Mono  Pass,  and  from  whom,  on  leavings  to 
return  to  their  Valley,  they  stole  a  number  of  horses.  Indit:;nant 
at  this  br  ach  of  hospitality,  the  Monos  rallied  their  men  and  pur- 
sued t^e  Yosemites.  detenrined  on  revenge.  Tan-nay-ia  collected 
all  the  warriors  of  hiB  tribe,  and  placin-^  himself  at  their  head 


m3t  the  advancin3  enemy.  A  battle  eneued,  s me  five  miles  from  the 
Valley.  Ten- nay- ia  was  slain  —  his  warriors  defeated  —  and  the 
women  and  children  carried  into  captivity.  So  terrible  was  the 
revenue,  and  so  vigorous  the  pursuit  of  the  Monoe .  that  but  six  of 
the  Yosemite  tribe  remained  to  tell  of  the  misfolftunes  of  their 
people,  and  rroum  the  loss  of  t  eir  country  and  their  wives- 
Ten-nay-ia,  on  one  occasion  said  that  long  after  his  death  his  voic* 
would  be  echoir^  amon:^,  the  hills  of  his  native  ho^,  as  he  had  often, 
at  ni^ht,  heard  the  voices  of  ns  fathers  in  the  Valley.  Such  is  the 
end  of  this  once .power^ful  tribe.  Their  trails  are  dim—  their 
people  are  scattered  or  destroyed  —  and  their  watch-fires  no  more 

s. 

blaze  from  the  surrrit  of  the  si-nal  rock;. yet  their  tribe  and  their 
sufferirgs  will  never  be  forgo ttenj  for  thousands  shall  cane  from 
abroad  to  view,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  majestic  scenery  of 
the  Yosemite  Valleyi  ■ 
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XOJOIITi  i^JlAm 


The  first  maibor  of  the  fii^t  vpluim  of  Mutohin^^s* 


California  «.*fif;a3ine,  dated  July 


^t?  ontitlftd 


'*7ha  Yo-H?ni-i-te  7all«y,*'    On  pppe  4,f?n  nccotuit  is  p.iven 
of  an  mtrlj  oxpefltion  bj'l'ajor^vnf^o,  apparently  in  1848 
for  the  purpose  of  pimishin^  lndi^in«  in  the  Ycseniitp  region. 
In  this  account  the  folio  4nr^  sti^tenient  occurs: 

,  "The  Major  ^vith  his  party,  findinf  the  Ifi=JIiiJBr.irl«»2. 


too  much  for  thora,  hf:d  to  mnke  a  hnsty  retreat  in  th»  bont 
way  thoy  could  without  the  nuch  priced  trophies  of  Indiijn 

* 

vnrf^re'— the  Indian  ivoBcn— and  ./hich  i?  alnost  invjirihbly 
the  only  cttuse  of  war  {mong  theasolvos  and    dth  th«    .hitei?.'"' | 

"two 

The  Sf.rae  article  con t'  inn  nn  account  of  tho^InlLin- 
hunting  expeditions  cf  llajor  lav^jge  /nd  'Jjpt.  John  "^o^^oc 


In  A*  Toseiiite  78ll<?y  in  March  and  Say  1851.     The  valley 
vas  disc07errd  en  tho  firJ^t  cf  thcfio  expeditions. 

In  this  ?irticle,ap^)Rrently  Vv^ritton  hj  the  cd itori^>K. 
Kutchingr,,  the  nine  cf  old  ^hiof  :'enf!y?>   (or  laniya.)  is 
consistently  aisspRlled  *'Jw»ne-^«.eh>** 


"if  Hutchings  "^alif.  ug..  "ol,  1,  ^o.  1,  p.  4,  July  1856. 


L.  H.  BUNIIKLL'S  »Dl3C0y^I  0?  THii!  I033MIT:^» 


L.  H.  Sonnell's  book  entitled  •Discovery  of  the 
tosendte  and  the  Indian  War  of  1851 •  contains  much  informa- 
tion of  value,  and  some  of  peculiar  significance,  concerning 
Indians  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra* 

The  author's  brutal  candor  gives  a  telling  insight  into 
the  real  attitude  of  the  early  miners  and  traders  towai-d 
the  Indians  whose  territory  and  women  they  seized  without 
scruple*  Much  may  be  read  between  the  lines*  Apart  from 
this,  many  facts  of  interest  are  recorded*  Following  are  a 

few  references: 

Tenaya's  mother  was  a  Mono  Paiute  and  he  lived  at  Mono 
Ifike  '.7hen  young  (p*  64).  He  was  killed  in  1853  by  a  Hono 
Chief  in  retribution  for  acts  of  his  young  men  (72,293-294)* 

Pood  and  food  caches— 78,  94,  151 

Baskets— 78-79,  94-95,  U9,  151 

Mourning  customs— 82,  117 

Mortar  holes  or  'hoyas' — 93 
mush  (Atola)— 93 


Murder  of  Tenaya's  son — 164-165 


The  quantity  of  accrna  burned  by  the  Mariposa  Battalion 
was  estimated  at  400-600  bushels. 


DATS  OP  DIGCOVEri  0?  YOSKMITi?  7ALLST 


Julius  H.  Pratt  of  Montclair,  !?•  J.,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Century  Ifegazine  for  December  1890,  dis- 


Bonnell 


Pratt 


states  that  in  January  1851.  in  company  »vith  Professor 
Forrest  Shepard  of  How  Ilaven,  Conn.,  and  Professor  Nooney 
of  "'GPtem  Reserve  Collef,e,  Ohio,  ho  stopped  at  Coulter's, 
now  kncvm  as  Coulterville,  a.)Out  25  miles  west  cf  Yosemite. 

He  was  told  that  a  few  days  before  his  visit  six 
Indians  came  to  a  trading  tent  at  Coulter's,  when  a  drunken 
ruffian  from  Texas  rtabbed  to  the  heart  the  chief  of  their 
party.  The  other  five  Indians  shot  the  Texan  with  their 
bows  and  arrovra  and  retreated  to  the  forest*  Two  ni{»hts 


later 


16  mules  were  stolen  from  Coulter's  c 


and  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  Great  excitement  followed, 
and  a  company  of  about  a  hundred  armed  men  from  the  camp 
and  vicinity  followed  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  into  the 
great  canyon, where  the  Indians  were  aurpriaed.  Pratt  states 
that  the  mules  iiad  already  been  converted  into  jerked  meat 
and  hung  up  to  dry*  The  attacking  party  **had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  {Slaughtering  a  large  number  of  the  Indians,  with 
their  squaws  and  papooses." 


Pratt 


to  no 


place  on  earth  other  tlian  loscmite.  Probably  he  had  not 


civ^v-^ 


TRKATMKNT  OP  INDUNS  BT  ^ITES 

Miss  Gordon  Cnianing,  during  her  brief  stay  in 
California*  learned  much  concemin^^  the  treatment  of 
Indians  by  our  people.  The  whites  wanted  the  land, 
and  its  original  inhabitants  were  looked  upon  as 
Qumberers  of  the  soil  who  roust  leave  or  be  killed. 
She  goes  on  to  say:  "It  is  all  such  a  pitiful  history, 
and  it  does  seem  so  hard  that  the  earnest  solemn  red  men, 
so  picturesque  in  their  barbaric  feathers  and  war-paint, 
could  have  been  taught  no  conciliatory  lesson  by  their 
white  bro  thers— no  thing  but  the  oft-enacted  deeds  of 


sion,  by  which  they  have  again  and 


never-ending 

again  been  compelled  to  retreat  farther  and  farther  into 

the  wilds,  before  the  ever-advancing  wave  of  settlers, 

to  urtiom  all  pleasant  pastures  and  desirable  streams  and 

springs  were  sites  to  be  coveted,  and  therefore 

appropriated." 


Ciiinming 


Hiss  Gordon  Cumraing,  in  Hay  1878,  made  an  attractive 
and  insfmctive  sketch  of  an  Indian  camp  on  the  north 
bank  of  Heroed  Kivor  a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
present  hotel,  bhe  has  combined  in  this  single  sketch 
three  of  the  conical  bark  lodges,  two  of  the  large 
cylindrical  acorn  storage  caches,  a  number  ©f  Indians, 
including  a  woman  carrying  a  baby  on  her  back  in  the 
usual  baby  basket,  women  making  acorn  flour  by  pounding 
.in  the  mortar  holes  in  a  big  rock,  an  acorn  leach  where 
the  bitter  principal  is  washed  out  of  the  acorn  flour, 
and  a  woman  cooking  the  acorn  mush  in  baskets  by  means 

of  hot  stones* 

She  describes  the  conical  huts  as  "consisting    [136] 
only  of  long  strips  of  thick  pine-bark,  piled  up  like  a 
pyramid,  and  with  flaps  of  deer-skin  to  curtain  the  door 
at  night,.. A  fire  is  kindled  in  the  middle  of  this  bark-  [137 
tent,  and  the  blue  rmoke  escapes  by  a  hole  at  the  top, 
contrasting  charmingly  with  the  rich  sienna  and  brown 
tones  of  the  bark." 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  "wherever  a  cluster  of  bark- 
wigwams  have  been  erected,  there  invariably  are  several 
of  these  tall  baskets,  like  most  attenuated  com-stfifeks. 
These  are  the  storehouses— the  granaries  of  these  frugal 

beings." 


riss: 


In  describing  the  process  of  making  the  acorn  flour 
and  cooking  the  mush,  she  makes  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  the  bread  must  be  very  bitter,  failing  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  process  of  leaching  takes  the  bitter 


elenent  out  of  the  flour* 


mas  informed  that  as  soon 


» 

as  the  acorns  are  ripe  the  Indians  set  to  wrk  gystematical4 
ly  to  harvest  them,  recognizing  the  rivalry  between  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand  and  the  woodpeckers,  jays,  squirrels, 

and  mice  on  the  other. 

Speaking  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Indians, 
she  states  that  all  have  a  thick  mop  of  unkempt,  long, 
lanky  black  hair,  and  that  the  men  sometimes  wear  long 
braids,  while  the  women  cut  their  hair  across  the  forehead; 
Ind  adds  that  some  of  the  men  embellish  their  faces  with 
streaks  of  vermillion.  She  mentions  also  that  the  women 
make  "the  most  beautiful  baskets." 


0.  f.  Gordon  Cmnming,  Qmnite  Qragg>  1884 
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Last  of  Yosemite  Indians  Visits 

Valley  After  a  7  5- Year  Absence 


By  C.  P.  RUSSELL 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  July  13.— In  June.  1928.  Yosemite  Nature 
Motes,  the  writer  described  a  visit  with  Maria  Lebrado,  the  last  of  the 
Yosemite  Indians  who  were  in  the  famous  valley  when  it  was  discovered 
by  white  men  in  1851.  Since  being  dispossessed  of  her  Yosemite  valley 
home,  this  ancient  squaw  has  resided  on  a  small  ranch  which  was  home- 
steaded  by  her  Mexican  husband.  For  some  75  years  she  has  steadfast- 
ly refused  to  return  to  the  beautiful  haunts  of  her  childhood.  In  June 
of  1929  she  was  prevailed  upon  by  one  of  her  grandsons  to  travel  in  an 
automobile  from  her  ranch  in  the  Mariposa  region  to  the  Yosemite  val- 
ley. A  good  personal  friend  among  the  local  Indians  informed  the  writ- 
er of  her  presence  in  the  valley  and  he  took  opportunity  to  again  spend 
three  hours  with  the  amazing  old  lady. 

Maria  talks  Spanish  and  Indian,  developed  in  a  gambling  game. 
Her  daughter  served  as  interpreter.  Maria  declares  that  Tom  "Hutch- 
In  this  last  conversation  with  her  ings,"  the  Yosemite  Indian  befriend- 
many  friends  new  facts  were  re-  ed  by  J.  M.  Hutchings,  attended  to 
vealed.  but  it  was  gratifying  to  dis-  the  burning  of  the  bodies  and  pack- 
cover  that  she  held  to  her  story  of  ed  the  charred  remains  upon  his 
1928.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  own  back  from  Mono  Loke  to  Hites 
her  description  of-  the  killing  of  old  Cove.  There  a  great  "cry"  was  held 
Chief  Tenaya  checks  with  what  she  for  two  weeks,  the  remaining  Yo- 
had  said  in  1928.  She  maintains  Semite  Indians  and  all  of  their 
that  the  Yosemite  chief  and  four  of  friends  bewailed  the  loss  of  Chief 
his  followers  were  killed  at  Mono-  Tenaya  and  the  four  tribesmen. 
Lake  by  Flutes  during  a  brawl  that    Maria   did    not   disclose    the    exact 


6q 
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spot  where  the  charred  bones  were 
buried. 

A  real  attempt  was  made  to  learn 
something  of  Major  J.   D.   Savage. 
Maria  described  the  killing  of  Ten- 
aya's    son    in    Yosemite    valley,    of 
which  account  she  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness, and  attempted  to  picture  Sav- 
age, the  commander  of  the  invad- 
ing forces  of  white  men.    As  in  the 
previous  interview,  she  maintained 
that  his  clothes  were  red.     She  de- 
scribed his  hair  as  falling  about  his 
shoulders  and  his  beard  as  coming 
half  way   to  his  waist.     She  again 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  love  on 
the   part   of   the   Yosemite   Indians 
for  this  leader  of  the  tribes  that  in 
habited  the  hills  west  of  Yosemite. 
She  did  admit  that  he  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Fresno,   but   described   her   idea   of 
him  as  "no  good." 

She  spoke  of  Galen  Clark  and  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  help- 
ful friendliness  which  this  Yosemite 
pioneer  always  displayed  for  the  In- 
dians of  the  region. 

She  knew  nothing  of  Dr.  Bunnell, 
member  of  the  Mariposa  battalion, 
who  wrote  the  one  and  only  account 
of  the  discovery  party.  She  did, 
however,  describe  a  man  who  es- 
corted Chief  Tenaya  from  Tenaya 
Lake  to  Yosemite  valley  at  the 
point  of  a  gun.  This  man,  accord- 
ing to  Bunnell's  account,  was  Bun- 
nell himself. 

It  is  hoped  that  Maria  can  be  in- 
duced to  visit  the  Yosemite  museum 
and  supply  much  needed  informa- 
tion on  the  use  and  preparation  of 


the  wealth  of  local  ethnological  ma- 
terials exhibited  in  our  Indian  room. 
She  is  very  reluctant,  however,  to 
mingle  with  white  people,  and 
should  her  visit  materialize  it  will 
be  because  her  intelligent  descend- 
ants prevail  upon  her  to  make  this 
information  available  to  the  gene- 
rations of  white  men  and  Indians 
who  will  follow. 

By  way  of  describing  her  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  her  attitude  toward 
the   white  man   she  explained   that 
as  she  sat  in  her  daughter's  camp 
a  few  days  ago  four  white  ladies  ap- 
proached her.  Maria  was  practicing 
the  ancient  custom     of     preparing 
acorn  food.     She  was  cracking  the 
acorns  and  grinding     their     meats. 
The  white  ladies  expressed  a  desire 
to  buy   some  acorns.       They     pur- 
chased   five    each   and    paid    Maria 
at  the  rate  of  Ic  per  acorn.  Maria 
explained    that    after    experiencing 
their  loss  of  stored  food  in  1851  and 
the   very   great   loss   of   domain    in 
their   removal   from    Yosemite   val- 
ley that  she  would  gladly  accept  $5 
each  for  all  acorns  which  she  might 
gather  and  dispose  of  to  the  white 
men  in  her  remaining  years  of  life. 
In   Maria  we  have  indeed  a  last 
link    of   the   past    and    it    behooves 
those   of  us  who  are   interested   in 
preserving  the  story  of  past  events 
In  Yosemite  to  obtain  from  her  all 
that  she  may  have  to  tell.     In  re- 
turn we  might  very  well  attempt  to 
supply     her     with     the     necessary 
worldly  goods  which  will  make  for 
her  comfort  during  the  few  years 
that  she  has  to  live.  . 
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MARIA  LEBRADO  IS  A  GUEST  AT  MUSEUM 

By  Mrs.  H.  J.  Taylor 


Maria  Lebrado,  aged  88  or  »0 
years,  last  survivor  of  the  Yosemite 
Indians  driven  from  their  Ahwah- 
nee  by  the  Mariposa  Battalion  in 
1851,  was  a  distinguished  and  'nter- 
esting  visitor  at  the  museum  on 
July  3,  1929.  Seventy-eight  years 
had  elapsed  since,  as  a  little  girl 
of  10  or  12  years,  she  went  *'oith 
from  this  valley  with  her  poopl*:. 
without  food  or  clothing,  never 
again  to  know  the  tie  of  tribe  or 
band  Henceforth,  the  Yoseinites 
were  a   scattered   people 

Maria  is  granddaughter  of  Chi3f 
Tenaya.  Physically  she  is  bent 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  feebh'ness 
She  is  possessed  of  alert,  strong 
mental  powers.  Her  memory  is 
remarkably  clear.  Her  wholo  ne- 
ing  expresses  vigour.  In  her  wrin- 
kled face  the  history  of  life  ■  ex- 
periences is  more  clearly  and 
deeply  written  than  words  can  con- 
vey. The  eyes,  somewhat  dimaioi, 
hold  a  deep  reflection  Her  •speech 
is  laconic  and  powerful  Her  Wf>rd  » 
are  Indian.  Spanish  and  ICngUsh. 
In  the  tone  of  her  voice,  in  the 
gesture  of  her  hand,   in   the!i}^hrs 


and  shadows  that  play  over  her 
face,  she  radiates  an  atmosphere 
in  which  we  live  by  gone  events 
and  feel  history  that  cannot  be 
written  in  words.  Her  oft  repeated 
"Long  long,  long  go"  is  followed 
by  a  silence  more  expressive  ihan 
sound  Her  hands  relaxed  upon 
her  knees,  her  eyes,  looking  afar 
mirror  the  reflection  of  many 
years, 

George  Wright  and  his  friend, 
Ben,  endeared  themselves  to  Maria 
by  their  kindliness  and  their  ability 
to  speak  to  her  in  Spanish  ^he 
accompanied  us  to  the  old  vA?rne- 
tery  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  coasin 
Lucy  She  consented  to  visit  ihe 
museum  The  Indian  room,  fu!)  (f 
relics  so  familiar  to  hei  from  oarli 
est  childhood  quite  overwhelmed 
her  In  silence  she  extended  «ier 
hands  to  the  familiar  objects  about 
her  There  was  no  sound  save  her 
own  deep  drawn  breath  as  sne 
gazed  about  in  bewilderment  tn- 
dividujil  objects  drew  her  atterition 
The  spirit  of  youth  seemed  tr.  -e 
turn  to  her  Her  face  lit  up  vvirh 
merrihient    as    she    stooped    over    a 
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metate  and  with  the  pestle  showed 
how  the  acorn  meal  was  ground 
Her  interest  was  keen.  Her  ense 
of  humor  was  delicious  and  refresn- 
ing  as  she  laughingly  took  a  baby 
carrier,  'Kelley."  strapped  it  across 
her  forehead  to  show  how  she  car- 
ried her  papooses  '*L.ong,  long  so' 
long    go  all  gone." 

"With    George    Wright    and    Ben, 
we   took    Maria   and   her    daughter 
Grace  over  the  valley      None  of  as 
will  ever  forget  the  Indian  lore  ind 
history  that  fell  from  her   lips,  nor 
can    we    ever   forget    what    lay    too 
deep    for     words    as    she    stretcned 
her  arms   in  silence  to  El  Capitan 
and   agam   to  the   everlasting   rocK 
and    whispered    'Loya!',    a    siloace. 
then    a    reaching    forth    as    if    she 
must    touch     it    she    called     aloud 
•Loya!    Loya."      With    hands   folded 
to  her   breast  she  again   whispered 

•Loya"  •• 

What  loss  to  history  that  we  are 
not  preserving  the  Indian  names! 
There  are  Sentinel  Rocks,  Bridal 
Veil  Falls,  Half  Domes,  and  Vokual 
Falls  in  abundance  all  over  the 
world  Yosemite  alone  ha?  a 
"Loya."  a  '  Po-ho-no,"  a  '*Tis-»a 
ack,"  a  "Py  we-ack."  Why  lose 
these  to  the  world? 


Much  as  her  children  desired   ?t, 
Maria   had   never  allowed   her    pic- 
ture to  be  taken     She  had  become 
very    fond    of    "my    boys"    as    she 
called  George  and  Ben      I  told   her 
how   much   they   wanted   a  piot-iie, 
how  much  1  wanted  one,  how  much 
her  daughter    longed  for  it.     I  told 
her   how   much    Mi-     Russell   hoped 
for    one    to    place    in    the    museum. 
We    sat    on    the    ground    eating    in 
silence    the    dish    of    acorn     niush 
that    aMria    had   cooked.     We    Had 
nearly    finished.     She    looked    afar 
off  and  was  silent     Then  she  looked 
into   my   face    slowly   she     aid    one 
hand    on    my    shoulder,    the    oth^^r 
she    laid    first    on    her    breast    jnd 
then  on  mine  and  said.  "You   'ake 

pictures.  " 

Joseph  Dixon  has  produced  not  a 
picture,    but    a    wonderful    purirait 
of  Maria  Lebrado,  lone  survives*    of 
the    Indian    band    driven    from    the 
valley   nearly   four    score  years  ago 
This  portrait  is  in  the  Indian  room 
of  the   museum      History   that    .J.n 
never  be  put   into  words  is  written 
in  the  lines  of  that  face     On  look 
ing    at    thp    first    picture    from    hi3 
negatives,     Mr.     Dixon     remarked: 
"Her    life    history    is    expressed    m 
that    face.      It's    all    there." 


THE  GIFT  OF  MEMOKY 


By  Floyd  E.  Dewhirst 


When  yc.ii  have  watched  the  rainbow 
111  the  mist  ni   Ver-nal   Falls, 

Have  seen  the  flowing  splendor 
Of   the    fire   on   Glacier's   walls; 

When  you  have  met  the  sunrise 
On  the  marge  of  Mirrow  Lake. 

Your  memory  will  cherish 
.     These  as  treasures  none  may   take 

When    vou   nave   walked.   eniaptureO 
On  a   breezy  upland  trail. 

Have  skirted  granite  ledges 
Far  too  steep  for  you  to  scale. 


And  seen  the  snow  capped  rld^e.M 
Over  glacial   lakes  of  blue. 

You'll  always  carry   visions 
VVhiih    win    orerious   be  to  vou 

When  you  have  seen  the  Valley 

From  the  top  of  Ea^le  Peak. 
From   Hall   Dome.  K'lin^P-^^'*^  Tentvi 

AS  a  slender   winding  streak. 
Looked  down  upon  the  cascades 

Of   the    Merced     flowing    free. 
Your  heart  must  thank  its  Maker 

For  the  ^ift  of  memory 


Saoh  Uewok  village  had  its  own  hunting 


ground*  The 


hunted  up  as 


far  easterly  as  Cooper's,  above  strawberry. 


YOSEMITES 


and    neighboring  tribes. 


Notes  are  given  on  the  characteristics  of  the  tribes 
in  Yosemite  Valley  and  vicinity,   including: 


Division  of  territory; 

Commerce  among  the  tribes; 

CoMcunication; 

Dwellings; 

Clothing; 

Characteristics; 

Hiinting; 

Fishing; 

Foods; 

Religious  ceremonies  and  beliefs; 

Native  industries; 

Myths  and  Legends; 

General  information. 


^ 


—Galen  Clark,   Indians  of  the  Yosemite,  pp.  21-100, 
1904. 


Aiij8ttbon»  ihile  making  a  tour  of  the  gold-fields  in 
Uarch  1850,  visited  an  Indian  camp  on  a  branch  of  the 
Stanislaus.  He  speaks  of  their  food  as  (consisting 
chiefly  of  a  kind  of  gruel  made  from  acorns,  and  says 
that  he  saw  a  **papoose  too  small  to  walk,  with  a  stone 
in  his  hand  half  as  big  as  his  head,  shelling  out  the  nuts 


of  the  pine-cone. 


king  and  eating  thea  with  the  judg- 


ment of  a  monkey,  and  looking  very  much  like  one." 

Their  huts  he  described  as  an  irregular  cluster  of 
bark  and  mud  cones  facing  the  south,  and  with  the  usual 


number  of  fox-  and  wolf -like  dogs. 


In  providing  and  oaring  for  their  children,  ho  matter 
how  many  or  how  great  the  burden  of  their  support,  I  have 
never  seen  a  trace  of  the  attitude  so  comnon  among  the 
lower  whites— a  growling,  grumbling  attitude  acconpanled 
by  cruel  treatment  that  shows  how  unwelcome  the  children 
are,  and  how  ill  is  borne  the  tax  of  their  support.  The 
contrast  is  good  to  see*  In  frontier  saloon  towns  most 
of  the  white  children  are  coarse  and  cruel— a  natural 
product  of  the  degrading  and  brutal  atmosphere  with  which 
they  are  surrounded. 


Indian  children 


re  by  nature  and  example 


id-end 


polite  and 


kind  and  lack  the  spirit  of  vulgar  bravado  that  dominates 


the  white  child  of  the  frontier*  fit  an  early  age  tfe»y 


come  to  understand  the  mysteries  and  sadnesses  of  life. 


Baxley  visited  Tosemite  Valley  during  hia  travels 
in  1860  to  1862.  He  mentions  seeing  a  fire  glo\fing  in 
the  distance  and  then  a  viavy  line  of  burning  grass,  from 
fires  kindled  by  Indians  in  order  to  enable  thorn  more 
reodily  to  obtain  their  winter  supply  of  acorns  and  wild 
svreet  potato  root,  ^Hnokhau*. 

He  mentions  that  the  swarthy  features  of  the  Indians 
were  discolored  with  ashes  as  they  stood  around  their  camp- 
fires  mourning  for  one  of  their  tribe  who  had  been  murdered 


Tosemite  Mewuk  Indians 


Axigust  21,  1898  ...  A  few  Digger  Qlewfik]  Indians 

are  left  in  the  valley  and  we  saw  them  and  the  curious 

vertical  wicker  caches  in  which  they  store  acorns  to 
dry.      The  nen  catch  trout  for  the  hotel. 


C.H.M.  Calif.  Journal.  Vol.l,p.93,  1898 


In  1849  Jai^es  D.  .Savage,  who  aftenvard  discovered  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  began  mining  for  gold  at  Big  Oak  Flat.  He  employed  a  number 
of  India}is  v/hom  he  paid  in  blankets  and  provisions.  He  soon  developed 
«d  what  Hittell  describes  as  "a  facility  for  dealing  v/ith  the  Indians 

r 

and  contracted  intimate  alliances  with  them  as  well  in  a  domestic 
as  in  a  business  point  of  view" — ^by  which  he  doubtless  alludes  to 
the  then  well  knov/n  fact  that  Savage  had  taken  unto  himself  as  v/ives, 
at  the  same  time,  five  Indian  v/omen,  belonging  to  several  differ- 
ent  tribes. 

About  this  time  a  TexaJi  named  Rose  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the 

chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  near  Savage *s  place  and  stabbed  and  kil- 

led  him,  whereupon  the  Indians  shot  and  killed  Rose  with  their 


arrov/s.  "Tlie  whites  of  the  nei^borhood,  upon  hearing  of  Rose's 

death,  v/ithout  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  rush- 

ed  to  anns,  attacked  the  Indians  and  killed  a  number  of  them. The 
such 
result  v/as  strained  relations   between  the  whites  and  natives  as 

A 

to  threaten  a  wide-spread  Indian  v;ar;  but  Savage  managed  after 
considerable  negotiation  to  pacify  the  Indians;  and  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  moved  off  with  him  to  a  point  higher  up  in  the  moun- 
tains where  for  a  time  at  least  there  was  not  much  danger  of  inter 
ference  from  the  whites." — Hittell, Hist. Calif. Vol.  Ill, p. 130. 


/  \ 


i\ 


AFTER  THE  kVHITE  MAN  GAME 
A  story  of  confiscation  of  lands  and  of  70  years  of 


continuous  oppression  &  destruction 


c«»»-^ 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1850  serious 
troubles  arose  between  the  whites  and  Indians  along  the 
eastern  border  of  San  Joaquin  Yalley,  and  on  some  of  the 
tributary  streams  in  the  general  neighborhood  of  Fresno 
Creek.  Indians  belonging  to  some  of  the  valley  and  foot- 
hills  tribes,  exasperated  by  the  treatment  they  had 


raceived  at  the  hands  of  the  early  white  invaders, 
retaliatedTX  jfeiBftB^nained  James  D.  Savage  Md  two  stores 


for  trading  with  miners  and  Indians,  one  on  the  Lower 


4^. 


Fresno,  the  other  on  Little  Mariposa  Creek  about  20  miles 

south  of  Mariposa,  whefe)^**l»^' exchanged  his  goods  at  enor- 
mous profits  for  the  gold  obtained  from  his  Indian  miners." 

By  overbearing  conduct  and  by  keeping  five  ^f  th<i  Indian 

women  as  'wives*,  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious^;  in 


(^  '»n^\0k  <I  4 


consequence  of  whichj^6ne  of  his  *wives*  is  said  to  have 

warned  him  of  an  impending  outbreak. 

Me  at  once  notified  a  Major  Burney  and  Capt.  John 
Boling.,  and' preparations  were  made  for  defense.  Then  news 


came 


that  both  of  his  stores  had  been 


attacked  and  that  two  of  his  men  had  been  killed (MoM-A^5q). 


\A»-V-CtoL^ 


This  so  exasperated  the  p^^ie  that  a  company  was  at 
once  raised  and  dispatched  to  chastise  the  Indians.  A 

0 

t 

large  rancheria  high  up  on  the  Fresno  was  attacked/  and 
a  number  of  Indians  killed.  At  the  same  time  lieut.  Stein 


_»— ' 


was  killed  and  a  man  named  'M,   Little  wounded. 

Shortly  afterward  it  was  ascertained  that  a  large 
number  of  Indians  had  assembled  on  a  giountain  between 
northern  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin.  They  were  discovered 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Capt.  Boling  and  Lieut.  Ohandler 
had  a  "brush"  with  them  in  the  evening,  and  were  annoyed 
by  the  Indians  during  the  night.  Volunteers  were  called 
for,  and  36  came.  At  daylight  the  rancheria  was  stormed 

s 

with  great  fury,  and  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places  at 
the  same  time.  As  the  Indians  came  out  of  their  burning 
wigwams  they  were  shot  down.  The  chief,  Jose,  was  mortally 


wounded  and  23  of  his  men  killed.  Only  one  of  Gapt. 
Boling's  party  was  wounded,  and  he  but  slightly. 

After  this  a  number  of  white  men  got  together  and 
formed  themselves  into  vdiat  was  called  the  ^Mariposa 

........  ^„ ...  ..a.„Mp  :■?;;;.. .  s...... 

who,  wti a  uallud  UIajoi«»>'  This  socalled  battalion  set  out 
to  capture  or  exterminate  all  the  Indians  they  could  find. 


They  proceeded  to  the  South  Pork  of 


Merced  Hiver, 


where  a  rancheria  was  taken  without  firing  a  gun.  The 


occupants  were 


prisoners  and  driven  to  a  designated 


rendezvous.  Among  theKjwn 


were  two  chiefs, 


FQTi-.watch-ie  and  Oow-chit-ty  (brothers).  They  were 
ordered  to  send  runners  toAbring  in  feho  ohi 


enothor 


tribe  from  an  unknown  valley.  Next  morning  this  chief, 
who  proved  to  be  Ten-ie-ya,  came  in  alone,  and  stated 

that  his  people  would  come  the  following  day.  ^•Jaillftg 

to  arrive  on  tlmeTj  volunteers  were  called  for  to  storm 
their  stronghold';o-*i  Chief  Ten-ie-ya  was  forced  to  act 
as  guide. 


^ 


W^v*^ 


fXo  the  Valley,  letflDy  loBji 


agiii4A0t  Ilia  wi-Hr-^ftwa^lS  miles 


outh  For 


^j>>X>-\. 


promised 


"^^^"^^  73  Indians,  women,  and  children 

'V  _— 


.~ie-ya/V  They  explained  their  delay  by  the 
the  snow,  which  in  places  was  more  than  8  feet  deep.  ^On 
reaching  Tosemite  th^^ascended  the  valley  on  the  north 
side/  and  discovered  "wigwams"  show^  evidences  of  having 
heen  occupied  the  previous  night.  The  valley  was  scoured 


in 


all  directions  hut  not  an  Indian  could  be  found 


At 


length,  hid  among  the  rocks,  an  old  woman  was  discovered- 
"so  old  that  when  Ten-ie-ya  was  interrogated  in  regard  to 
her  age,  he  with  a  smile  said,  that  »when  she  was  a  child 
the  mountains  were  hills.'"   This  was  in  March  1851,  and 


as  snow  c 


ontinued  to  fall,  Major  3avage  ordered  the  command 


to  return.  KThis^^ 


the  first  visit  of 


white  men  to  Yosemite  Yalley 


t 


On  returning  to  the  rendezvous  thej^s 


Le*.  start 


ed  for  the 


Commissioners  Ceiip  on  Fresno  Fiver.     On  their  way  about 

a  hundred  more  Indians  came  and  gave  themselves  up,  but  ^ 


when  within  about  15  miles  of  the  Commissioners  Camp, 


Capt.  Boling  with  9 


men  was  sent  after  theKj«**ft«»»  and  succeeded  in  bringing 

in  about  a  hundred. 

later  (early  in  May)  another  lilxpedition  was  made  to 
losemite  and  fivXjndians  were  captured.^Ji5le^eijjru> 


1 a 


*•••,«**•• 


two  sons  of  Ten-ie-ya^ 


pjioonojei 


One 


1 


youngest  son 


•••*•#» 


attempt 


&g   to 


^4 


The  old  Chief 


escape^^s  shot  dead. 

secured  as  a  prisoner,  «Sg  brought  to  gaze  on  the  dead  body 

of  his  son.  "Not  a  word  did  he  speak,  but  the  workings  of 
his  soul  were  frightfully  manifested  in  the  deep  and  silent 
gloom  that  overspread  his  countenance.** 


^ 


•r 


Before  going  on  with  the  scanty  record  of  the 


of  these  unfortunate  people,  it  will  he  enlightening  to 
examine  in  a  little  more  detail  the  evidence  as  to  the 
tribes  known  or  believed  to  have  taken  part  in  the  depreda- 
tions for  which  the  Yosemite  Indians  were  punished.  The 
tribes  and  bands  involved,  according  to  the  statement  of 

« 

the  original  invaders  of  the  valley— the  Mariposa  Battalion- 


were: 


ChukchansiL 
fotoency 

NO^tohOO  -V-io-vmovlO- 

Pohoneche 

Honache 

Chowchilla 


Of  these  the  OhukchansjpMTCtoencx^ belong^i^  to  the  Tojpit 


stock, 


speak^  language  wholly  different  from  that  of 


the  Yosemite  Indians,  so  that  neither  could  understand  a 


to-lVc 


word  of  the^littguaga  of  the  other.  The  N6§tchoo^are  a 
Southern  Mewuk  band,  related  to  the  Yosemite  Indians. 


0    ^ 


•• 


The  status  of  the  Pohoneche  is  in  doubt.  The  Honache  are  not 


positively  identified.  Fowers^l 


the  name  a  misprint 


for  Monache,  a  fiute  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  inhabiting 
Owens  Valley  and  a  few  isolated  valleys  in  the  Sierra. 
'^The  name  Ohovnchilla  has  been  used  both  for  a  Mewa  tribe  in 
Chowchilla  Canyon,  related  to  the  losemite  Mewa,  and  for  a 
lokut  tribe  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river.^lt  would 
appear  therefore, from  the  records  of  the  attacking  party, 

r 

that  the  Indians  involved  in  the  alleged  predatory  forays 


^  ..  S^.^:^  *mJU'^.  ^W^*-  ^^v--^  •\  ^T^  '^ 


■«_^  «- — ■--^— f^ju..  (iJuCc^ 


/belong  to  tribes  remote  from  Tosemite  Valley,  and  with  two 
possible  exceptions  speaking  widely  different  languages. 
Puthermore,  the  region  in  which  the  depredations  occurred 


IS  s 


tated  to  have  been  the  ^wer  Fresno,  ^wer  Chowchilla, 


J^wer  Merced,  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  showing  that  the 
Indians  referred  to  were  valley  tribes,  not  mountain  tribes. 


v-^ 


And  since  it  is  well  known  that  all  of  these  tribes  were 


ii 


^ 


stationery,  that  each  was  restricted  to  a 
that  not  OBO  wag  in  any  oonae  nomadie,  it 


limited  area,  and 
is  reasonably 


safe  to  say  that  the  Yosemite  Indians  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  depredations^kjyMyluliiua  qX .  1- «^~^ ^'^'^ ^^-^-^ 


The  case  is  like  dozens  of  others  in  various  parts  of 
California,  where  Indians  of  one  tribe  were  nf^mu  attacked 
and  murdered  in  cold  blood  for  alleged  depredations  8^  U 
other  tribes.  And  in  more  than  one  instance  the  Indians 


attacked  had  never  before  seen  white  men,  and  came  out  to 


meet  them  not  in  a  warlike  manner,  but  in  a  spirit  of 


friendly  astonishment. 

Returning  to  the  Yosemite  Indians;  the  record 
shows  that  the  persecution  begun  by  the  whites  in  the  early 
part  of  1851  was  continued  into  the  next  year.  It  is  stated 
that  about  the  middle  of  June  1852  Ideut.  Moore,  with  a 


company  of  U.S.  Infantry,  left  ?t.  Miller  on  the  San  Joaquin, 
accompanied  by  the  same  Major  Savage  previously  referred  to. 


a  ^ 


'  who  was  still  in  coinmand  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  They 
were  hound  on  an  expedition  to  chastise  Indians  alleged  to 
have  murdered  white  men.  On  arriving  at  Yosemite  Valley 


they  found .the  Indians  had  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 


east  side,  taking  refuge  with  the  Mono  lake  Piutes^wU^^ 


^ 


v^«JISlv-us>S^  JL*.  ^^^  "^tK-jTV^  . 


idU-WA 


On  the  afternoon  of  September  17,   1902,   I  visited  3  Indian 
camps  near  Mariposa.     One  is  1  mile  up  the  creek  (north);  another 
li  mile;   the  3rd  about  2  or  Zi  miles  and  considerably  east  of  the 
creek.     The  first  consists  of  a  couple  of  houses  and  a  tall  hut 
(round)  and  contains  apparently  3  families.     The  second  comprises  a 
small  rough  house  in  which  the  old  mother  lives,  and  a  laiiger  and 
better  house  inhabited  by  her  son  and  his  wife  and  4  children.     It  hm 
an  orchard,  garden,  bam,  and  front-  3rani  and  is  enclosed  in  a  fence. 
The  3rd  comprises  a  man  and  wife  and  several  children,   and  consists 
of  a  fairly  good  house  and  garden  with  peaches,  &c. 

They  gave  me  the  numerals  and  a  few  words.     The  numerals  are; 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bull  G!reek  Mu-wa  (^iven  on  tcp  of 

p.  201*)   except,  that  a  was  sounded  li} 
Mah-hp^ka  instead  of  Mas-so-ka.   1  later  found  that  Mah-ho-ka  is  the 
regular  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  in  the  Mariposa  and  Ghov^chilla 
regions  and  south  to  and  including  the   small  Mu-wa  camp  on  B'rssno 
River  near  Fresno  Flat. 

[Small  vocabulary  omitted.     See  California  Journal  for  1902, 
205.206,   SepU  17,   1902.1 


At  the  upper  camp  they  were 


larsjqg  in  a  stone  mortar  the 


red  berries  of  Rhus  trilobata  which  they  sraT  they  use  for  a  sour 
drink  in  hot.  weather. 

The3r  also  make  cider  of  manzanita  berries,   and  use  the 
Ghowchilla  openwork  bowls  (Too»poo'-lah)   to  filter  the  juice  through, 
the  basket  retaining  the  broken  berries. 


They  call  this  country  Ghowchilla  and  call  themselves  Ghowchill 


Mu-wa . 


4> 


MU-WA 


2 


(^Sti-uJUCw-v^Ui.      Vk«./\.>J<^ -r.  «.) 


(^ 


They  now  make  few  if  any  good  coiled  baskets,  but  have  many 
(several  dozen)  Fresnos,   and  some  made  by  the  1lVU^()bLX«ei 
Sonora  region.     The  best  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  but  I  got 
a  set  of  their  work  baskets  and  a  superb  old  Hettal  made  by  the  oldest 
woman  lor^  long  ago.     They  make  many  straw  baskets  of  the  ribbed- 
trinket  basket  etyla,  with  string  ribs,   ornamented  with  wool  or 
frayed  red  flfmnel  or  flannel  and  quail  plumes,   like  some  I  got  at 
Soii'ora  only  more  so. 

In'  two  of  the  camps  this  afternoon  the  Indians  were  roasting 


Digge 


lU^ 


heavily  coated.     This  serves  a  double  purpose,  getting  rid  of  the 
sticky  gum  and  at.  the  same  time  toasting  the  nuts  a  little. 

They  have  sacks  of  fresh  green  acorns  of  the  black  oak  (Que reus 
californicua)  which  they  call  te-la>lT.  which  they  are  splitting  and 
getting  ready  to  make  into  acorn  mush  and  acorn  bread.     S'ome  of  the 
big  cooling  baskets  now  have  a  little  acorn  mush  in  them. 

The  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Mariposa  M^wa  has  a  superb  large 
semiglobmlar  narrow  mouthed  basket,  with  bold  design  in  black,  made  by 
her  grandmother,  who  lived  on  Bull  Greek  but  is  nai/  dead.     The  name  of 
this  basket  is  Tot-vou.     1  offered  her  $30  for  it,  but  she  positively 
declined  to  sell  it,  because  it  was  given  her  by  her  grandmother.     It 
is  a  very  choice  basket  and  should  be  secured  later. 

They  have  many  grass-splint  baskets  with  vertical  Btitches.  of 
thread  or  twine,   and  with  designi  in  red  flannel  (frayed)   and  plumes 
of  Valley  Quail.     Some  are  small  bowls  (5-8:  in.   in  diameter),   and  sane 
are   aiiall  mouthed  and  depressed.     Botii  forms  are  called  Koh^tee. 

—California  Journal  for  1902,   205-207.   Sept.  17,   1902. 


(' 


\$> 


MU-WA 


from,   so  I 


On  September  18,   1902,   I  rode  on  horsebaxik  to  the  pine  woods 
northeast  of  Mariposa.     Two  or  three  small  camps  of  ^:::wa  Indians  are; 
scattered  alor^  the  hot  dry  overlapping  strip  of  Upper  Sonoraji  and 
Tl-ansition  Zones  in  and  beyond  the  basin  above  mentioned.     They  were 
shj  at  first,  but  soon  talked  freely  aM  gave  me  a  lot  of  inforaatioix 
about  tlieir  food,  baskets,   and  basket  materials.     They  opened  bags 
of  small  flat  blackish  seeds  they  call  Toq^>youi  or  pinole  and  manzanita 
berries  (Eh-yeh)   of  which  they  make  cider.     They  also  opened  and 
threw  down  on  the  ground  for  me  to  see,   several  large  sacks  of  coils 
of  split  willow  strands,  and  bundles  of  rods,   for  baskets.     They  have, 
toeen  most  industrious  and  have  a  large  stock  on  hand.     They  also  took 
me   into  the  bushes  and  showed  me  the  kinds,  the  rods 

could  make  sure  of  the  species. 

In  making  tlB  3  kinds  of  coarse  openwork  baskets  known  as 

Ghe'-kah-lah  (burden  baaket),   Cham- ah  Cbroad  shallow  scoop),   and 

Ghin^"p:o   (deep  spoon  shaped  scoop  with  handle  J  the  rods  used  may  be 

either  Geanothus  intep:errimu8:  (Oh-hoo'>ne)  or  Ce aho thus ' cune atu s  (Pi>waki 

The  split  strands  for  twining  the  rods  together  are** black  oak,   Quercus 

califomicus   (Te-lav>lv) .  mostly  young  shoots  which  have  great  strength. 

The  rods  used  in  the  fine  coiled  baskets  may  be  either  syringa.:, 

Phiiladelphas  l&wU\ (Pull-le)   or  sour  Qs^am  bush,  Rhus  trilobata 

(Tum-mah) ,   or  Geanothus  iirtepie rrimus  (Oh'«hoo-ne) . 

'The  outside  strands  in  their  coiled  baskets  they  call  'willow' 

of  two  kinds,   Sak-kal   (or  Suk-kal)   and  Tap- pah- tap -pah.     The  former 

surely  is  a  willow;  the  latter  I  believe  to  be   the  redbud  ( Cle rci s 

occidental  is)'.     Tlie  black  used  for  the  design  is  the   split  root  of 


the  brake  fern'  (Pteris  aqualina 


) ,  which  they  call  Lu-n§uf. 


[H 


MU-WA 


f^ 


Ik-^^^^^^^-'A^fcp^*'^  A. ) 


They  had  one   small  basket  made  of  the  Tulare  marsh  root.fcMiu,ti\ 

,       „,     I      — I  -  III  ■  I    —    I ' —  ■     J 

^wliich  they  call  Pa-wee -sail. 

They  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry  and  offered  me  some  beans  and 
tomatoes  and  other  truck,   and  were  very  kind  and  polite. 

Today  1  drank  some  Manaanita  cider  (made  frcm  the  berries 
of  Arctostaphylos  mariuosa) .     It  is  in  color  and  flavor  like   the 
very  best  apple  cider,   only  much  better.     It  is  less  sweet,  tlian  new- 
iriade  apple  cider  and  is  sligjitly  more  acid,   and  slightly  paler  in 
color,   and  is  cooling  and  delicious.     I  saw  it  made.     The  process  is 
very  simple.     Tiie  berries  are  merely  broken  or  mashed  a  little  —  not 
ground  fine  at  all  —   and  sprinkled  with  water  and  then  placed  in  an 
open  work  bowl-basket  called  t^o^poo»lah  [sometimes  the  ordinary 


broad  scoop  cham«>ah  is  used] .     Then  the 


,   after  washing-  Iter 


hands,   sprinkles  water  with  her  hand  over  tlie  crushed  berries  and 
keeps  on  doing  this  mntil  all  the  good  has  leached  out.     The  too-pool-la 
meanwhile  rests  oni  two  sticks  placed  across,  the  basket  or  other 
vessel  which  receives  the  delicious  juice  as  it  filters  throu^frh. 
This  juice  or  cider  is  perfectly  clear  —not  clouded  at  all.     It  is 


called  E-soo-tak,  and  the  iianzanita  is  A^y^^ 

These  Inditois  now  have  many  sacks  full  of  newly  gathered  yet 
green  acorns  of  the  black  oak  which  they  are  preparing  for  food.     I 
watched  two  of  the  women  crack  and  shuck  and  split  the  acorns. 
Sitting  on  the  ground,   each  has  2  stones  -a  rough  stone  5-6  in.   in 
diameter  with  a  flattish  pitted  top,   on  which  the  acorns  are  stood, 
one  at  a  time,  point  down  (and  held  between  the  left  thumb  and  fingerj, 
and  a  smooth  globular  stone  2-^  in.   in  diajiieter  held  in  the  right 
liand  and  used  as  a  hajimer  to  strike  the  uptuCned  butt  end  of  the  acorn 
to  split  the  sliell.     The  empty  halves  of  the   shells  are  then  dropped 


^ 


MU-WA    2^ 


I     f\A-A-Ajc4«.-rx.  A    j 


ground 


the  fingera,   and  the  halves  (still  green)   are  tossed  into  a  large 


cham 


like  a  in  jam).     At  one  camp  several  Tbushels  of  these  split  acorns 
were  spread  out  on  a  cloth  over  a  frame  —  ani  some  on  a  roof  -  to  dry 

The  cham- ah  baskets  are  used  regularly  for  this- purpose, 
and  also  for  split  peaches  and  figs  and  other  fruit,  laid  out  to 
The  most  usual  material, for  the  rods  of  the  cham'- ah  is  the  smoke 


dry 


./ 


brush,  n'fta.nothns  cuneatus.  which  they  call  Pi-v/ah. 

[^Description  of  baskets  made  by  these  Indians  will  be 

f  ouid.  under  Basket s«"\ 

L  Vocabularjr  omitted.     See  Gali foriiia  Journal  for  1902,  212«216, 

September    18,   1902,1 

J  ( NVvvT) 

Tliey  have  large  numbers  of  the  FresnoV acorn-cooling  bowls  of 
medium  ani  ratter  large  size,  all  of  which  they  call  Oh-haii.  They  will 
not  sell  these  as  they  are  saving  them,   and  collecting  acorns  and 
pinole  seeds,   for  the  great  acorn;  feast  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Kolorow  or  Bear-  Greek  country  in  about  two  weeks.     One  old 


WOVoAlfU 


who 


had 


of  2  quarts  up  to  nearly  2  bushels,   told  me  the  hadn*'t  half  baskets 


..  t 


enough  for  the  Indians  at  the  feasti  to  eaU.  Na-pafa-'aT^  -  acorn  musn  - 
out  of.  The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  camps  L  visited  near  llariposa 


yesterday. 

^  "VocabularT>^*omitted .     See  California  Journal  for  1902,   214-215, 
September  18,   1902.^ 


Found  a 


^•■•r-:-': 


just  finishing  a  neat  coiled  bowl  with  strong 


spider-web  design  in  bick  fern  root  ( lu-nili<<)   and  waited  till  she 


/  • 


\^ 


MU.WA 


'  7K*y\.>^.^|*^ c^J 


finished  it  and  bought  it.     She  called  the  bowl  the  usual  name 
Pul-luck-ka  (or  Pul-luk-ah) .     She  showed  me   the  materials  and  called 
the  rods  pul-le   (syringa);  a«i  the  split  strands  of  the  outsida 
tap'-- pa  tap- pa.     She  spends  summers  in  Yosemite  ancL^lives  at  Bear  Greek. 


One  of  the 


showed  me  a  lot  of  rolls  of  broad  willow- 
,e  said  she  bought  of  the  Mono  Pjji-utes  "to 


make  PJiute  basket". 

All  of  these  Indians  impress  OTm  by  their  uniform  kindness. 
They  are  kind  to  one  another,  to  their  dogs  and  cats,  (of  which  they 
have  large  numbers)',  and- to  their  chickens.     Everywhere  at  the  Indian 
camps  one  is  astonislied  at  the  tameness  of  the  hens  and  chickens* 
They  come  up  close  and  stand  around  so  near  that  it  is  easy  to  put  your 
hand  on  them.     If  one  attempts  to  "shew*   them  away,  they  simply  look  at 
him  in  surprise  but  dora't  show  any  inclination  to  move  on. 

— California  Journal  for  1902,   208-216.     Sept*  18,  1902. 
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TREB7ELL  MOOHE'S  EXP: 


Infantry 


H€>ad  Quarters,  Pacific  Difiaion 
San  Franc  iaco,  July  14,  1852 

Sir: 

Since  my  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  referring  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Lieutenant  Moore  from  Fort  Miller  on  the  Merced  river, 
I  have  received  reports  from  that  officer  to  the  9th  instant  in« 
elusive,  by  which  I  learn  that  he  succeeded  in  oapturin(^  a  party 
of  seventeen  of  the  hostile  tribei  amd  di8coverin(s  evidences  among 
them  of  their  participation  in  the  murders  which  occasioned  th« 
exjedition,  he  caused  several  of  those  implicated  to  be  shot. 

Lieutenant  Moore  reports  that  the  Indiana  have  crossed  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  ioined  another  tribe  said  to  be  hostile 
to  the  whites,  and  h»  was  malcing  preparations  to  cross  the  mountains 
in  pursuit  of  them. 

I  have  sent  a  Detacbnent  of  Draf]pons,t#o  non-commissioned 
officers  and  twenty  men,  C^mrranded  by  a  Subaltern  of  the  2nd  In- 
fantry, for  mnt  or  a  Dragoon  officer,  to  assist  in  his  operations. 

I  have  directed  Lieutenant  Moore  to  return  to  his  jest  as 
soon  as  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Indians  feel  sufficiently 
punished,  without  waiting  beyond  the  mountains  to  bring  them  to  a 
treaty. " 


Copy  of  para-Trarh  from  letter  of  Major  General  C.H, Bridges,  The 

Adjutant  General,'  dated  j.    m    ^.■     *.  ^ 

War  Department,  wa3hington 

January  16,  1931 

•The  records  of  this  office  showthat  First  Lieutenant 
Tredwell  Moore,  2nd  Infantry,  with  Company  B  of  that  regiment  Isft 
Fort  Miller.  California.  June  15,  1852.  aj^jved  at  Camr.  Steele, 
June  20,  1862,  left  that  point  July  11.  1852;  ^rrived  at  Camp  near 
Mono  Lake,  July  31,  1852  and  rerrained  there  until  August  7,  18o2. 
Ha  reioined  his  station.  Fort  Miller,  California,  August  17,1852. • 


L 


IKDIPS  OF  YOSEJillTE  REGION 

History,  includii^  treatment  by  Oovernraent  and  by  Calif. 

v/hites  during  the  50  b. 

Humanities  and  attributes 

Population 

Tribal  divisions  and  areas 

Chiefs  (2  kinds):  Head  chiefs  &  minor  chiefs  or  'speakers* 

Doctors  (3  kinds):  Medicin©  doctorB  {Too-jy.)        . 

Witch  doctors  CToo-yook-mo-ho) 
Blood  suckers  (Koi-ap-pej 

Villages  &  buildings  (location,  materials) 
Bark  houses 
Round  houses 
Sweat  houses 
Menstrual  huts 
Canopy  or  arbor 
Dryirg  frames  or  platforms 
Caches 


/* 


Influence     of  Biolop:ical  Environiiaent 


Indians  as  naturalists 


Dress: 


Ordinary 
Ceremonial 

Feather  garments 

headbands  &c 
Necklaces 

Ear  &  nose  ornaments 
Tattooir^  &  paint ir^ 


Food  and  its  preparation: 


Game,&  scaffolds  for  drjrii^  meats  &  fish] 
inimal  food  (including. grasshoppers  & 

honey  dev/) 

Vegetable  food 

Acorns,  chinquapins,  laurel  nuts,  pme 
nuts,  Manzanita  berries  &  cider 
Seeds,  Elderberries  &  other  fruits 

Roots 

Clover  &  other  greens. 


Hunting  &  fishir^ 


Implements  &  utensils, of  chase  ard  industry: 
Bows  &  arrows  (materials  &  kinds J 


Spears 
Traps 
Baskets 
Fire  drills 
fiortars 

Rubbi 


Digging  sticks 
Stirring  sticks 

Musical  instnunents:  Drums  , 

Bon©  nhi  sties 
Elderberrjr  flutes  &  splits 

Rattles 

Pip«s  &  tobacco 

Units  of  value  &  length. 

Ceremonies 

Gambling 

Barter 

Customs  &  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  dead 
Cremation 
Ghosts 
Fiestas  for  the  dead 

The  cry 

The  wash  ceremony 

Relations  with  neighboring  tribes 
Coi25)arisons  with  other  tribes 

Belief  k: 

Pre^sent  day  beliefs 

Ancient  myths.  The  First  People  and  their  doings 


EXPK 


The  followirg  accounts  of  Lieut.  Tredwell  T^oore'a     ouitt- 
paign  a.vairmt  the  Yoaemito  Indians  fr  <    Fort  'iller  ^une- 
August  1852APP««tr  i"  ^-^e  C  vlifomia  newapapera  of  that 
time.— 

« 

I 

Dfdhr  Alta  q  lifornia.  June  IB.  ir52;   Under  the  head 
of  another  Indian  war,  the  San  Jtja^iuin  Republican  of  Wednes- 
day,  publishes  the  following  items  of  intelligence  in  re- 
lation to  the  late  Indian  diaturbandes  on  the  bead  waters 

of  true  ^'oroed: 

•A  part;    of  0  miners  left  Coarse  Gold  Cruloh  about  the 
middle  of  ??ay,  on  a  proa.  ectin{-  tour  to  the  Upper  Sierra, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  r!erced.  After  traveli^  •.  aVout  70 
miles,  t  ey  were  suddenly  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a 
larf^e  body  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Yeosemoty  tribe,  who 
killed  two  of  their  murber,  nBjmod  Rose  and  Shurbom,  and 
woundin,^,  one,  Jose^*!  Tudor.—     The  party  then  fled,  as  their 
am  a  a^xl  afmunition  were  out  of  order.     After  traveling  5 
dav^a  without  provisions,  they  arrived  at  Coarae  Gold  Oulch,  on 
the  2d  inst. ,   in  an  almost  farnished  condition.     A  party  of  40 
men  iuiKediately  muatered,  and  atarted  out  to  chaatiae  the 
Indians,     mey  fo^nd  the  bodies  of  the  two  nriurdered  men.  and 
buried  them,  the  I  diana  all  the  tin;e  tauntii^  them  with 
threats  of  defiance.     After  sone  rranoeuvering  the  Indians 
crossed  the  river,  which  beir^s  very  hi^^h.  the  party  did  not 


Moore  *a  Yoaetrdte  Bxi  edition 


wish  to  purau©  them  further,  and  returned. 
It  ia  feared  that  the-Ki 


-KkveeaJia 


7' 

4-   i 


are  in  lea{!,ue  with  the  wild  tribes  in  the  mountaina;   if  so,  we 

jm,y  antioipate  trouble. 

Ca^^t.  Iloore's  Company  of  U.  S.   Infantry,  atationed  at  Fort 
iller,  on  the  San  Joaj[uin,  ia  now  enxoate  for  the  aoone  of 
the  murdera.     It^jor  Sava,'se  will  alao  aooom]any  the  conniand 
with  a  fev?  aeleot  volunteera.     It  ia  their  intention  to  e^ta- 
bliah  a  military  poat  in  Yeoaer.oty  Valley. 

# 

We  are  likely  to  have  another  Indian  war,  rriany  of  the 
Indiana  on  the  reaervea  have  fled,  and  joined  the  Tiild  tribea 
in  the  mountaina.     Of  theae,  the  Yeoaepiotya  are  tho  noat  hoa- 
tile  and  warlike;  thoy}iavo  always  refuaed  to  treat  with  the 
CoKimiaaionera,  althow^h  twice  brou  fit  within  a  few  nilea  of 
the  o.imy  on  the  Frezno  —  the  place  deai^^ntited  to  fom*  a 
treaty i  each  time  they  atu/i*peded  and  returned  to  their  moun- 
tain fastneaaea.     Tiiey  inhabit  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
in  the  upper  Sierra  Uevada,  on  tiie  middle  fork  of  the  Merced, 
known  aa  Yeoaemoty  Valley.     'Diia  valley  ia  about  60  i  ilea  in 
length,  with  an  avera^^e  of  3  m  breadth,  the  aiirroundir^  peaka 
are  covered  with  perpetual  anow,  a/id  it  ia  kno«n  that  there 
ia  ^old  in  the  vicinity."     —  a.ily  Alta  Cliforriia,  June  in,  1852, 


f 


Woore'a  SxtJedition  ckrAJnat  Yoaerritee 

Daily  Alta  California.  July  2.  1B&2  (from  San  Joajuin 
Pepublioan) ;     The  iiiartemiaator^a  train  haa  juat  returned  to 
Saya,so'a  farm  on  the  freano.  for  auppliea;   their  riulea  are 
entirely  worn  down  from  fatit^ing  nriarohoa  over  the  r.ountaina. 
They  report  the  corrrf»and  lying  by,  for  auppliee.     Lieut  Koore 
with  4  privatea  waa  out  reoonnoiterin;  for  a  ne*^  road  and 
oawe  acroaa  3  Indians.     One  of  theae  I  diana  a' sowed  aone  hos- 
tility in  attempting  to  steal  a  pair  of  piatols  from  Lieut. 
Hoore,  ao  they  ahot  him.     Aa  soon  as  tlie  train  joins  the  o<»ft» 
rriarid  with  supplies,  that  body  will  proceed  at  onco  into 
Yeosemite  Valley,  where  the  hostile  tribes  are  suiposed  to 
be  aaaedbled."  —  Daily  Alta  California  ,  July  2,  1052. 


mly 


Through 


the  politeness  of  a  ^ontlemn  juat  clo';m  from  the  Freano,  we 
learn  that  Lieut  roore,  of  Fort  ''iller,  aooorpanied  by  Lieut. 
McLean,  had  atarted  with  a  corpany  of  45  Infantry,  on  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  reduction  of  the  thievin,3  and  murderous 
Q»aom->me-tees.  I«ajor  Sava  ;e  had  followed  the  detaoliirient  :;ith 
an  hundred  chosen  warriors  from  the  reservation.  Wo  re- -ret  to 
learn  that  in  a  ditfioulty  on  the  irarch,  one  of  the  ..liidea 
shot  a  friendly  Indian.*  —  Ddly  Alta  Calif  mia,  July  2,1052 


T.Toore*a  £xf.editiori  ara-inst  Yoser.ites 


Daily  Alta  California.  July  15.  1B52:  "The  Stockton  Journal 
ia  informed  that  on  the  evonin^;^  of  the  4th  inet.  Lieut,  t^oore 

up  with  tne  Indians  who  killed  the  2  miners  recently,  and 
routed  the  ranoheria,  killir^  6  and  taking  12  irisonert. 
Lieut.  I'-'^oore  lost  one  man.  Farther  difficulty  ia  expected 
with  these  Indians,  and  Lieut.  T^oore  will  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  on  the  niiddle  fork  of  the  JJIeroed,  where  he 
is  enoainped."  —  Df^ily  ilta  California,  July  15,  1B52. 


Lieut.  T'oore*3  ExT:'edition 
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Bjiily  Alta  California.  Aiy^st  15.  1B52;     "A  correapondent 


San 


V 


Joa.^uin  B4ver,  aaya   ' Lieut.  McLean  arrived 

yesterday  from  the  mountaina  with  part  of  toe  infantry. 
Lieut.  TJoore  is  a  till  there  with  a  detacliment  of  draf^oons 
and  a  few  infantry;  he  ia  expected  home  in  a  few  days.  \ 
Daily  Alta  Culifornia,  Au^^iiat  13,  IVJbZm 


•■  •- 


\ 


■A  corre^x  ondent 
n  the  San  Joaquii 


saya     'Ihere  are  aoout  50  men  in  -arriaon,  the  balance  of  150 


head 


the '  Ob er  ites .  *  *  —  Bdly  Alta  CoJifornia,  Ai^;juat  16,  1B52. 


LIEUTENANT  I.'.OORE'S  EIPEDITION  AG-/INST  THE  YOSB.IITE  INDI/MS.  1852. 

Gen.  E.  A,  Hitchcock  in  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General, 
duted   San  Francisco,  July  14,  1852  writes  as  follows  concerning 
Lieut.  ?'oore*s  expedition  against  the  Yosemite  Indiejis,  which 
at  that  time  had  not  yet  returned  to  Fort  "'iller, — 

"Since  my  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  referring  to  the  expedition 
of  Lieut.  Moore  fron'.  Fort  Miller  to  the  Merced  River,  I  nave 
received  reports  from  that  office  to  the  9th  instant  ,  by  v/hich 
I  learn  that  he  succeeded  in  capturing  a  party  of  17  of  the 
hostile  tribe:  and  discovering  evidences  among  them  of  their 
partici^.ation  in  the  murders  which  occasioned  the  expedition, 
he  caused  several  of  those  in.plicated  to  be  shot. 

Lieutenant  I.!oore  reports  that  the  Indians  have  crossed  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  joined  another  tribe  said  to  be 
hostile  to  the  whites,  and  he  v/as  iDsikin^  preparations  to  cross 
the  mountains  m  pursuit  of  them. 

I  have  sent  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  2  non-cpnmissioned 
officers  and  20  men,  coffirranded  by  a  subaltern  of  the  2d 
Infantry,  for  want  of  a  dreigoon  officer,  to  assist  him  in  his 
operations. 

I  have  directed  Lieutenant  Moore  to  return  to  his  post  as 
soon  as  he  shall  be  sy.tisfied  that  the  Indians  feel  sufficiently 
punished,  without  waitir^  beyond  the  mountains  to  brir^  them 
to  a  treaty.  * 


Genl.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  letter  to  Adjutant  General,  Jul"  14,1852. 
On  file  in  'Old  Files  Division,'  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  No.  H  272,  1652. 
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(YOSEMITE) 


Indian  camps  in 


September  6,   1901,   I  visited  the 
Yosemite,  and  got  a  few  more  old  baskets* 

Most  of  the  burden  baskets  made  here  (and  called  che-^ka-la) 
are  of  2  kinds  of  material.     The  cylindrical  vertical  rods  are 
C^anothus  inteferrimus  which  they  call  o>-hiai»n!ee.     The  distant 
horizontal  split  strands  are  split  willow  and  are  called  wo'^tot. 
The  willow  itself  (untreated)  they  call  sok^kal .  or  sok-al>         p. 116 

Besides  these,   some  are  ornamented  with  red  horizontal  strands 
which  they  say  are  maple.     Sometimes  some  of  the  vertical  rods 


unpe 


are  simply  willow  with  the  baiic  left-  on  — 


or  possibly  maple* 

Most  of  the  compactly  woven  baskets  are  of  willow,  but 

some  are  of  the  root  of  a  kind  of  grass. 

The  bick  split  root  of  the  brake  fern)  (Pteris)  which  they 


use  for  the  designs  is  called  lu-na^  but  some  of  them  call  it  tu-hu>he&. 


found 


^pfia^ 


who 


bought. 


The  circular  winnowing  baskets  used  for  sifting  acom^  ^^^^ . 
and  called  het^al  are  made  of  grass  either  not  ornamented  at  all,   or 
with  a  light  design  of  fern  root*     They  say  they  buy  them  of  the 
Mariposa  Indians. 

TWO  of  the 


lie  re  have  little  babies  6  days  old 
One  of  the  motliers  spends  most  of  the  time  reclining  on  the  ground, 
the  other  is  walking  about,  cooking  and  acting  as  if  nothing  had 


happened.  — 


p.  117 


— S-alif.  Journal  for  1901,   116-117,   Sept.   6,   1901. 


^  <V4-.'(^-Hi. 


(Yosemite) 
On  August 


|\/VAAa«vj^«*>^ 


Ihiian  camps 


and  bought  a  couple  of  baskets  -    one  a  circular  shaiiow  winnowj 
basket  which  they  call  het^al'  and  sometimes  pe-ka-eh  (the  last 
syllable  aspirated) .     The  burden  basket  (open  weave)  which  the 
Pitites  call  woUa  the  Yosemite  Diggers  Call  CherLa-ia.     The  la 
bowl-shaped  baskets  18-20  inches  m  diameter  and  nearly  as  deep 


tha^ 


baskets  bat  think  they  do, 

by  the  Piute 8  for  boiling  acorns. 


;han 


The  acorn  crop  of  the  black  oak  (Q.  califomicus)  which 


and 


failure  this  year 


— Galif.  Journal  for  1901,  51,  Aug.  8,  1901.- 


V 


e\K-\K>.(L 


w 


Yosemibe,  Aug.   23,    1910. 

"Spent  part  of  the  forenoon  at  the  Indian  Rancheria  near  rnouth 

of  Indian  Canyon  balking  with  and  photograpliing  the  Indians." 

|f(0        ow-^^i 

Calif.  Journal^j^I,  45,^1910. 


Yosemite,  Aug.  24,  1910 


Calif. 


19(0 

Journal?  I, 


1910. 


"Called  on  Major  Forsythe  and  got  pennission  to  use  an  Indian 
who  is  now  workin*:^  for  him. 

"Spent  the  forenoon  at  the  Indian  Carnp  on  south  side  of  the 
Merced  below  Sentinel  Rock,  talking  with  old  Mary  and  Cozy--the  wife 
of  Gheska  Charley.- -who  was  an  attractive  Indian  maiden  when  I  first 


knew  her  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago 


p.  51 


Yosemite,  Aug.  25,   1910. 

"Hired  an  Indian--Frank  Creorgely  by  white  name --and  Chris  Jorgen- 
sen  lent  us  his  teuia  and  we(Hsnshaw,   the  Indian,   and  I)    spent  the  fore 

noon  driving  completely  around  the  valley. 

"I  did  this  to  obtain  the  AliNjalmee  Mewali  naines  for  the  various 
geographic  points  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  old  rancher i as  so  far  as 


possible. 

"Spent  the  afternoon  with  the 
er  material  from  him." 


Indian  getting  linguistic  and  oth- 

p.  54. 


Vvv^VM  -VXMV.W 


Yosemibe,  Aiag.  27,   1910. 


Calif.  Journal,   I,   1910. 


Spent  forenoon  at  the  Indian  Ga/np  below  G-alen  Clark's  house, 


mainly  with  old  Mary? 


p.  59. 


Yosemite,  Aug.  28,  1910. 


/in  forenoon  made  a  final  round  of  both  Indian  Camps  Ll'p^'^'^ 


«/  I 


THB  UL-LB  OP  YOSMITJi)  7ALLBI 


St      I 


Ul~la  are  big  things  like  big  monkeys.  They  have 


faces  and  bodies  much  like  men,  but  very  long  slim  legs 
and  long  slim  fingers  and  nails.  They  make  tracks  some- 
thing like  a  frog,  only  very  large.  They  live  in  the  rocks. 

At  night  they  come  out  and  shout  like  people  only 
sharper,  and  run  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  and  across 
canyons,  showing  a  li^t. 

My  informant  saw  the  light  of  one  gliding  from  near 
Glacier  Point  westerly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  of 


Yosemite. 
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ITATE    GREETER    DELEGATES 
MAY^EEjfU^DIAN  SPORTS 

The  w^rlWhaiit  of  Indian  songs  will 
resound  from  canyon  wall  to  wall  here 
on  September  20  and  21,  when  the 
painted  braves  of  the  Yosemites,  the 
Monos  and  the  Piutes,  gather  to  test 
their  skill  in  games  of  horsemanship. 
Their  faithful  wives  will  proudly  dis- 
play black  eyed  babes  in  the  baby 
show,  their  hand  woven  willow  baskets 
and  colorful  bead  work  in  a  bead  and 
basket  contest  to  determine  the  most 
skilled  Indian  woman.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  induce  some  of  the  Indian 
athletes  to  remain  to  put  on  a  sort 
of  rodeo  for  the  State  Greeter  Conven- 
tion September  24-25. 

Yosemite's  Indian  colony  now  num- 
bering nearly  a  hundred  will  be  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  on  Indian 
Field  Days,  when  the  redmen  from 
Grub  Gulch,  Coarse  Gold,  Bull  Creek, 
Mono  Lake  and  Nevada  arrive  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  celebration.  They  are  all 
blood  relatives,  although  now  living 
widely  apart.  Many  years  before  the 
white  men  came  to  Yosemite,  a  fam- 
ine visited  the  valley  and  the  Indians 
believing  it  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  fled  their  mountain  home. 
Now  each  year,  they  meet  again  at 
the  Indian  Field  Days  Celebration  to 
exhibit  their  baskets,  beads  and  en- 
gage in  daring  Indian  contests. 
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Mew-wah 


Mewarc 


Village  on  south  side  Yoseraite  Valley  near  or  on  Merced 
River  where  the  school  house  used  to  stand. 
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GHOWGHILLA  fJlEW-WAH         (Mu-wuli,  Mu-wah) 


House Oo-choo 


Vi  llage Oo  -clioo -mat-  be 


Bark  liut Oo  -mo  o  -chah 


Storm Oo-moo-chali 


Fly 


Oo- churn 
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from  above  the  "i^im"  to  forage  in 
the  apple  orchard^  of  the  valley, 
the  Willow  woodpeckers  have  been 
known  to  raid  the  s^p-pits  of  these 
birds.  Whether  the  \  Willows  actu- 
ally  ate  the  sap  or  m^^rely  collected 
the  insects  gathered  a^out  the  pi«^ 
we  were  unable  to  deteVmine. 

The  Willow  is  one  of  tbe  resident 
woodpeckers. 


FEATHERED  MOUNTAJ 
CLIMBERS 

J.  T.  Emlen  Jr. 

No,  this  is  not  a  dissertatio|i 
the  home  life  of  the  side-hill  ^ugei^^ 
as  the  title  might  lead  one  t$/ think 
The  feathered  mountain  y^limbers 
are  birds  that  have  wamiered  L.p 
into  the  mountains  abov/  their  nor 
mal  range,  and  the  paj^ticular  ones 
of  which  1  am  going /to  speak  aio 
those  which  happene^  to  fall  under 
my  observation  last' summer  in  my 
hikes  around  the/  park  with  the 
School  of  Field  Natural  History. 

It  has  often  t/een  observed  that 
in  the  late  si/mmer  many  birds 
v/ander  north/  of  their  breeding 
range  before  y^hey  are  pushed  south 
by  the  approach  of  winter.  In  the 
Y  o  s  e  m  i  t  ^  circumstances  mako 
these  postaeasonal  migrations  unu 
sually  attractive  and  easy  for  the 
birds.  Itistead  of  having  to  travo. 
some  six  hundred  miles  to  get  frcir. 
one  life  zone  to  another,  the  bird 
merely  has  to  climb  2000  feet 
Under  such  circumstances,  one 
vv'ould  expect  to  occasionally  find 
some  bird  which  has  straggled  our 
of  its  natural  range  into  the  moun 
tains. 

OUT  OF  HIS  ELEMENT 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  of  the 
record  was  one  of  a  turkey  vulture 


observed  on  Mount  Dana  at  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  10,000  feet  by  the 
entire  class  and  several  other  com- 
petent observers  on/August  5.     By 
all  rights  this  bird  had   no   excuse 
for  being  up  aliove  4000   feet,  and 
since  the  bird/was  not  seen  at  close 
range,  mos>f  of  the  party  were  ex- 
tremely   grkeptical    of    its    identity. 
Rang  er  r-Naturalist   Sharsmith   no 
doubt/thinks   the   record   quite  un- 
wortliy  of  mention,  but  if  my  repu- 
tation is  worth  staking,  I  am  wili- 
ng to  stake  it  on  it.    The  bird  may 
lave   been   flying   in   its   sleep,   but 
nevertheless   there  it  was,  with  its 
characteristic   soaring   flight,   small 
head  and  up-curved  wings.     In  any 
case,  we  will  have  to  leave  this  rec- 
ord to  the  discretion  of  anyone  who 
.wishes  to  be  discreet. 
\  A   second    interesting  record   was 
li^ade    by    Jack    Frost    and    myself 
wken  we  observed  a  Western  mead- 
ow\ark  on  the  shores  of  Helen  Lake 
at    IbOOO    feet    altitude    on    July    23. 
This    bird    should    also    have    been 
down\in  the  valley  with  the  turkey 
vultures,    but,    like    a    great    man ' 
birds,  i^  had  wandered  up  after  its 
nesting  \   duties     were      completed. 
Several  i^ther  high-altitude   records 
have  bee.|  established  by  the  mead- 
ov/lark,  th^  highest  being  9700  feet 
near  Ten  Lakes  in  1915. 

On  July  19  Bell  and  I  spotted  an 
ash-thrcated  flycatcher  v/ithin  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  summit  of 
Cloud's  Rest;  in  other  words,  about 
9700  feet  above  the  sea.  When  it 
saw  us  it  flew  off  and  up  into  the 
air  until  it  must  have  near! 
reached  the  10,000-foot  contour. 
Three  weeks  later  I  saw  another 
at  Glen  Aulin  at  8100  feet.  Even 
this  is  high  for  a  bird  intended  to 
atuy  in  the  Sonoran  zone. 
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Yosemite  IndiaiS^Tle^^  Old   Customs 

€.  C.  PRESNAIX,  Junior  Park    Naturalist. 


Reviving  old  tribal  customs  after 

nine    years    of    disuse,    the    acorn 

dance  was  this  year  celebrated  by 

the  remnant  of  the   Miwok  Indian 

tribe  still  living  in  Yosemite  Valley. 

Ceremonies  of  thanksgiving  for  the 

bountiful  acorn  crop  commenced  on 

October  1  and  lasted  for  four  days 

and  nights,  culminating  in  a  grand 

feast  and  dance  on  Sunday,  Oct.  4. 
About  fifty  Indians  participated  in 

the  celebration,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  less  than  a  dozen  whites. 
The  climax  of  the  feast,  which  we 
witnessed  on  Sunday  afternoon,  was 
a  picturesque  sigbt.  In  an  open 
space  in  the  Indian  village  several 
squaws  were  completing  the  cook- 
ing of  the  acorn  meal,  using  hot 
stones  to  heat  the  baskets  of  mush, 
just  as  their  ancestors  did.  Papooses 
ran  about  underfoot,  surreptitiously 
tasting  the  mush  that  adhered  to 
stones  removed  from  the  cooking- 
baskets.  On  a  nearby  knoll  the 
men  of  the  village  roasted  steaks 
over  an  open  fire.  As  we  sat  among 
them  waiting  for  the  dances  to  start 
one  of  the  older  squaws  told  of  the 
preceding  days  of  preparation. 

A  DANCING  MARATHON 

For  three  days  and  nights  the 
dancers  had  performed  the  acorn 
dance  as  a  token  of  thanks  to 
"Coyote-Man,"  an  important  deity 
of  Miwok  Indian  mythology.  They 
were  supposed  to  abstain  from  food 
during  that  time  but,  our  informant 
said  scornfully,  nodding  towards 
the  younger  Indians,  "Not  all  do  it; 
some  eat.''  During  the  third  day  10 
selected  squaws  ground  the  acorns 
for  the  feast — acorns  from  this 
year's  crop  which  could  not  be  eaten 
until  consecrated  by  the  ceremonies. 


The  meal  was  ground  exactly  as  in 
the  old  days,  using  stone  mortars 
and  pestles  made  long  before  the 
white  man  invaded  Yosemite.  Four 
huge  leaching  basins  were  made  of 
clean  sand  and  in  them  the  finely 
ground  meal  was  leached  with 
water  to  remove  the  bitter  tanin 
On  Sunday  morning  the  cooking 
had  been  done  so  tha'  by  the  time 
our  old  Indian  friend  had  ceased 
talking  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  the  dances  which  must  precede 
the  feast. 

BID  TO  THE  FEAST 

Amonotonous  chant  from  the 
roundhouse  announced  the  dances. 
Going  inside  we  found  the  dancers, 
men  and  women,  Itneeling  in  a  cir- 
cle chanting  and  keeping  time  with 
split  sticks  and  cocoon  rattles.  Soon 
this  ceased  and  Lemee,  the  chief 
dancer,  arose  to  give  the  invitation 
to  the  feast.  In  his  own  language 
he  delivered  a  loud  and  dramatic 
recital  in  which  I  was  only  able  to 
distinguish  the  words  "miwok" 
(people)  and  "oosoomatee"  (grizzly 
bear)  repeated  several  times.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  throw  acorn  meal 
into  the  air,  and  all  the  while  the 
chanting  continued.  I  learned  later 
that  he  was  talking  to  the  spirits 
of  his  ancestors,  inviting  them  to 
come  and  join  the  feast,  and  that 
the  meal  thrown  into  the  air  was 
for  them  to  eat 

After  two  more  dances  (or 
chants)  inside  the  roundhouse,  Le- 
mee led  the  dancers  out  and  around 
the  fires,  where  the  meal  had  been 
cooked.  All  who  expected  to  eat  at 
the  feast  were  then  asked  to  join  in 
the  dance,  moving  slowly  around  in 
a  large  circle,     with     the     dancers 


{ 
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chanting  and  shaking  their  rattles 
vigorously  over  the  fires.  We  poor 
ignorant  palefaces  didn't  know  the 
chant,  had  no  rattles,  and  couldn't 
understand  what  it  was  all  about, 
but  we  at  least  managed  a  fair  imi- 
tation of  the  slow,  undulating, 
stamping  gait  of  the  Indians.  To 
terminate  the  da^.ce  an  old  squaw 
spread  acorn  gruel  four  times 
around  the  fires,  allowing  it  to  burn 
so  that  it  might  be  carried  into  the 
air  in  the  four  directions  to  be 
eaten  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  In 
the  old  days  no  Miwok  Indian  dared 
eat  of  the  new  acorn  crop  until  the 
spirits  had  been  thus  appeased. 

NOT  FOR  THE  PALEFACE 

A  meal  of  acorn  bread  cannot  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  white  man 
until  he  has  spent  a  long  time  be- 
coming accustomed  to  this  peculiar, 
f!at-tcisting,  gelatinous  substance. 
No  salt  or  other  condiment  is  added 
to  the  bread,  but  the  meat  eaten 
N.'lth  it  is  usually  very  salty.  The 
Indians  gave  us  liberal  servings  of 
both  the  bread  and  the  meat.  The 
lr.tter  was  delicious,  but  one  taste 
of  the  bread  was  enough  for  most 
of  us.  It  resembled  an  oily  mixture 
of  corn  meal  mush  and  blanc- 
mange minus  the  sugar  and  fla- 
voring. Its  food  value  is  unques- 
tionable, however,  since  it  was  the 
staff  of  life  for  all  the  Indian  tribes 
that  once  inhabited  the  interior  of 
California. 

After  the  feast  more  dances  were 
given,  lasting  far  into  the  night. 
These  dances  were  chiefly  expres- 
sions of  thanks  for  the  abundant 
acorn  crop,  and  petitions  for  an 
equally  large  crop  next  year.  There 
was  a  fire  dance  for  the  fire  that 
lieated  the  cooking  stones;  a  stone 
dance  for  the  stones  that  cooked 
the  meal;  and  a  basket  dance  for 
the  baskets  in  which  it  was  cooked 
V  Then    there    were    dances    to    the 


"First  People,"  who  made  the  world, 
and  especially  to  "Coyote-Man,"  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  "First 
People." 

MAY  BE  THE  LAST 

At  the  close  of  the  four-day  cere- 
mony we  compared  notes  and  found 
that  we  had  all  been  so  busy  look- 
ing and  listening  that  photography 
had  been  forgotten,  hence  this 
acorn  dance  which  is  quite  probably 
the  last  one  the  Yosemite  Miwoks 
will  ever  hold,  will  remain  pre- 
served only  in  our  memories.  Photo- 
graphs would  have  been  disappoint- 
ing and  inadequate,  however,  since 
none  of  the  Indians  wore  costumes 
except  Lemee,  the  chief  dancer.  The 
real  spirit  of  the  olden  days  could 
only  have  been  preserved  in  a  sound 
picture.  Before  many  years  the 
songs  and  chants  will  be  forgotten, 
just  as  the  costumes  are  now  re- 
placed by  overalls  and  aprons. 


A  New  Record 
for  Yosemite 

(An  excerpt  from  notes  made  by  Ranger 
Na.turalist  Enid  Michael  on  Sept.  5,  1931.) 

While  we  were  sitting, 

watching  the  warblers,  up  the  val- 
ley came  winging  a  most  rpcctacu- 
lar  bird.  A  black  and  white  bird 
of  steady  wing-beat,  with  a  great 
long  tail.  With  the  striking  color 
scheme  and  the  long,  floppy  tail, 
no  bird  is  more  easily  recognized- 
it  was  of  course  the  magpie.  The 
magpie  came  to  perch  not  far  from 
where  we  sat  and  we  were  able  to 
identify  it  as  belonging  to  the  yel- 
low-billed race.  This  was  a  new 
record,  as  neither  the  black-billed 
nor  the  yellow-billed  nicigpie  had 
ever  before  been  reported  from 
Yosemite  Valley. 
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Four-Footed  Mountaineer 


Banger  BILL.  MYEBS 


Ranger-Naturalist  Sharsmith  was 
guiding  a  party  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Lyell  this  summer  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  getting  the  entire 
group  over  the  extremely  ruggoJ 
arete,  or  knife-edge,  that  is  one  way 
of  getting  from  the  glacier  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  For  several 
hundred  feet  the  naturalist  had  had 
to  let  down  his  Alpine  rope  which 
the  less-experienced  climbers  used 
to  aid  themselves  in  getting  over 
huge,  slick,  granite  boulders  and  in 
ascending  almost  vertical  chimneys 
When  he  had  hoisted  them  all  over 
the  last  difficult  place,  they  sat 
down  a  moment  to  catch  their 
breath  and  look  over  the  scene  be- 
low them.  Five  hundred  feet  below 
lay  Lyell  glacier,  largest  in  the  Yo- 
semite  region  of  the  Sierra.  Little 
streams  of  water  running  off  the 
surface  of  the  ice  finally  converged 
a  couple  of  miles  below  to  form  the 
headwaters  of  the  Lyell  fork  of  the 
Tuolumne  river.  A  mile  farther  on 
was  timberline,  10,500  feet,  where 
only  gnarled  and  scrubby  white 
bark  pines  could  exist. 

Being  so  far  removed  from  any 
appreciable  amount  of  vegetation 
one  would  scarcely  be  on  the  look- 
out for  animal  life  and,  least  of  all. 


squirrels.  Yet  it  was  not  a  minute 
later  that  Sharsmith  gave  a  shout 
and  pointed  excitedly  at  a  little 
gray  form  dashing  across  a  rock  in 
front  of  the  party.  "Look  -a  Doug- 
las squirrel!" 

One  of  the  would-be  mountain 
scalers  who  was  still  a  bit  shaky 
from  his  previous  rope- work  blinked 
unbelievingly.  He  loolied  at  t!  • 
squirrel,  then  down  at  the  preci])i 
tous  ridge  he  had  just  climbel. 
*'GoshI"  he  exclaimed,  "how'd  h.« 
get  up.  here  without  a  rope?" 

(Editor's  Note  -This  observation 
was  made  at  about  12,500  feet  eleva- 
tion, which  is  1500  feet  higher  than 
th  Douglas  squirrel  is  usually  found 
in  Yosemite  National  Park.) 


CALIFORNIA    SPOTTED    SKUNK 
L.  F.  Hosbrook,  1931  Nature  School 

In  the  September,  1931,  issue  of 
Yosemite  Nature  Notes  is  a  vivid 
and  interesting  account  of  a  family 
of  spotted  owls  which  were  for  a 
while  this  summer  steady  visitors 
to  Fern  Spring,  near  Pohono    bridge. 

On  t  he  night  of  September  13,  at 
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i„g>bread-maT£iKi  and  maiiy  cimej  small  twig  ends  t°f  "^ei  tjOng 
firms  of  Indian  culture,  have  ma^^  theni  ingeniously  with  ^^^^^J''^ 
her  a  very  good  teacher.    Now  she    low  stems,  lays  this  tied  P°pt  on  as 

rrinxiouJt^o  show  white  people  a.i  Zs^:;}-j\:^\:T-z,z 

Of  these  things,  and  so  is  construct^      basket     on  top  o  ^  PP      ^^^ 

ing  a  chuck-a  which  .s  sure  to  be  a    chunk  of  woo  ^^^^^^ 

wnrk   of  art    because  she  is  talcing    laigei    eiiu»   ui.    <• 

work  01  art,  oecau  fastening  them  to  the  upright  posts 

such  care  to  see  that  it  is  m.-dc  ^,^^  J^  ^^^^^  ^.^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

old-time  way.             \          ^         .      ,  strands  of   wild  grape  are   twisted 

Four  poles  of  incense  cedar  about  stianos  01    wuu  s     y 

\        ,             „  =»*  „Ti     in     the  around  and  around  these  four  posts 

eight  feet  long  are  set,  up     in     the  intervals.    Branch 

ground    about   three   fe^t   apart    in  f  J^^^^           ^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^rush  is 

the  form  of  a  square.    A.sect.on  of  atter  bra                           ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

,og  about  two  feet  high  is  P>aced  on  ^^-      ^^^           ^^^^  ,,,  ,„,,,„ 

end   at  the   center   of    these   poles  attached    to      the  '^  supporting 

c.   orush   is   tied  with  wiUow    an      -d^/^^^-  ^,^^  .^arn^^^,,  ^, 

flexible  wild  gppe  to  form  4  great    P^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^^   stems  ^f  grape 

crude  "basket'  \  which  is  woven  in  and,  out  un- 

THE  WEAVING  PROCESS    \  vuie^  ^^^^^^„  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

Maggie^iakes  large  limbs  of  deer     ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^  ,, 

brush,  which  she  calls    Pi-wa.    but  because    Maggie     hak     to 

Which  we  call  by  the  longer  name    -ecu-y  ^^^  J^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Ceanothus  integerrimus,  places  the    ^""'       t" 


rVk*JW^>.>  •  • 


X:::::;:ii::::::^S:::;::::::::::::-:v>-->:-:v^^ 


•■xv;>':'viv:yX;>.vXyX;tvXv;;'.;>r;X;X;.>v;;.;:;.;.;<.;.%  •:•:■:•.•;•:■:■:.:•;•:•:.:•:■■■?•:.:•:•:•:•:■:•:■:  •:':.:->X'.-X'i-:' 

•<•;•;.;■:•:■;.;•;•;•.•;<;.•::  ^.^•.;.^:^.;.;.^;.:.:■^;^■^:^•^^^^^;•;•^>^^;<•;•.■■^■.•;.:^^•:•;•;^•:■.•x•;^•:^•^;•^^!•!•x^•^ 

c<fc3SS5a!tSt'4'.' '•■•■■■'■■•■•;'!'i':v!v;v: .v.!':   '>;^•;W^^;^^v.^•^^^^^^^^^^^^OJL^^•x^^^•!•^^l^•^ 
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Typical  Early  Indian  Village 

From  an  oil  painting  by  La 'y  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming  in  1878 
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into   this   "basket"   to  complete   the    the  wormwood  lining  serves  to  dis- 


work  oi  lining  and  filling  it. 

The  linmg  consists  of  dry  pine 
needles  and  woi  mwood  (Artemisia 
dracunculoides),  which  grows  very 
abundantly  in  the  museum  region. 
Croat  armfuis  of  these  are  gathered 


courage   insects   and   animals   fron> 
disturbing  the  cache. 
A  RARE  SIGHT 

On  your  next  visit  to  Yosemite 
you  should  inspect  this  new  chuck- 
1   of   Maggie's  and   the     older     one 


to  be  handed  to  Maggie,  who  looks    ^^j^i^h   she    is   repairing   and    filling 


like  a  bird  in  a  cage  as  she  careful 
ly  shapes  the  wormwood  and  pine 
i.ocd  ci:  to  fit  the  inside  of  her  "bas- 
ket" ?.tA  to  make  It  so  tight  that 
-yr^-n  will  slip  through.  Pine 
.eedics  form  the  inside  lining.  As 
she  stands  up  at  the  bottom  of  hei 
chuck-a,  acorns  by  basketfuls  are 
handed  in  to  her.  She  pours  them 
about  her  moccasined  feet  and  the 
process  of  lining  and  filling  goes  on 
until  Maggie  sa  's  "That's  enough.';^ 

BARK  ROOF  A 


with  acorns.  I  firmly  believe  they 
ire  the  only  ones  actually  in  use 
:n  our  California  mountains  at  the 
::)resent  time.  You  will  find  them 
lear  the  three  columns  that  make 
up  our  "Indian  Village"  in  our  Mu 
i:eum  Nature  Garden. 


/ 
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A   COINCIDENCE 

By  Junior  Park  Naturalist 
C.  C.  Presnail 


A 

4.    X 


i  \  A  year   ago,   on   December   8,   an 

Pine     needles     and     these     weed  cared  grebe  mistook  the  wet  porch 

H^e-ns   are   placed    on    top     of     the  of  the  Yosemite  Lodge  for  a  pond 

acorns,  then  sec.ions  of  incense  ce-  'nd    landed    there,    thus    surprising 

dar  bark  are  laid  to  form  a  crude  itself  and   all   the  nature  lovers   in 

roof      These    arc    tied    securely    in  Yosemite  valley.  The  befuddled  bird 

place  by  use  of  giape  vine  so  that  was  easily  captured  and  taken  to  a 

wind  storms  cannot  dislodge  them,  arge   pool   in     the     Merced     river. 

Then  the  whole  exterior  is  thatched  where   it  lived  happily  for     a     few 

with   short   boughs   of     white     fur.  days    and    then    disappeared.     This 

Maggie  starts  her  thatching  at  the  year     the     same     thing     happened 

bottom,  placing  the  boughs  with  the  .gain.     On   December  20.  an  eared 

stem  ends  up.     These  are   fastened  ::rebe  plunked  down  upon  the^  wet. 

by  inserting  them   into  the  body  of  shining    pavement   in    front    of   the 

the  chuck-a.  but  especially  by  tying  Yosemite  Lodge,  was  captured  and 

long  strands  of  grape   vine  around  liberated   in   the  same   pool   as  last 

the  entire  structure  so  that  the  fin  /ear.  Now  we  are  wondering  whein- 

ished   chuck-a   is   snow,     rain     and  or  we  have  been  visited  by  two  fool- 

wind-proof.  The  downward  protrud-  ish  grebes  or  one  grebe  that  has  th. 


Ing  needles  and  twigs  of  the  fii 
keep  out  squirrels,  chipmunks,  jays 
and  woodper.kors.  There  seems  to 
be   just   i;nough   circulation    of     air 


:iabit    of    misjudging     its      landing 

field.    The  grebe  captured  this  year 

ertainly  was  much  tamer  than  the 

one   of   last   December,     but     since 


through   the  stored    .uts     to     keep    neither   specimen    was   banded      we 
them     ii     excellent     condition      It    cannot  be  sure  of  then   idenft.es. 
seems   to    mo   the    pungent    odor   of  ic     ic     *k 
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The    Quarreling  Couple 

Eleanora  Eades  f  Redding.  California    ' 

Once  a  man  and  woman  came  walking  'nto  Yosemite; 
the  Valley  of  Ahwahnee.     They  had  come  from  far  be- 
yond the  mountains  and  were  weary  with  much  travel- 
ing.    For  a  whole  day  they  had  journeyed  without  water 
and  their  tongues  were  parched  and  swollen,  so  they 
were  hurring  as   fast   as   they  could    go   under   their 
heavy   loads,    knowing   they  would  find  water   in   the 
valley.     The  woman  walked  faster   than  her   husband 
and  came  first  to  Mirror  Lake.     Empyting  the  acorn 
bread  from  her  basket,  she  filled  it  with  water   which 
she  drank.     It  was  sweet  and  refreshing  to  her  feverish 
lips.     Again  and  again  she  refilled  the  basket,    never 
stopping  until  she    had    drunk    the    lake    dry.     Just 
then  her  husband  came  up.     He  was  very   angry    with 
his  wife  for  drinking  all  the  water,  and  beat  her  with 
his  staff.     She  ran  away  from   him     but   he    followed 
and  beat  her  again.     At  last  she  called  him  names  and 
threw  her  basket  at  him.     The  Great  Spirit  was  angr> 
with  them  for  quarreling,  so  he  turnd  them  into  stone. 
The  woman  became  South  Dome,  and  stands  in  the  spot 
from  which  she  threw    the    basket.     There   are   some 
long  lines  on  her  face,  which  mark  the  place  where  the 
tears  ran  down.     Her  husband  is  North  Dome.     He   is  ! 
frowning  and  as  savage  looking  as  he  was  when  he  beat) 
his  wife. 


I 


MVeqeiLVv^s 


••  The  Date  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Yosemite." 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Bunnell,  in  the  Septem- 
ber Century,  writes  an  interesting  account  of  his 
discovery  of  the  Yosemite,  March  5,  185 1.  I  am 
sorry  to  despoil  him  of  the  honor  of  being  the/rj/ 
discoverer,  but  a  truthful  regard  for  history  makes  it  * 
my  duty  to  fix  an  earlier  date. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1851,!  was  making 
a  tour  of  observation  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  of  California  in  company  with  Professor  For- 
rest Shepard  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Professor 
Nooney,  formerly  of  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 
Between  the  12th  and  15th  of  January  we  halted  at 
the  trading  post  established  by  Coulter,  who  was  then 
and  there  doing  a  prosperous  business  in  selling  sup- 
plies to  the  gold  miners  in  the  vicinity.  The  locality, 
I  believe,  is  now  known  as  Coulterville,  and  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Yosemite  Canon.  We 
stopped  there  overnight,  and  during  our  stay  heard 
from  some  of  the  men  assembled  in  Coulter's  store 
the  following  incidents,  of  which  they  said  they  had 
been  witnesses  or  participants. 

There  had  been  some  friction  and  disturbance  in  the 
relations  of  Indians  and  whites,  but  the  open  and  gen- 
eral hostility  which  gave  occasion  for  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  "  Mariposa  Battalion "  had  not 
'  commenced  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  first  serious 
quarrel  occurred  a  few  days  before,  when  six  Indians 
came  to  a  trading  tent  in  the  Coulter  camp  and  a 
drunken  ruffian  from  Texas,  without  any  reasonable 
cause,  stabbed  to  the  heart  the  chief  of  their  party. 
The  other  five  Indians  with  their  bows  and  arrows  at 
once  shot  the  Texan,  and  having  killed  him  retreated 
to  the  forest.  Two  nights  later  a  pack  of  sixteen  mules 
were  stolen  from  Coulter's  corral  and  driven  off  into 
the  mountains  by  Indians. 

Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  a  company  of  about 
one  hundred  men  from  the  camp  and  vicinity  armed 
i  themselves  and  started  on  the  trail.    They  followed 
I  the  tracks  into  the  great  canon  and  surprised  the  In- 
I  dians,  who  had  already  converted  the  mules  into  jerked 
meat  and  had  hung  it  up  to  dry.   They  had  the  satis- 
faction of  slaughtering  a  large  number  of  the  Indians, 
with  their  squaws  and   papooses.    They  noticed  es- 
\  peciallythe  grandeur  that  surrounded  the  battlefield. 
They  had  returned  from  the  expedition  just  before  our 
arrival.    In  narrating  their  story  they  gave  no  name 
to  the  caiion,  but  gave  us  a  description  such  as  could 
apply  to  no  place  on  earth  other  than  the  Yosemite.    I 
made  no  record  of  the  names  of  these  discoverers,  for 
what  with  the  big  trees,  big  lumps  of  gold,  and  other 
wonders  that  were  seen  and  heard  of  daily,  a  big  rift 
in  the  mountains  would  not  be  thought  exceptional  or 
extraordinary. 

If  Mr.  Coulter  or  any  of  his  associates  are  still  liv- 
ing  they  can  probably  give  the  names,  besides  adding 
other  valuable  information. 

I  fix  the  date  of  the  fight  at  the  Yosemite,  and  thus 
'  of  the  discovery  by  the  company  of  men  who  went  from 
Coulter's  January  10,  1851,  as  proximate,  if  not  exact, 
both  from  memory  and  from  corroborative  records. 
MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.  ^^^^^^  ^-   ^''''^^' 


Cslifomiane,  Century  Magazine  > 
p. 193,  December  1890 t 
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O^CHUMS      OF  THE  YOSEMITES  WERE  MADE  OF  CEDAR  BARK 

hoto  hy  courtesy  "PACIFIC  SPORTSMAN" 


m 


'Primitive  Yosemite  D\vellings'' 

B>    C.   p.    UlJSSKl.L 

TT7HKN  THE  MAIill'OSA  BATTALION  invaded  Vosemite's  fastnesses 
W  in  1851.  they  faiU  d  to  find  the  natives  at  home  but  they  did  find 
nnnierors  habitations  which  had  been  recently  i\r\(\  hurriedly  vacated. 
Those  original  Yosernitf  liotnes  werr  made  of  bark  of  the  Incense  Cedar, 
l.one:  strips  of  the  fibrous  cove'in^  were  pulled  from  prostrate  tree.<  and 
carried  to  the  villai^es  A  frame  work  of  poles,  set  up  in  tepee  form, 
.served  to  support  the  si  rips  of  bnrk.  which  were  laid  on  so  as  to  overlap. 
Some  section!^  were  ])iMposely  cut  too  short  to  reach  the  top,  and  so  an 
open  ng  resulted  at  the  apex  of  the  conical  "O-chum."  In  setting  up 
t'le  barl:  covering,  one  small  area  was  neglected,  and  thus  a  doorway 
resulted. 


tJakn    Clark,     who 


friendly     i  itieon   creek. 


with  1  jcal  TTK:!iai!.s  ms  early  as  1S57, 
assures  us  tJiat  .\  fire  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  rf  an  O-chum 
discharged  its  smoke  nicely  through 
the  vent  at  the  top,  .-md  the  heat 
Avas  so  rjifliated  as  to  wel^  warm 
(  nch  oi"  Hie  si^  or  eight  Yosemite 
who  dwelt  within   it. 

Dr.  L..  H.  Bnrnell,  a  memher  ct 
the  .MaripoFa  battalion,  leooids  the  huge  mortar  rocks  that  invariably 
following  Indian  Village  sites  found  mark  them.  Dr.  C  H.  M-^^rriam  has 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  March,  carefully  located  and  studied  thirty- 
ISCl:  e^ght    locations    in    Yosemite    Valley 

lV<»»tli    Side  of   lllv«*T— .  which    bnve   been    at   some    time   oc- 

West    base    o1     El    Capital,     near     oupied   by   Indians. 


At   junction   of  Tenaya  creek  and 
Merced    river. 
South    <5l€le    of    lllver — 

\^'' s{    l)ase   of  Sentinel    Rr>cks. 

Fast   base  of  Fentinel   Rocks. 

Near  junction  cf  lUiloueito  creek 
and   Merced   river. 

Ancient  village  sites  may  be  read- 
ily recofvnized   today  becau}=^e  of  the 
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WHAT  IS  GRANITE? 

•    .  I   M.r.    thMt     ih«'    Kiuv    lock    that    surrounds 

Mi\<'V    Yoseinite    vis:tors    Ifarn    tiuii    in»     sia>     i"v.n> 

i.  it  anc  where  ^ui  it  curne  ^-' '^J Z^:Tll!:::\^.V  .iown  with.n 
^relrKn/cot:';.  r::^:.:^'^^:.^^^.  ...oun.aU.  ..an.es  a.-  ...0..  ancient 
Liian   t.ie   Sierra   Nevada. 


Iler-ent  Inboratory  oxperiments 
^ive  us  a  v^ond  idea  uf  the  condi- 
tions undev  which  granite  is  formed 
in  Nature.  (Granite  is  :.  cTystalline 
rock  made  up  chiefly  3f  four  mm. 
erals:  quartz,  black  mica  horn- 
blende and  feldspar.  In  order  that 
the^^e  minerals  crystallize,  the  cool- 
ing   must    be   exceedingly    sloxv    and 


intmber    el"    the    party    becomes    cur.- 

ceVned    ;v  ith    ine"^ conspicuous    roui- 

deep    hoks    to    be    .se'-n    in    the    out 

loliow,  and  conjeciures  t^-'^^i^^.^j'^^^ 
to  liow  these  smoom  ^  \]l['^]\\ 
rieuressious  vvert  form*  d.  lne>  a  o 
^^ot'u^nl'ke    the    P^t    h.les    worn    in 

the  rocky  gorges  ^^,  ^^  ,t  i^  Xa? 
and  Mev«:ed  rivers,  but  it  »s  /.dear 
that  thov  cannot  b3  river  woriu  foi 
how    could    there   bo    a   river   on   tne 


ing    must    be   exceedingly    -^-^^    anu     m^v    coma     .j^..   ^  ^^ars   past,  ge- 
the   pressure    very^^reat       Bol^^V.        Up^cd-  suggested    tha      tne v 


tuts  l-»*^>^  "-'**•-  •      -  -     „  —  ^  •    A.  ^ 

can    be    rnado    artifkially    trom    its 
various      elements    if     subjected     to 
2000    degrees    of    heat    (Coutegrade) 
and    allowed    to    cool    very    slowly. 
The   only    way   in    whi..-h   the    great 
luessure    necessary    for    the    forma- 
tion   of    hornblende    has     I.. -n    ob- 
tained   i«    by    seallns    its    .on.p.meuL 
parts   into   a   strong   'uIm.   and   heat- 
ing  in   an  electric  furna-    followed 
by   an    exceedingly    gradual    .•i.ol.ni; 
process.      Quarts    crystallizes    at    a 
lower    ten.perature    than     the    othe. 
minerals    of    granite.    •'"' .  **'''   ';''' f 
pressure    nece.ssary    '<>•■    .ts    forma- 
tion   has    never    yet    bee,,    rva.bed  ,n 
the   laboratory. 

The  physical  chemist,  piecias  t'" 
gether  all  the  knowledge  gauged 
tn  experiments  of  this  sort  vv.th 
rock-forming  ,innerai.-.  has  deter- 
n,ined  the  conditions  "<^.7"""';„-  '% 
the    formation     of    «ran,te.        There 


top  ot  a  uuiiiei  J...  .>;-";-,?'-,  I  ncv 
ologists    have    suggested    that    ,nt\ 

were  forned  by.  »^7''-^I"^  J  "^^ '"? 
under  the  great   ice  sheet  that  once 

cove,-ed  oven  the  high  P'^'Ce^,,  ""^^,., 
ever  we  now  knjw  tnnt  Sontin' i 
Dome  pfotrudod  above  t:,e  giaour: 
thcT.vfon,  t,(,eama  couKl  not  ,iav.> 
cut    the    b:isin-llkt    htllows    on    Uas 

tummit.  V.  E.  ^^''<^^^,,  "f  ,'^; 
X'liiKd  States     g<ogiai.'n,cil     sui\ey 


fiecu:e^    that    they    are      merely      tlu 
f.siilt   of      rapid      distin;egrat.nn  ^  o^^ 
the    lock    in    PiirUcularly    vulneiabl^ 
spots.— r     V-    Russell. 

^     ^     ^ 

**vosi:miti:'s  flat  iT;-^^"'  ,^ . 

Have   you   been   caused   ^o,  ^^'^^„^- ''^;. 

why  the  turbulent  ^l*^^^^^*^_/:^JVv 
,nay   pause      to      meano.er      aimbs. 

throu^rh  six  miles  of  1^\.^*  .^W.!> 
after  it  cataracts  into  i  he  \  os'  mit  . 
is  i  not  here  like  a  stream  ot 
NebraskM':--  prairies  ratner  thru  a 
carver   oT   Sierra   -ianycns.' 

Th(      key    lo     the    explanation     o 
Yo.emite'.'   flat    floor    was    deUc  e. 
bv    F.    E.    Mattnes      -^f      the      Unitei 
States       ^.feoloriioai       «;VT^r.die      of 
nothing    more      thar«      the      ridpre     oi 
Rulcial   d'bris,   stretching  across  the 


the     formation     f  ^^^^  "^^OO      e;t  {^^iilw'ft^  'iii    C^tan    Brid^e^     The 

:U.r     to     P-vide^th.      necessanly  ll^^l.^^^a'^^^^^^ 

creat  pressure  and   to  foi'.i  a     ri  <-■  y"^.,;;^' '  t  ^i^^    YosemUe.       Back     to 

b  anket"     to      allow     of      very    slow  ;-.n^'  .'J^^^.n^V  valley  this  lake  ex- 

oollng.    This   great    --'y  -^  >--J  tended.    «,,„<'-  -^p?,t,?,;   i&°1owe r- 

in    the    case    of    the    Yoseim        "^  ..  ^^^^   reflectcc      m      its      loveiy 

'    4^    A    r^f    aneient    tnounLain  ^''p    ^ 

ite.    consisted    .^f    ^"<=  '"";        ,    ^..^th  '^■•^V^u^Le  ,-emainii,tT  glaciers  in  th» 
ranges    made    up    of    •^•^^^' '^l'^'  R"l   ^^l"  .^^nl.y^  Creek    and   Merccl 

and    south    trending    ridges     mucn  Mir^f^or    le      y         __^^.^^    .^    p,„^. 

11  Jl     the     Appalachians     ..f     today,  fjinvori  ^^e.^o^_^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^j,^  swollen 


3f     weathering 


ranvon    were    still    acuve    m    '="'Vi;: 
fnl^^^e  Kr..nite  to  dust    The  swoil^ 


inff  me  ^raiii«.»3  ^y  rXV'.'ir^  Vosemi^e 

Millions     of     years     M     weac».....»  sn-eams  pcur.ng  in  o  y   ,ke  YosemK^ 

reduced    these    mountains  almost   to  b.^.usht     ton.,      and    ^t^ 

III   level   and    exposed    the    granite.  M-apid?rbu,lt    a    ^^/eut    d.  U^      u^t 

_Ansel   F.    H.^U.  rdeH^^ir^.™  l-"<'^    This^'^llin.- 

li.lity    ;im.    such   ^'^.^j^r^'cYu,  sonio  day— T.   V.   Pussdl 
Sentinel  Dome  or  t^a.^-'    ^ 
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The  Lcist  Member  of  Chief  Tenaya  s  Band 

Passes  Away 


By  GEORGE  C.  CROU^ 


(Editor's  note :  Due  to  the  printing  of  two  special  issues 
of  Yosemite  Nature  Notes  in  May  and  June  it  has  been 
impossible  until  now  to  print  this  closing  chapter  of  Yo' 
Semite  Indian  history.) 


Maria  Lebardo,  the  last  member 
of  Chief  Tenaya's  band  of  Yoscinitc 
Indians,  is  gone.  Monday  evening, 
Apiil  20,  just  at  sundown,  the  suul 
of  this  frail  old  woman  slippetl  out 
into  the  spirit  world,  there  to  be  re- 
united with  her  people,  who  hod 
passed  en  long  before. 

For  more  than  three  months 
I.laria  had  been  failing:  and  though 
her  four  daughters  were  constantly 
by  her  side,  their  efforts  wrrt  ol 
little  avail.  The  little  mother  v/as 
concc'ous  to  the  last  and  was  ready 
to  go;  her  sight  was  dim,  her  body 
weary,  and  food  would  not  sustain 
her  and  so  she  fell  asleep. 

Mnria    was    nearing    the    century 
nark.    Her  exact  age  is  not  known 
1  or  many  years  she  lived  with  her 
o'.dcc!.    daughter,    Mary,    in    a    little 


cabin  near  Mariposa.  Two  other 
daughters  v/ith  their  families  live 
close  by. 

Maria  never  forgot  the  tragic  ex- 
periences of  her  childhood,  when, 
as  a  girl  of  10  or  12  years,  she,  ^vith 
about  two  hundred  of  her  tribe 
climbed  up  the  trails  from  Ahwan- 
nee  for  the  last  time,  driven  from 
their  great  valley  by  the  Mariposa 
battalion,  ever  to  be  a  scattered 
people. 

BACK  TO  HOME  OF  YOUTH 

Her  return  many  years  afterward 
is  vividly  told  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Taylor 
then  librarian  of  the  Yosemite  Mu- 
se tun,  n  "The  Return  of  the  Last 
Survive": 

"Gevcntv-eght  years  had  p-isser" 
when   in  July,  1929,  Maria,  then   ::i 


^7 


"R^i  A- 


^ 
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her  late  eighties,  returned  for 
the  first  time  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  her  beloved  Ahwahnoe. 
The  Kellogg  and  golden  cup  oaks 
produced  abundantly  that  year,  and 
Maria  had  gathered  several  bushel? 
of  their  acorns.  They  lay  in  a  large 
pile  beside  her  tent  in  Indian  Vil- 
lage, now  inhabited  mostly  by 
Piutes  and  Monos.  The  horny  outer 
shell  of  the  acorns  which  had  been 
cracked  with  stones,  she  removed 
with  her  hands.  The  soft  brown  in- 
ner coverings  was  blown  away  wher. 
winnowed  in  her  chincoo  (basket- 
shake).  She  pounded  the  acorns  in 
a  metate  with  a  stone  pestle,  leech- 
ed out  the  tannin,  ana  cooked  the 
flour  into  a  palatable  mush.  It  was 
here  in  the  Indian  Village  of  Yo- 
Semite  that  I  met  Maria,  last  Fur- 


vivor  of  the  exiled  band,  talked  with 
her  daily  for  a  week  as  she  pre- 
pared her  acorn  food,  and  heard 
from  her  lips  an  unwritten  r.tory. 

THE  TRAGIC  EXODUS 

"Expulsion  had  left  its  imi)ress 
on  the  child,  and  recollections  of 
the  event,  though  few.  were  vivid. 
There  was  a  long  climb  through  the 
snow,  out  of  the  Valley,  over  the 
mountains,  in  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion Then  there  was  the  figure  of 
the  soldier— 'Man  with  the  red 
shirt  .  .  man  with  the  red  shirt," 
she  always  replied  to  my  qaeHtion- 
ing.  And  in  these  images  is  the 
essence  of  it  all-  the  tragedy  of  a 
people  filing  out  from  their  tribal 
home,  forced  by  the  red-shirted 
Forty-niner! 


AN  OLD   INDIAN  VILLAGE  IN  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

From  a  painting  by  Lady  C.  E.  Gordon  Camming,  made 

in  1878  and  now  exhibited  in  the  Vosemite  Museum. 


YOSEMITE  NATURE  NOTES 
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EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS 

"But  of  the  valley  itself  ar«d  the 
life  of  her  people  her  memories 
were  numerous  and  varied.  We 
went  together  to  the  cemetery.  At 
the  grave  of  Lucy,  her  cousin,  she 
stood  a  moment  in  silence,  •^hen  be- 
gan to  moan  and  wail  loudly.  Moan- 
ing, Maria  cried,  'All  gone,  long, 
long  time  'go.  I  'lone;  no  morp  Yo- 
semite;  long  time  go.'  She  stop- 
ped to  pick  some  ferns  nearby  and 
placed  them  on  the  grave. 

"In  the  Indian  room  ui  the  mu- 
seum she  looked  about  in  wonder- 
ment. The  'long  time  ago'  became 
the  present,  and  youth  and  joy  and 
laughter  returned  to  her.  Her  In- 
dian words  needed  no  interpreter, 
for  the  human  face  speaks  a  uni- 
versal language.  In  basketry,  she 
quickly  detected  whether  made  by 
Mono  or  Yosemite.  A  poorly  made 
basket  she  pronounced  'too  dirty, 
pointing  out  where  it  lacked 
smoothness  and  form.  She  took  a 
hiki  (cradle),  strapped  the  band 
across  her  forehead,  and  with  deli- 
cious laughter  walked  about,  say- 
ing, 'Papoose,  long  time  ago.'  The 
Indian  arrowheads  recalled  the  an- 
nual visit  of  the  Monos  into  the 
valley  to  trade  their  obsidian  for 
acorns.  Food  was  essential,  like- 
wise weapons.  In  awakened  memo- 
ries Maria  lived  over  the  distant 
past.  Extending  her  arms  to  all 
that  was  about  her  she  murmured, 
'Long,  long  time  'go;  I  so  big,'  as 
she  pointed  to  a  little  girl  of  about 
10  years. 

"From  the  meadow  she  looked  up 
at  the  rock  walls  of  the  valley.  The 
r^reat  monoliths  stood  unchanged. 
The  waterfalls  drawing  their  sub- 
stance from  the  eternal  source  of 
rain  and  snow,  spoke  to  her  as  they 
had  spoken  in  her  childhood.  Look- 
i:::;  at  Yosemite  Falls  she  cried: 
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'Chorlock!  Chorlock  no  gone!' 
She  saluted  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah,  now 
known  as  El  Capitan.  Her  own  In- 
dian village  had  stood  in  full  view 
of  Loya,  now  Sentinel  Rock.  It 
seemed  very  dear  10  her.  A  mo- 
mentary silence,  then  in  quiet  sup- 
plication she  said,  'Loya,  Loya! 
Long  time  'go!'  For  us  the  won- 
ders of  Yosemite  took  on  new  and 
deeper  meaning  as  the  names  so 
full  of  Indian  lore  fell  from  her  lips. 
What  loss  to  posterity  and  to  his- 
tory that  these  names  have  not 
been  preserved!  Bridal  Veil,  Ver- 
nal Falls,  Mirror  Lake,  Sentinel 
Rock,  Half  Dome — these  names  are 
round  throughout  the  world.  Yo 
Semite  alone  has  a  Pohono,  a  Py- 
we-ack,  an  Ah-wi-yah,  a  Loya,  a 
Tis-sa-ack.  In  these  names  there  is 
tradition  and  meaning  that  express 
the  life  of  the  people  who  originally 
possessed  this  valley. 

IN  THREE  TONGUES 

"Maria's  speech  is  laconic.  Her 
words  are  Indian,  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish. It  was  expression  rather  than 
words  that  told  her  graphic  story. 
Pointing  to  Eagle  Peak,  she  told  of 
gathering  Indian  potatoes  along  the 
slope  and  up  the  trail.  I  gave  her 
the  flower  and  bulb  of  the  common 
brodiaca.  Her  face  lit  up  with  a 
smile.  The  flower  she  knew.  She 
Ijit  into  the  bulb  and  laughed,  say- 
ing, 'Walli,  walli!'  (i.  e.,  from  the 
earth.) 

OLD  VILLAGE  SITE 

"Yosemite  Valley  is  seven  miles 
long  and  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile 
in  width.  Through  its  entire  length 
flows  the  Merced  river,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  located  the  In 
dian  villages  of  her  time.  As  we 
approached  Bridal  Veil  Falls  (Poho- 
no, in  her  day),  Maria  called  sharp- 
ly to  the  men:  'Boys,  Pohono!  Look 
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out,  boy!  Pohono  kill  boy  much!' 
We  stopped.  This,  she  told  us,  was 
the  western  limit  of  the  Indian  wig- 
wams, beyond  which  no  Indian 
dared  to  build  his  utco  (house),  for 
the  evil  wind  swayed  the  falls. 
Bridal  Veil  stretches  a  rainbow 
across  the  valley,  and  beyond  it  an 
Indian  feared  to  go,  lest  the  evil 
spirit  of  Pohono  claim  him. 

CLARITY  OF  MIND 

"Though  bent,  Maria  is  physically 
strong.  The  gnarled  hands,  purple 
with  age,  speak  clearly  of  a  life  of 
toil.  Her  shock  of  steel-gray  hair 
is  cut  short.  Her  face  is  wrinkled 
with  lines  deep  and  innumerable, 
such  as  only  time  can  trace  through 
almost  90  summers  of  changing 
skies.  Her  mind  iS  clear  and  alert; 
her  senses  are  well  preserved.  Often 
as  we  shelled  acorns  together,  we 
sat  long  without  a  spoken  word; 
yet  it  was  not  an  empty  silence. 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  face 
may  be  read;  they  can  never  be 
t  anslated  into  words. 

"The  days  were  full  for  Maria, 
lone  survivor  of  the  Yosemite  In- 
dians who  were  driven  from  the 
valley  Memory  became  a  reality 
tj  her.  Emotionally  she  lived  over 
the  tragic  events  of  her  life — events 
thi:  t  have  long  since  passed  into 
cold,  historical  data;  and  co  those 
who  spent  these  days  with  Maria 
Lebrado  the  facts  of  Yosemite's 
early  history  took  on  the  life     and 


atmosphere  ol  human  beings     who 
suffered  hopelessly. 

"We  bade  her  goodbye.  To  the 
young  men  she  curtsied  as  sshe 
said,  'Goodbye,  boys;  gracias,  gra- 
cias.'  Laying  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  she  said,  'Thank,  thank 
you,  white  daughter.'  Then  she 
gave  the  high-pitched,  piercing  call 
that  Tenaya  gave  when  he  sum- 
moned his  people.  The  clear,  strong, 
musical  tones  she  trilled  with  long- 
sustained  breath  that  excited 
amazement.  Maria  stood  beside 
her  pile  of  acorns,  gazing  at  Tis-sa- 
ack  the  cleft  rock.  Slowly  the  pic- 
ture faded  as  we  followed  the  wind- 
ing road  in  Ahwahnee." 

THE  LAST  TRIBUTE 

Mariy  was  held  in  high  esteon* 
by  all  who  knew  her  and  a  host  ot 
friends  came  from  far  and  aeui 
to  attend  the  last  rites. 

At  the  sunset  hour  all  fcllovvoa 
the  winding  trail  up  the  gieen-clad 
slop^  from  the  cabin  to  the  burial 
ground.  There  on  a  beautiful  knnii 
surrounded  with  pines  and  leafing 
oaks  and  carpeted  with  purple  and 
golden  Broriaea,  Maria  Lebrado's 
earthly  form  was  laid  away.  Per- 
haps as  she  started  on  the  last  long 
trail  again   she  heard  the   call  sne 

loved  so  well,   the  call  of  her     old 

chieftain  guiding  her  footsteps     to 

the  campfire  of    the    Yosemito.s    in 

the  great  be>ord. 


The  vanishinjB;  customs  of  the  Miwok  Indians,  who  once  inhabited 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  are  being  preserved  in  the  Museum  both  bv  ex' 
hibits  and  demonstrations.  Native  Indians  come  to  the  Museum  each 
day  to  weave  baskets,  'Prepare  food  from  acorns,  and  give  dances. 
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LIEUT.  MOORE'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  YOSIMITE  INDIANS,  1852 

The  followir^  accounts  of  Lieut.  Xredwell  Tloore's  can*- 

from  Fort  Miller ,Juna- 


paign  a^inat  the  Yos 
August  1852  .appear  i 

* 

time. — 


Daily  Alta  Oalifomia.  June  18,  1852;   Under  the  head 
of  another  Indian  War,  the  San  Joaquin  Republican  of  Wednes- 
day, publishes  the  following  items  of  intelligence  in  re- 
lation to  the  late  Indian  disturbandes  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Meroed: 

■A  party  of  8  miners  left  Coarse  Gold  Guloh  about  the 
middle  of  Tiay,  on  a  prospecting  tour  to  the  Upper  Sierra, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Merced.  After  traveling  about  70 
miles,  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a 

•         » 

large  body  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Yeosemoty  tribe,  who 
killed  two  of  their  number,  named  Hose  and  Shurbom,  and 
wounding  one,  Joseph  Tudor,—  The  party  then  fled,  as  their 

# 

arms  and  aninunition  were  out  of  order.  After  traveling  6 
days  without  provisions,  they  arrived  at  Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  on 
the  2d  inst. ,  in  an  almost  famished  condition.  A  party  of  40 
men  immediately  laustered,  and  started  out  to  chastise  the 
Indians.  They  fo^ond  the  bodies  of  the  two  murdered  men,  and 
buried  them,  the  Indians  all  the  time  tauntii^  them  with 
threats  of  defiance.  After  some  manoeuvering  the  Indians 
crossed  the  river,  which  beii^  veiy  high,  tbe  party  did  not 
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wish  to  pursue  them  further,  and  returned. 


Indiems  and  the  Kaweeahs 


so,  we 


It  is  feared  that  the  Kings 
are  in  league  with  the  wild  tril 

may  anticipate  trouble. 

Capt.  Moore's  Company  of  U.  8.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Tort 
Miller,  on  the  San  Joaquin,  is  now  en  route  for  the  scene  of 
the  murders.  Major  Savage  will  also  accompany  the  conmand 
with  a  few  select  volunteers.  It  is  their  intention  to  esta- 
blish a  military  post  in  Yeosemoty  Valley, 

We  are  likely  to  have  another  Indian  war,  many  of  the 

« 

Indians  on  the  reserves  have  fled,  and  joined  the  wild  tribes 
in  the  mountains.  Of  these,  the  Yeosemotys  are  the  most  hos- 


and 


although  twice  brou^t 


the  camp  on  the  Frezno  —  the  place  designated  to  form  a 
treaty i  each  time  they  stampeded  and  returned  to  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses.  They  inhabit  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
in  the  upper  Sierra  Neiada,  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Merced, 
known  as  Yeosemoty  Valley.  This  valley  is  about  60  miles  in 


average  of  3  in  breadth 


that 


is  gold  in  the  vicinity."  —  Daily  Alta  California,  June  18,  1852, 


Moore* a  Expedition  against  Yosemites 

Daily  AXta  California.  JuIt  2.  1652  (from  San  Joaquin 
Hepublican) :  The  quartermBter'a  train  has  just  returned  to 
Savage's  fara  on  the  Fresno,  for  supplies;  their  mules  are 
entirely  worn  down  from  fatiguing  marches  oyer  the  mountains. 
They  report  the  cjomdiand  lying  by,  for  supplies,  Lieut  Moore 
with  4  privates  was  out  rsoonnoitering  for  a  new  road  and 
oame  across  3  Indians.  One  of  these  Indians  showed  some  hos- 


3 


.luit 


steal 


Moore,  so  they  shot  him.  As  soon  as  the  train  joins  the  com- 
mand  with  supplies,  that  body  will  proceed  at  once  into 
Yeosemito  Valley,  where  the  hostile  tribes  are  supposed  to 
be  assembled."  —  Daily  Alta  California  ,  July  2,  1852. 


Daily  Alta  California.  July  2.  1852  (editorial).—  "Through 
the  p«diteness  of  a  gentleman  just  down  from  the  Fresno,  we 
learn  that  Lieut  Moore,  of  Fort  Miller,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
McLean,  had  started  with  a  company  of  45  Infantry,  on  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  reduction  of  the  thieving  and  murderous 
0-som-me-tees.  Major  Savage  had  followed  the  detachment  with 
an  hundred  chosen  warriors  from  the  reservation.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  in  a  difficulty  on  the  march,  one  of  the  guides 
shot  a  friendly  Indian."  —  Daily  Alta  California,  July  2,1862« 


Moore's  Expedition  against  Yosemites 


Daily  Alta  California.  July  15.  1852;  "The  Stockton  Journal 


that 


.  Lieut.  Moore 


came  up  with  the  Indians  i^o  killed  the  2  miners  recently,  and 
routed  the  rancheria,  killing  6  euid  taking  12  prisoners. 
Lieut.  Moore  lost  one  man.  Farther  difficulty  is  expected 
with  these  Indians,  and  Lieut.  Moore  will  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  on  the  middle  foxt  of  the  Merced,  where  he 
is  enoasiped."  —  Daily  Alta  California,  July  15,  1852* 


Lieut.  Moore *g  Expedition 


LIEUT.  TEETWELL  MOORE,  FORT  MILLER,  CALIF..  1851-2 


:teS!i 


•1  correspondent 
er.  on  the  San 


Joaquin  River,  says   ' Lieut.  McsLean  arrived 

yesterday  from  the  mountaiais  with  part  of  the  infantry. 
Lieut.  Moore  is  still  there  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons 

« 

fiind  a  few  infantry;  he  is  e:q)eoted  home  in  a  few  days.  *•  — 
Daily  Alta  California,  August  13,  1852. 


Daily  Alta  California.  August  16.  1852;  "A  correspondent 
of  the  Remblican.  writing  from  Fort  Miller  on  the  San  Joaquin, 
says  'There  are  about  50  men  in  garrison,  the  balance  of  150 
beir^  out  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Merced,  to  chastise 
the  Osemites.'"  —  Daily  Alta  California,  August  13,  1852. 


Memoranda  from  War  Department,  obtained  Jan.  23,  1923: 

"The  muster  rolls  do  not  show  the  records  of  events 
in  this  case.  Lt.  Tredwell  Moore  was  in  command  of 
Co.  K,  2nd  U.  S.  Infantry  April  1851  to  April  18,  1852. 
April  30th  1851  shows  station  as  Camp  Barbour  San  Joaquin 
River,  Calif,  subsequent  thereto  Ft.  Miller,  San  Joaquin 
River.  Calif, 

April  18,  1852  transferred  to  Co.  B,  2nd  U.  S^  Infantry 
also  stationed  at  Ft.  Miller,  San  Joaquin  River,  Calif. 
Roll  for  May  end  June  1852  shows  Lt.  Moore  in  command, 
left  Ft.  Miller,  Calif.,  June  15,  1852,  and  arrived  at 
Camp  Steele  between  Middle  and  South  Fork  Mercedes 
River  June  25,  1852.  Left  July  11  and  arrived  at  camp 
near  Mono  Lake,  Utah  Terr.,  July  31,  1852 i  left  Aug.  7 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Miller  Aug.  17,  1852.  Relieved 
of  command  of  Camp  Oct.  20,  1852.  " 
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LIEUTENANT  T'OORE'S  EXPEDITION  AO/INST  TIIE  TOSDflTE  INDIANS.  1852. 

Gen*  E.  A.  Hitohoook  in  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General » 
dated  San  Franoisoo,  July  14,  IGbZ  writes  as  follows  oonoeming 
Lieut.  Moore*s  ezpeditiop  ar'^ainst  the  Tosemite  Indians,  whioh 
at  that  time  had  not  yet  returned  to  Fort  ?v!iller«— 

* Since  my  letter  of  the  12th  inst*  referring;  to  the  expedition 
of  Lieut.  Moore  frorr  Fort  I'iller  to  the  Meroed  Hirer,  I  hare 
receired  reports  frorti  that  office  to  the  9th  instant  ,  by  which 
X  learn  that  he  succeeded  in  capturing  a  party  of  17  of  the 
hostile  tribe:  and  discoterii^  STidenoes  among  theo  of  their 
participation  in  the  murders  which  occaisioned  the  expedition, 
he  caused  sersral  of  those  ir.plicated  to  be  shot. 

Lieutenant  Moore  reports  that  the  Indians  hare  crossed  the 
Sierra  Nerada  mountains  and  joined  another  tribe  said  to  be 
hostile  to  the  whites*  and  he  was  making];  preparations  to  cross 
the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  them. 

I  have  sent  a  detachment  of  diagoons,  2  non-cOnmissioned 
officers  and  20  men,  commanded  by  a  subaltern  of  the  2d 
Infantry,  for  want  of  a  dregoon  officer,  to  assist  him  in  his 
operations. 

I  hare  directed  Lieutenant  Moore  to  return  to  hia  post  as 
soon  as  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Indians  feel  sufficiently 
punished,  without  waiting  beyond  tJie  mountains  to  bringj  them 
to  a  treaty.  • 


Genl.  E,  A,  Hitchcock,  letter  to  Adjutant  Geneial,  Jul  14,10*53. 
On  file  in  •Old  Piles  DiTision,'  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  €•  No.  H  272,  1852. 
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On  Septembdr  19,   1902,  I  left  Mariposa,  and  reaching 
Chowchilla  hill  walked  H  miles  along  the  north  side  of  Chowchilla 
Canyon  to  an  Indian  canqp. 

One  of  the  women  in  the  camp  was  making  several  baskets,  none 
of  which  were  finished.     B/  this  i  mean  that  alie,  like  many  1%4»4vwVm<^>«^«.w, 
keeps  several  different  kinds  of  baskets  goii^  at  once  so  that  if 
they  tire  of  one  they  go  on  with  another. U.  221^ 

One  was  a  circular  winnower  (igJUal)  of  the  usual  type  found 


among  the  Hu-wa 
7oa3mite  Indiani 


I  have  been  purchasing  these  for  years,  frcn 


made  farther 


chillas  or  Fresnos.    Bat  at  Haripcsa  camps,  whure  I  saw  many,  they 


told  me  iihoy  made  none  but  bou^t  them  from  the  Chowchilla  and  Fresno 
Indians.     Here  I  found  several  recently  made  and  one  about  2"  done,  in 
process  of  construction,  so  at  last  I  have  run  the  het^al  doicn  and 
traed  it.  [p.  221."^ 

The  yellow  grass  foundation  of  which  the  coils  of  the  het-al 
are  made  is  £picam^X)s  rjgens.  and  is  call>3d  Ho^loop*  c^i''  r-  '^'*-') 


This  woman  told  me  tliat  she  and  har  sist-er  loaicQ  many  and 


sell  to 


farther  north 


ach 


which  is  wiiat  I  paid  hor  for  one  hot  is  much  less  then  I  have  paid  for 
many  purchased  farther  north  and  in  Yosomite.  p. 222. 

This  same  >Kov»Aivftnd  har  Bis'':.er  have  naarly  finished  two 
beautiful  bowl  backets  of  the  so-called  Tulai^  typo,  and  made  of  the 

Tularo  root.  [p.222.:i 

This  Chowchilla  com^  is  haadquarters  for  the  round  deep  scoop 
of  oponwoiic  called  yoo»Dod«lah.  used  for  filtering  Manzanita  cider, 


BASK]3TS     2 


and  for  ot^er  purposes.     I  got  several  of  different  sixes.     They  had 


one  Fresno  bowl  «nd  two  Paittte  bowls,  one  of  which  I  got,  and  one  deep 
SonozE  bowl  of  ttn  coarse  kind,  ^p.222.'^ 

Mrs.  WU.  M.  Sell,  wifa  of  the  proprietor  of  Ahwahno«  Hotel 
(which  by  th»  way  is  a  d3li,9;htful  clean  and  in  every  way  desirable 
place  to  stop,  unique  in.  this  country)  has  a  collection  of  the  Tiilar» 
root  baskets-  purchased  by  her  from  Mia-wa,  Chuck  •chancy,  end  •  Fresno* 

m 

^|LKK«tt.  in  this  region!.     It  contains  some  fine  baskets  and  many  gpcd 
OBBS,  bcrt  in  most  cases  the  actual  tribe  of  the  maker  is  not  knownJ[p.225] 

— Cklif  omia  Journal  of  1902,  217-226.     Sopt.  19,  1902. 


BASKETS 


The  Indiana  in  Ghowchilla  Canyon  ha¥e  a  lot  of  baskets, 
mostly  coarse,  but  some  good,    imong  theni  are  some  from  Sonora, 


handsome 


tie  Tulare  root 


made  by  Chuckchanc 


These  they  would  not 


sell  at  any  price*     p.  231. 


Maripo 


They  have  a  type  of  basket  I  have  never  seen  except  at 

It  is  of  twined  weave,  wi  th  a 
I  and  a. handle' which  may  be  either 


fixed  or  hiii^d.  It  is  a  co«rs«  basket  with  simple  design 


4 

made  by  leaving  on  the  red  bailc 


ce 


strands.    They  call  it  ^»n>piim.>miBt  aid  n^Rntny'-ah. 


Anoth 


hereH* 


Murphys) 


It  is  called 

I  cloth  patch 


on  the  bottom.  [pp.231»2S2. 

A  very  small  ard  plain  and  rather  coarsely  made  coiled 
basket  I  got  of  tte  old  woman  also,  she  calls  8o-tan>o.  It  is 

subglobular.  [p.  232. 

ThAv  had  a  lot  of  Cham^-ah  baskets  of  different  sizes  a 


and  Ghe»ka-las  and  get; 


and 
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.  At  a  roudi  board  house  belonging  to  a  single  family  of 

•  B«=srt-Indians  2  miles  SB  of  Murphys,  there  were  a  couple  of  large 


deep  bowl  baskets  for  cooling  the  acorn  mush*     C  p*  154^ 


and  Ifurphyi 


V>j    ^  '^ '  ■^■■i 


«^i*V 


>U^ 


She  told  me  that  all  her 


people  are  dead  and  she  has  to  live  all  alone,  with  one  dog.  She 
baskets  but  all  are  now  sold.  She  sofB  white  men  come  to  buy 


makes 


ny^Vi 


(p.  1^.) 


Stephais  Bros,   (storekeepers)  at  Ifeirph^s  have  picked  up  most 
iskets  these  Indians  make      fthe  old  DI^j^bi   camp  on  the  top 


-■•II 


5  a  magnif 
at  a  camp  6 
(p.  156.) 


of  the  ridge  north  of  Murphys ]•  I  got  frcm  then 
lai^ge  acorn-cooling  basket  they  got  from  an  old 
miles  north  of  here  (2  miles  south  of  Sheep  Camp). 

Also  got  a  fine  oval  bowl  with  wonderful  design  at  same 
price  fran  Miss  Ef fie  Keilbar,  who  hav  a  lot  of  Diflgor  baskets  here 
at  )6irphys.    A  man  naned  Frank  Harrington  also  has  soiio  Biss^i* 
and  F^ute  baskets,  and  a  l^ute  rabbit  robe.     (p.  156*) 
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(XTtt>oSo^ 


Wu-'vMOk 


A 


A)t  a  anall  Indian  camp  near  Fresno  CJresk,  a  mile  and  a 
half  frcm  Fresno  Flat,   the  Indians  haye  a  lot  of  ordinary  baskets, 
each  as  i  have  previously  described  and  got.,  fcut  no  fine  ones. 

They  gave  me  the  meaning  of  two   very  common  designs  on 
baskets  made  in  this  region.     The  horizontal  simple  zigzag  go irK" 
part-  way  (or  all  the  way  ?)   round  a  big  bowl  basket.    ^X-'XAAA/ 
represents  a  water  snake.       The  conmoni  horizontal  band  made  up 


of  two  series  of  triangles,  the  points  of  the  upper  and  lowe 


alternating,  thus 


msans  king  snake. 
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In  the  pins  woods  northeast  of  Mariposa  I  found  two  or  three 
small  camps  of  Mu-wa  Indians.     They  were  shy  at  first,  but  soon  talked 
freely  and  gave  me  a  lot  of  information  about  their  food,  baskets, 
and  basket  materials.     They  opened  and  threw  down  on  the  ground  for 
me  to  see,  several  large  sacks  of  coils  of  split  v/illow  strands, 
and  bundles  of  rods,   for  baskets.     They  have  been  most  industrious 
and  have  a  large  stock  on  hand.     They  also  took  me  into  the  bushes  and 
showed  me  tlB  kinds  the  rods  came  from,  so  I  could  make  sure  of  fla  e 

species,    (p.  20-9^ 

In  making  the  3  kinds  of  coarBe  openwork  baskets  known  as 

Ghe-kah-lah  (burden  basket).  Cham- ah  (broad  shallow  scoop),   and 
ChinpT-go  (deep  spoon  shaped  scoop  with  handle),   the  rods  used  may  be 
either  Cteanothus  integerrimus  (Oh-hoo-ne)   or  Ceanothus  cuneatus  (Pi-wai}' . 
The  split  strands  for  twining  the  rods  tqgether  are  black  oak.   Que  reus 
californicus  (Te-lay-lv) ,  mostly  young  shoots  wldch  have  great  strength. 
The  rods  used  in  the  fine  coiled  baskets  may  be  either  syringer, 

s  Vg-VMisV      (Pull-le).  or  sour  aofioit  bush,  Rhus  trilobata 
(T\jm"mah) .   or  Ceanothus  integerrimus  (Oh-hoo'^ne).  (p^^ 209-210) 

The  outside  strands  in  their  coiled  baskets  they  call  'willow* 
of  two  kinds,  Sak-kal  (or  Suk-kal)  and  Tap -ph- tap -pah.     The  former 
surely  is  a  willow;  the  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  redbud  (C'ercis 
occidental isL»     T^Q  black  used  for  the  design  is  the  split  root  of 
the  brake  fern  (Pteris  aqualina 1^  which  they  call  Lu-na^'(p.  21q) 


■^-  ■  ■ 


had  one  small  basks t  mad< 


which  they  call  Pa-wee»sah.  (p.210j 

In)  making  the  Manzanita  cider,  (made  from  the  berries  of 


(i 


BA^KRTS 


ArctQataphvlos  mariposa) .   the  berries  are  merely  broken  or  mashed  a 
little  -  not  ground  fine  at  all  «*  and  sprinkled  with  water  and  then 
placed  in  an  open-work  bowl-basket  called  too-poo-lah  [sometimes 
+.inA  nrrlinarv  broad  acooD  cham-ah  is  used].  Then  the  wjttsw,   after 


washing  her  hands,   sprinkles  water  with  her  hand  over  the  crushed 
berries  and  keeps  on  doing  this  until  all  tte  good  has  leached  out 


The  too-poQ>la  meanwhile  rests  on  two  sticks  placed  across  the  basket 


or  other  vessel  which  receives  the  delicious  juice  as  it  filers  thr 


;  ham -ah 


[for  holding  split  acorns],  and  also  for  split  peaches  and  figs  and 
oti»r  fruit  laid  out  to  dry.  The  most  usual  material  for  the  rods 
of  tlB  cham-ah  is  the  smoke  brush,  Oeanothus  cuneatus.  wliich  they 

call  PiUvah.    (p.  212.) 

They  have  large  numbers  of  the  Fresno  acorn-cooling  bowls  of 
medium  and  rather  large  size,   all  of  which  they  call  Oh-hah.  They  will 
not  sell  these  as  they  are  saving  them,   and  collectih]g  acorns  and 
pinole  seeds,   for  the  great  acorn  feast  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Kolorow  or  Bear  Creek  country  in  about  two  weeks.     One  old^s^psw  who 
had  about  a  dozen  of  these  baskets,   varying  in  size  from  a  capacity 
of  two  quarts  up  to  nearly  2  bushels,  told  me  slrie  hadn't  half  baskets 
enough  for  the  Indians  at  the   feast  to  eat  N'a-pah-dv  —   aconr  mush  — 
out  of.     The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  camps  I  visited  near  Mariposa 

yesterday,    (p. 214.) 

Found  a  w^-hvWkvjust  finishing  a  neat  coiled  bowl  with  strong 

spider-web  design  in  black  fern  root  (lu-nafo.   and  waited  till  she 

finished  it  and  bought  it..    She  called  the  bov/1  the  usual  name 

Pul-l^gk-ka  (or  Pul-luk'-ah) .     She  shpwed  me  the  materials  and  called 


(• 
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/VvajiX^».»i> 


tha 


rods  pxil^le   (syrinp;er)and  the  split  stranda'  of  the  outside 
ta  tap-pa.     She  spends  suramers  in  Yo Semite  and  lives  at  Bear  Creek .^ 
One  of  the  uSSSffB  showed  me  a  lot  of  rolls  of  kroad  willow- 


like  split  strands  which  slie  said  she  boi:^ht  of  the  Mono  Paiutes  "to 

make  Paiute  basket*.  Cp. 216.) 
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The  Indians  near  Mariposa  make  cider  of  manzanita  berries, 
and  use  the-  Chow  chill  a  open-work  bowls  (Too-^poo-lahJ  to  filter  the 
juice   through,  the  basket  retaining  the  broken  berries,   (p.  206) 

They  now  make  few  if  any  fpod  coiled  baskets,  but  have  many 
(several  dozen)  Fresnos,  and  sonB  made  by  the  northern  MuWa  <l|  the 
Sonora  region.     The  best  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  but  1  got 
a  set  of  their  work  baskets  and  a  superb  old  H'ettal  made  by  the  o]fest 
woman  long  long  ago.     They  make  many  straw  baskets  of  the  ribbed- 
trinket  basket  style,  with  string  ribs,   omaznented  with  wool  or  frayed 
red  flannel,   or  flannel  and  quail  plumes,   like  some  I  got  at  Sonora, 

only  more  so.       (p.  206.) 

The  wife  of  tiae  chief  of  the  Mariposa  MuWa  has  a  superb- 
large  semigiobular  narrow  mouthed  basket,  with  bold  design  in  black, 
made  by  her  grandmother,  who  lived  on  Bull  Greek  but  is  now  dead. 
The  name  of  bhis  basket  is  Toy- you.   I  offered  her  $30  for  it,  but  she 
positively  declined  to  sell  it,  because  it  was  given  her  by  her  grand- 
mother.    It  is  a  very  choice  basket  and  should  be  secured  later,  p. 207. 

They  have  many  grass- splint  baskets  with  vertical  stitches  of 
thread  or  twine,  and  with  design  in  red  flannel  (frayed)   and  plume& 
of  Valley  Quail.     Some  are  small  bowls  (5-8  in.  in  diameter),   and  some 
are  small  mouthed  and  depressed.     Both  forms  are  called  Koh-tee^/'p^^ny) 
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The  baskets  meds  "ky  the  Mariposa  and  Wear  Clreek  (or  Kalarow) 


Burden  basket 
Broad  shallow  scoop 


Che  kah'-la^ 
(Smm^aP- 


Deep  spoon  scoop  (with  handle)     Ghinyt'go 
Papoose  basket 
Coiled  mash  bowl 


Bjick>eh 


Pnl»liick-ka^  and  Al«loo-wa^ 
[Both  medium  large  and  small  sizes.     The  small  ones  used  as  dipper] 


loo -ma- ah 

Het»al 

(ISmt-tat-- 


Dipper 

Circular  winaower 

Big  ci  rcular  gambl  ing  tray 

G-ras 8- splint  bowls  (sane times  drawn  in  at  mouth  and  flattened)  with 

vertical  stitciBs  of  thread  or  twine  and  ornamented  with  flannel  or 

f  eathe  ra  ltohi»*t9Q 

Be £f ides  these  names  for  baskets  they  themselves  make,   they 
have  the  following  for  baskets  constantly  im  use  among  them  but.  made 


by  other  tribes  or  other  bands  or  camps  of  Mu-wa. 


loo-le  - 


made 


the  Sonora  and 


Angels  Mu-wa. 


Oh^hah  -      Icom  cooking  bowl  made  by  Fresno  Indians. 

TbT-yoM  -    Large  sub-globular  (guara  shaped)  decorated  basket  with; 

narrow  mouth,  made  by  Bull  Creek  Mu-wa.     (Possibly  these  were; 

once  made  here  also). 
H^et-al  -      S!ircular  winnower.     Wine  out  of  10  of  those  in  use  (and 

they  have  many)  are  made,   they  say,  by  Fresno  Indians. 


BASKETS    2 


Ta-ma  -        Closely  woven  snow-shoe  shaped  scooped  winnowinr;  baskets 

made  by  the  Mono  Paiutes.     They  have  many  of  these. 

Ke-wo-na  -  Closely  woven  Paiute  burden  baskets.     They  have  some  of 

these  in  each  camp  but  imsbead  of  calling  them  by  the  Paiute 
name,  they  call  them  Che-ka-la  -  the  same  as  the  open  work 

ones  of  their  own:  make. 


Wa-woi  - 


twined  weave.  mad< 


Paiutes.     I  saw  only  2  of  these,  and  the  Indian  ownin{;;  them 
did  not.  know  their  name.     The  husband  of  the  squaw  who  has 
them  asked  me   if  I  could  tell  where  they  were  made.     When  I 
told  him  Mono  lake,  he  said  yes,   that  was  ri^t,   and  added 
that  I  knew  more  about  baskets  than  anyone,  white  or  Indian, 
he  hed  ever  seen.     1  identified  a  lot  of  northern  Mu»wa 
and  Ne-ce-non  baskets  for  him  also. 

S'ome  of  them  have  also  a  very  pretty  and  nicely  made  broad 
scoop  or  Cham*eii»  which  they  say  they  get  from  the  Chuck-chance 
Indians  and  M^ich  they  call  Kum»ty-e».     The  cross  strands  are  closed 
rap  (brought  together)  in  bands  of  3  to  5  forming  compact  belts 
alternating  with  belts  (usually  narrower)   of  the  open  rods.     They 
are  nice  baskets. 


Materials  us ed  in  makinp:  baskets 

Pi-wa" 


Ceanothus  cuneatus 

Ce  an  othias  i  n  te  ge  rrimu  s 

KiuB  txilobata 

Philadelphus 

Cercis  occidentalis 
Willow 


For  rods 


O-'hoo-ne 


h 


Tum-ma 
Puil-le 


Tkp-pa  tap -pa 
Slik-kal 


For  split  strands 


Black  oak  ( Q. calif omicus)T)3-lay-le  , 

Pteris  aquaiina  '   Lu-na^  (Loo-na^^) 


N 
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Mrs.  Taylor,  in  the  preface  to  Yosemite 
Indians  and  Other  Sketches y  says : 

"The  many  and  interesting  queries  of  tour- 
ists concerning  Yosemite  Indians  and  early 
settlers  impressed  the  need  of  wider  and 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
development  of  Yosemite.  During  my  ser- 
vice in  the  Yosemite  Museum  Library  I 
frequently  met  visitors  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  or  more  pioneers.  They 
gave  data  regarding  these  pioneers  and  like- 
wise related  incidents  in  Yosemite's  devel- 
opment. The  fact  that  first  hand  information 
would  not  much  longer  be  obtainable  deter- 
mined my  search  for  it.  The  task  proved 
more  serious  and  difficult  than  was  antic- 
ipated. .  .  .  Events  are  realities  only  to 
those  who  live  them.  Data  in  the  following 
sketches  were  received  in  greater  part  from 
those  who  shared  in  these  historic  episodes." 
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Contents:  The  Yosemite  Indians}  James 
C.  Lamonj  James  Mason  Hutchingsj  Galen 
Clark}  JohnMuir}  Building  of  Coulterville 


Road}  The  Peregoy  Register}  Early  Artists 
in  Yosemite}  Cemetery  in  Yosemite  Valley  j 
Yosemite  Fire  Fall. 

Yosemite  Indians  and  Other  Sketches  consists  of  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  400  copies,  105  pages,  printed  in  three 
colors  on  ivory  deckle  edged  paper.  Illustrated  with 
eight  photographic  reproductions  in  two-color  lithogra- 
phy, and  a  reproduction  of  an  early  woodcut  of  Thomas 
A.  Ayres'  first  picture  of  Yosemite  Valley.  Page  size 
6J4  ^9/4.  Bound  in  decorated  paper  boards  with  cloth 
backstrip  and  colored  label.  Three  hundred  copies  are 
offered  for  sale  at  $2.50,  plus  sales  tax.  An  order  blank 
and  return  envelope  are  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

(Make  cbech  payable  tojohnck  &  Seeger) 
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Ta-bu-ce  as  a  Weather  Prophetess 

By  Ranger-Naturalist  Ernest   A.  Payne 


One  nther  warm  morning  dur'ng 
the  middle  of  July  lb36,  I  was  talk- 
ing   with    Maggie    Howard,    or    Ta- 
bu-ce  as  we  prefer  to  call  her,  as 
she   sat   making   a   beaded   bracelet 
in     her     accustomed  spot     in     the 
shade   under   the   oak   trees   in   the 
museum  garden.     In  the  course  of 
the  conversation     which,  at     times, 
assumed  the  nature  of  a  monologue 
with  Ta-bu-ce  listening  rather  pas- 
sively,  she  remarked  that   the   fol- 
lowing  winter     was  to     be   a   very 
cold    one.    Being    interested    in    the 
aboriginal  method  of  foretelling  the 
weather,  I  asked  her  how  she  knew 
and  what  were  her  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  winter  was  to  be  severe. 
Without  hesitating  and  with  a  tone 
that   bespoke   contempt  for  my   ig- 
norance, she  replied,  ''Look  at  the 
acorns!"    and     continued     with    her 
bead  work. 

Not  only  did  I  look  at  the  acorns 
that   were   appearing   in   abundance 


on  the  black  oaks  over  our  heads 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  Valley,  but  I 
was  also  attracted  by  the  number 
of  cones  hanging  from  the  conifers. 
The  sugar  pines  at  Glacier  Point 
and  at  the  Mariposa  Grove  were 
especially  heavily  laden  with  their 
crop  of  long,  cucumber-like  cones 
which  would  mature  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Ta-bu-ce  could  have  said  with 
equal  accuracy,  "look  at  the  chip- 
munks and  golden-mantled  ground 
squirrels",  for  before  the  first  of 
September  these  little  animals  were 
scurrying  determinedly  about  in 
the  Mariposa  Grove  with  monstrous 
mouthfuls  of  fibers  stripped  from 
the  bark  of  the  Sequoia  for  their 
winter  homes.  So  interested  were 
they  in  the  task  at  hand  that  the 
usual  peanuts  and  cookies  proved 
useless  lures  in  distracting  their  at- 
tention. One  golden-mantled  ground 
squirrel  actually  wore  a  path  from 
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its    source    of    supply    at    the    base 

of  a  red  giant  near  our  tent,  to'  thci 
entrance  of  its  underground  re- 
treat. (See  article  by  Ranger  Lon 
Garrison,  Nature  Notes,  July  1937, 
Page  55. 

Many  woodsmen  and  students  of 
wild  life  place  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  wild  animals  as  weather  forecast- 
ers, others  look  upon  them  with  in- 
credulity. Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bilmars 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  in 
his  book  **Strange  Animals  I  Have 
Known"  states  that  ''Thefe  seems 
to  be  a  deep-seated  belief  that  an- 
imals are  long-range  weather  pro- 
phets and  anticipate  extreme  heat 
or  cold  by  varying  the  thickness  of 
their  fur,  care  in  digging  burrows, 
storage  of  food,  lining  of  nests  and 
otJier  activities. 

'*Year  a!fter  year*  I  have  patiently 
watched  for  evidence  that  would 
indicate  some  creature's  sensitive- 
ness to  coming  change  of  season. 
Tbday  I  am  convinced  there  is  no- 
thng  to  siich  a  belief. 

^'True,  tJie  coats'  of  fur-bearing 
and  hai^y  ahilrrials  cio  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  year  to  year;  and  the  ac- 


unpenetrable,  oily  smudge  created 
by  the  southern  California  citrus 
g^rowers  to  protect  their  crops  from 
the  frost,  did  I  recall  Ta-bu-ce's 
prophesy  and  her  criteria  for  mak- 
ing the  forecast.  Again  my  visit 
with  our  Indian  friend  was  brought 
to  mind  when  official  records  of 
the  government  weather  bureau 
showed  that  the  temperature  at  Yo- 
semite  reached  a  low  at  5  degrees 
below  zero  on  January  21,  1937. 

Is  Ta-bu-ce's  ability  to  anticipate 
weather  conditions  consistently  ac- 
curate or  was  she  just  lucky  in 
this  instance?  We  do  know  that  in 
some  aboriginal  peoples  there  seems 
to  exist  certain  senses  that  we  have 
apparently  lost  in  the  process  of 
civilization.  However,  in  the  pres- 
ent case  of  Ta-bu-ce,  her  statement 
to 'be  based  entirely  upon  her  ob- 
servation of  visible  natural  phen- 
omenon and  her  criteria  proved 
reliable. 


ANJEajTERFRISING  JUNCO 

Bv  Ranger  Jim  Skakel 

There  a^e  a  great  many  ant-lion 
tivi^tiesoFotiiers  in 'gathering  win-      ^ ]^  ^J^ide  our  bedroom  win- 


fer  food  or  "preparation  of  their 
cold- weather  domiciles  may  also 
vary.  But  the  protective  coats  and 
ilie  defensive  toil  seem  to  be  influ- 
enced far  more  by  the  season 
through  which  the  animal  is  pas- 
smg  than  by  anything  to  come.'^ 

Many  times  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February  when  grop- 
ing my  way  through  the  banks  of 


\ 
dow.    I   recently   observed   a   Junco 

hopping  very  purposefully  from  one 
to  another,  and  mining  one  quick 
peck  in  the  bottom  of  each  tiny 
crater.  One  might  exjiect  this  of 
quail,  but  this  source  of  food  sup- 
ply would  seem  to  be  a  rather  un- 
usual discovery  for  a  Junco  to 
make. 
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IDAHO  LEGISUTION  CONCERNING  INDIANS 


It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  resolutions  for 
the  total  extermination  of  Indians  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature  i(>f  Idaho,  as  follows: 

"SaaxiLstfid.— "Phat  three  men  be  appointed  to  select 
25  men  to  go  Indian-hunting;  and  all  those  who  can  fit 
themselves  out  shall  receive  a  nominal  sum  for  all 
scalps  that  they  may  bring  in;  and  all  who  cannot  fit 
themselves  out,  shall  be  fitted  out  by  the  committee,  and 
?rtien  they  bring  in  scalps,  it  shall  be  deducted. 

'^Por  every  Buck  scalp  be  paid  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  for  every  Squaw  fifty  dollars,  and  twenty- five  dollars 
for  everything  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian  under  ten  years 

of  age. 

'*Bach  scalp  shall  have  the  curl  of  the  head,  and 
each  man  shall  make  oath  that  the  said  scalp  was  taken 
by  the  company.** 

C.F.Gordon  Gumming,  Granite  Crags,  p.  158,  1884. 
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THS  MERMAIDS  POOL  OF  THS  MEBCBD 

» 

While  following  down  the  Merced  on  August  28.  1910, 
I  visited  Cascade  Jfall.  and  a  mile  or  so  below  it  recognized 
the  big  deep  pool  with  a  rock  in  the  center  on  which  some 


losemite  Indians  once  saw 


the  Water  Maiden,  with 


her  long  hair  reaching  down  to  her  feet.  She  was  lying  on 
the  rock,  but  as  the  Indians  approached  slid  off  into  deep 


water  and  disappeared 


^Vvcevr^vMa,^ 


11  ittMfn  3r 
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Yosemite,   Oct.   9,   1910. 


Calif.  Joi.mal,   II,   1910. 


"In  afternoon  visited  the  Indian     ca/ap  at  foot  of  Indian  Canyon. 
A  couple  of  dozen  Indians  tire  tliere  now,   all  of  same  tribe -4'3w- wall- 
soine  having  coine  up  from  El  Portal,   c^nd  Chiief  Kelly  and  one  or  t-vo 


rriJJ 


Colorado 


0 tilers  from/Kularom  near  Marioosa.   " 


p.  154. 


Yosomite,  Oct.  10,  1910. 


Some  Piute  Indians  came  in  today  from  Mono  Lake  to  take  part  in 


the  dances. 


Went  up  to  the  Indian  camp  at  inouth  of  Indian  Canyon  after  supper 
and  spent  evening  the ;;e  till  10  o'clock  -matching  a  performance  given 
by  the  local  Mew-wali  —4  men  and  3  women- -7;ho  danced  and  sang  in  cos- 
tume.  Both  men  and  women  vrare  Flicker  headbands  (of  several  stjdes) , 
with  2  tufted  rods  projecting  upward  and  forward,  one  from  each  side 
of  the  head. 

The  men  wore  naked  bodies  7/ith  brelchcloth  and  beadwork  belts  a.nd 

bands,  fjid  in  their  hands  carried  bow  and  arrows  and  gray  fox  skin 
quiver- -except  one  man  who  carried  tufted  wands. 


Yosemite,  Oct.  10,  1910.   (continued) 


Calif.  Journal,  II,  1910. 


"There  were  essentially  the  same  motions  and  bondings  forv/ard  and 
stamping  the  ground  and  expiratory  broathing  I  have  obsorvad  in  pre- 


vious cereiuOnials.e£.~^^^"-^^^5i-LAK>s.  o. — S^":fci>>^ 


W.e\Kt\jL\t^ 


The  women  wore  no  special  costuif.es  except  the  Flicker  headdress 
ajid  bead  belts,   and  each  carried  in  her  hands- a  handkerchief  or  cloth 
held  by  the  upper  corners.       They  sang  and  swayed  their  bodies  in  the 
usual  way. 

Chief  Kelly  gave  an  address--as  is  usual  for  the  Chief  aj/:ong  all 
the  l'e--7«ilk. tribes. 


The  ceremony  closed  at  10  o'clock." 


p.  15b. 


Yosemite,  Oct.   11,   1910. 


"Rained  all  last"m7^....  Very  hard  on  the  Lo-o  Piutes  ajid  other 


visiting  Indicuis,  who  have  no  shelter  save  that  ill-afforded  bv  the 

*  - 

tv/o  small  shacks  and  two  tents  of  the  resident  Mew-wali  Indians." 


p.   156. 
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Yosemite,   Oct.   13,    IVIO. 


Calif.  Journal,   II,   1910. 


"At  the   Indian  cari:p  ir   :.'arly  everdnpc^      Awo  v/omen  were  playing.'; 
liandgarne  witli  2  tn^itj,^  all  sitting  cross  legfed  on  the  g-round,   the  women 


Side  by  side   facing  the  men,   also ^^side  by  side. 


The  women  saa^:  a  soft 


tune,   oO"Sco-koo  soo-pi  ah  sah-win-ne  while  swayine;  their  bodies  and 
shaking  and  crossing  their  hands."      p-  IS"? 


Yemenite,   Oct.   15,    1910. 


"Tir. 


Walked  up  to  the  Indian  cainp  in  morning  and  to  the  junction  of 
Tenaya  Greek  with  the  Merced,  and  up  Tenaya  Greek  throuf.'-h  a  dense 
young  forest  of  cedars  and  other  stuff,  and  cut  across  the  talus  slope 
of  big  rocks  in  front  of  7/asiiington  Goluirin  to  Indian  Cave,  which  I 
photographed  inside  and  out. 

Saw  many  Gray  Squirrels  and  all  busy  gathering  acorns. 

The  Indian  women  also  are  out  on  the  same  errand  today 

^stopped  at  old  Indian  Mary's  on  my  way  back  and  found  her  fretting 

her  duds  in  shape  for  the  rain  which  is  threatening.   She  has  been  ^^tm 
run  out  of  her  little  snack  by  the  Boars,  which  last  time  p:ot  in  throupii 
tnfi  rnnf  v.hinh  >,.a  ..f  ,.. f  i/...  ........    o^^.  ^^^  trudees  with  a  h^aVT 

pper  camp  (at  mouth  Indian 
old  'Lucy' ." 

p.   161. 
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Yoseidte,   Oct.   16,   1910 


Calif.  Jor;mal,  II,  1910. 


WTIV,,* 


This  has  been  a  "red  letter  day  "  for  me.  One  of  my  cliief  pur- 
poses in  coming  and  one  of  which  I  have  despaired  again  and  again,  even 
to  last  nigiit,  I  accomplished  today.   I  obtained  the  Fire  Mvth  of  the 

I 

Lew-v/ali  tribe. 

Spent  the  entire  day  with  tlie  head  chief  of  the  tribe  and  one  of 
his  particular  friends —who  understands  English  better  than  the  chief. 
In  forenoon  walked  with  them  up  to  the  junction  of  Tenaya  Greek  vdth 
the  Merced;  and  in  .afternoon  sat  on  a  leg  in  the  Ponderosa  pine  flat 
near  where  Indian  Creek  comes  into  the  i/Jerced,  and  got  them,  after  much 
hesitation  on  their  part,  to  tell  me  the  story. 

Also  got  from  them  the  na/nes  of  a  nu'uber  of  old  villages  on  Bear 


Creek  and  Colorado  Greek  and  some  in  other  places;  and  verified 


my 


animal  and  plant  lists." 


p.  162. 


Kl  Portal,  Oct.  19,  1910 


Calif.  Journal,  II,  1910. 


"Spent  forenoon  at  tlie  Indian  cainp,  gathering  more  material,  and 
walked  down  the  Canyon  around  the  bend  below  a  mine  (Kite 


in  afternoon 


Line)  where  the  river  ma 


the  we  s  t . " 


Ices  a  sharp  turn  to   the  south  and  another  to 


^  W-  \M  OlW 
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/ 


^ 


p.   169. 


El  Portal,   Oct.   19, 


"Immediately  below  ad  adjoining  Crane  Creek  is  an  old  Creek 
Channel  bordered  cy  hige  mossy  boulders  a^id  lieni-aed  in  on  both  sides 
by  lines  of  fine  mountain  live  oaks  (A.  chrvsolepis) .  It  is  by  far 
the  most  attractive  spot  about  El  Portal.  A  few  rods  farther  west 
is  aji  old  Indian  acorn  grinding  rock  containing  10  mortar  holes." 


Calif.  Journals,   1910,   II,    171 


El  Portal,   Oct.   20,   1910. 


"Spent  the  forenoon  at  the  Indian  ca^rip  rrathering  infonnation 
about  the  old  rancherias  in  the  Canyon  from  El  Portal  do\7n,  and  on 
other  iiiatters. 

At  tne  upper  part  of  tlie   old  ranclieria  about  1-8  mile  below  El 
Portal  Station,   on  aii  open  slope  wiiere  an  Indian  na  ;ed  Johnny  Brov/n 

« 

and  his  vdfe  Lena  and  children  spend  the  winter,   are  a  nur^ber  of  cir- 
cular depressions  marking  the  sites  of  former  bark  houses;  and  close 
by  is  a  large  flat-top|jed  granite  rock  containing  a  large  nuinber  of 


mortar  holes. " 


Calif.  Journals,    1910,   11,   172. 
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At  a  rough  "board  house  bolongiiTg  to  a  single  family  of 


fni^«^«-.*t  Indians  2  milas.f^E  of  ?Jurphys,  tlBra  were  a  couple  of  large 


deep  bowl  baskets  for  cooling  the  acorn  mush.   (  p.  154.) 

Between  Adam's  ranch  and  Murphys  we  passed  an  old ^a^SSt^ 
living  all  alone  in  a  rough  little  house.  She  told  rae  that  all  her 
people  are  dead  and  she  has  to  live  all  alono,  with  ono  dog.  She 
makes  baskets  but  all  are  na?  sold.  She  S£^s  white  men  come  to  buy 


them  faster  than  she  can  mako  them. 


(p.  151.) 


Stephens  Bros,   (storekeepers)  at  Murphys  have  picked  up  most 
of  the  baskats  these  Indians  mako      [the  old '^igf^^r  camp  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge  north  of  Murphys].     I  got  frcm  them  for  $25  a  magnificent 
lir^e  acorn-cooling  basket  they  got  from  an  old  aqiiaw  at  a  camp  6 
miles  north  of  hare  (2  inilea  south  of  Sheep  Oarap).  (p.   156. ) 

Also  got  a  fine  oval  bowl  with  wonderful  design  at  same 
price  fran  Miss  Bffie  Keilbar,  who  has  a  lot  of  Bigger  baskets  hare 
at  'furphys.     A  man  named  Frank  Harrington  also  has  soilne 


and  B^lute  baskets,  and  a  EMute  rabbit  robe.     (^p.  156.) 


— Oalif.  Journal  for  1902,  154,  156.     Sept.  1,  1902, 


BA?5i(ETS 


A  mile  or  tv/o  north  of  ^^artors,  at  a  mining  camp  noar 
Cher  ok  90,  is  an  extensive  rancheria  of  Mu-wa  Diggor  Indians, 
which  I  saw  dozens  of  baskets  about  —many  containing  mush;  bou(^^;ht  a 
few.       [  p.  160.') 

lloarer  town,  in  the  gulch  behind  the  cemetery,  is  a  larger 
camp  comprising  several  families.     Here  also  I  got  a  batch  of  baskets 
including  scxne  fine  ones  of  the  Tulare  type.  (^p.  165.) 

A  vory  old  and  entirely  blind  wgrnxt  at  the  Oherokeo  camp 
was  strip}; ii^  branches  of  Oeonothus  cunoatus  for  coarse  rods  for  sane 
baskets.     Sho  stripped  off  the  side  tv/igs  and  peelod  the  bark  and 
split  some  of  tho  rods  between  hor  tooth.  Tp.  165. 

— rjalif.  Journal  for  1902,  160,  165.     Seit.  3,  1902. 
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A  mile  or  two  north  of  Carters,  at  a  mining  camp  near 
Cherokee,  is  an  extensive  rancheria  of  Mu(»wa  Digger  Indians, 
which  I  saw  dozens  of  baskets  about  —many  containing  mush;  bought  a 
few.   (  p,  160 J 

Nearer  town,  in  the  gulch  behind  the  cemetery,  is  a  larger 
camp  comprising  several  families.  Here  also  I  got  a  batch  of  baskets 
including  some  fine  ones  of  the  Tulare^  type,  (p*  1650 


A  very  old  and  entirely  blind 


^"ir\-, 


at  the  Cherokee  camp 


was  strippii^  branches  of  Geonothus  cuneatus  for  coarse  rods  for  some 
baskets.  She  stripped  off  the  side  twigs  and  peeled  the  bark  and 


split  some  of  the  rods  between  her  teeth. 


(p.  165.^ 


—Calif.  Journal  for  1902,  160,  165.     Sept.  3,  1902. 
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'*  To  Know  My  San  Joaquin" 


Marcdi   3,    19S7 


Dr.    G.  Hart  Marriam, 
1919  -  16-tti'  otraet, 
Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Dr»   Marriam; 

Your  answer  to  my  quary  aboit  wild  oats  in  GaUfomia  was 
read  with  great   interest*      I   db  not    expect   to   try  to   impose  my  ideas 
on  anyone    concerning   such  topics,    "but  &r    11^7  own  satisfaction  am 
very   muc  h  interested  in  what   you  wrote.      l^lBnks    for    your   trouble. 

Am  enclosing    a  copy  of    a  letter  I  wrote   to    a  California  pioneer 
in  answer    to   a  criticism  of  my  version  of  the   name  Yost^nite.      It 
was  one    of  seveKil  received  along  the    same    line.      I  would    lila   to 
have  you   look  it    over   iind  pencil  out    anything   unbearable    to  you 
and  fire  tia  remains  back  to  me  ,  this    again  for  my  own  satisfaction 
and  3iidance#     You  <nd  Harrington   (J#  P.)  are  the    only  ra  rsons    I 
know   of  whose   criticism   of  such  a  topic  would  be   of   any  great  value 
to  ma  • 

Hope   tha    severe  v; inter  we   1b ve   beai   havirig   here  has  not    hit 
you  in  ;/ashington.     V/e  have   been    mv  ing  a    lot  of  rain,   aiow  ,  hail 
and  ice   hare  cjid  now    it  is    tiireatcn  irg    another  heavy  rainstorm. 
Eulare  Laka   is  again  coming  into  exister. iie.     iSxpact  to  go  boating 
on   it   tiais   week-end*     About    26,000   acres  are  undar  water*     Heard 
several   days   ago  th:t  Yoi-mut   (Josie  Alonzo)    of  Hanford,    last  sur- 
vivor of  the    Chunut  tribe  Imd  passed  aiv^    l^^stweek.     Josie  was 
one    of  the   most    interesting   old  Indians  I   ever  knew.      3ha  spent 
several  weeks  at  our  hoiiB   and  tha    children    end  Mrs.   Latta  ware  per- 
fectly captivated  by  her  stories,    songs  and  dances.     I  took  her  to 
Preaao  and  made  fil7e  electrical  records   of   her  songs.      It    seams 
so   tragic  that    ^a   is   gone.     We  expected  to   have  her  visit  us  again# 

If  it    is  too  much   trouble  to  boUier  with  the  enclosed  letter, 

throw   it   in  the  waste  basliet# 

Sincerely  your  s. 


?.  ?.   Latta 
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February  24,  1937 


Mr.  Tilden  Duncan, 
Lindsay,  California 

Dear  friend  Duncan: 

Your  fine  letter  was  received  several  days  ago.  I  was  surely 
glad  to  learn  what  you  wrote  about  the  war  with  the  Yokohls  and  to 
know  that  you  were  interested  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Yosemite 
stories.  You  will  not  be  alone  in  wondering  at  my  use  of  the 
word  Yo-ho-mah-tik^ .  I  have  spent  many  dollars  and  many  weeks  of 
time  in  recording  accurately  not  only  the  stories,  but  the  language 
as  well  of  the  so-called  Yosemite  Indians  and  have  learned  about  a 
number  of  interesting  mistaken  ideas  that  have  been  expressed  in 
popular  works  concerning  them. 

In  the  first  place,  in  my  book  I  have  kept  the  Indian  story 
entirely  separate  from  all  of  my  comment,  both  as  regards  text  and 
Indian  words.  This  was  done  because  the  Indians  have  themselves 
been  terribly  dissatisfied  with  the  way  stories  recited  by  them 
have  been  garbled  by  wTiters  of  popular  publications  and  by  lectur- 
ers. For  more  than  one  generation,  now,  some  of  the  Indians  have 
been  able  to  read,  have  obtained  the  written  accounts  and  have 
checked  them  with  their  ancestors. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  There  have  been  published  authentic 
accounts  of  the  subjects  under  discussion,  but  they  have  not  been 
populfir  and  few  persons,  including  the  Indians,  know  of  them. 
Chief  Lemee,  and  John  V/ilson  of  Yosemite,  and  Castro  Johnson  of 
Mariposa,  all  told  me  that  practically  none  of  the  Yosemite  stories 
as  read  to  them  had  been  \vTltten   as  the  old  Indians  had  told  them. 
.While  guiding  and  packing  in  the  mountains  for  Rangers  and  tourists 
Castro  and  John  both  said  that  they  were  so  disgusted  with  the  way 
the  folklore  was  distorted  and  corrupted  that  they  had  to  go  beyond 
hearing  in  order  to  control  themselves.   So  about  8  years  ago,  I 
began  to  check  their  criticisms  of  published  popular  Yosemite 
stories  and  must  say  that  I  found  their  criticisms  c^uite  mild 
considering  the  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  stories. 

Then  I  cominissioned  Lemee  to  check  two  or  three  of  the  stories 
with  all  remaining  old  Yosemites  and  finally  wTote  them  just  as 
he  told  them.  Then  I  again  made  the  rounds  just  before  I  published 
my  book  and  read  and  checked  the  stories  with  the  original  informers, 
except  in  the  case  of  To-too-yuh,  who  was  dead  so  I  checked  with  a 
daughter  and  son-in-law. 

The  stories  I  published  have  the  sanction  of  the  Indians  quoted, 
word  for  word.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Indian  words. 

As  early  as  1877  Stephen  Powers,  one  of  the  first  men  to  visit 
the  Yosemites  and  v/rite  of  them  extensively,  claimed  that  there 
was  no  such  ^^ord  as  Yosemite  in  the  Mee'-wahk  language.  He  stated,  ^ 
^The  word  Yosemite  is  simply  a  very  beautiful  and  sonorous  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  for  grizzly  bear in  Yosemite  itself,  U-zu*- 

mai-ti.^ 
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You  knov;  that  one  good  piece  of  misinformation  will  often  out- 
live all  the  truth  in  the  world.  Everyone  who  has  studied  the  Mee»- 
wahk  have  learned  the  truth  of  Powers*  statement,  but  popular  usage 
has  always  obscured  it. 

My  informers  have  given  me  the  word  oo-hoo'-mah-tee*  which  is 
very  close  to  the  form  set  down  by  Powers.  This  is  stated  by  them 
to  mean  bear,  the  proper  name  for  Grizzly  bear  being  Oo-hoo»-mah- 
tee  Muh'-huh. 

The  name  for  the  tribe  of  Indians  native  to  Yosemite  Valley  was 
not,  according  to  ray  informers,  the  same  as  that  for  Grizzly  Bear, 
but  was  as  I  have  given  it  in  my  folklore  stories,  Yo-ho-meh-tik« , 
the  name  meaning  "Killer"  or  "Great  Hunter." 

Probably  the  word  "Yosemite"  was  derived  from  Oo-hoo*-mah-tee, 
meaning  bear.  If  so,  you  can  see  that,  at  best,  it  was  a  corrup- 
tion as  Powers  stated.  Technically  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that 
both  Oo-hoo»-mah-tee»  and  Yo-ho-meh-tik»  came  from  the  same  root 
as  my  informers  have  stated  that  the  name  Yo-ho-meh-tik»  was  applied 
to  the  tribe  dwelling  in  the  valley  because  they  were  recognized  as 
being  much  more  agressive  and  war-like  than  the  neighboring  Mee»- 
wahk  and  Yokuts  tribes.  Grizzly  bear  was  also  recognized  as  a 
formidable  antagonist,  consequently  the  two  names  were  similar  enough 
to  be  confusing. 

From  Lemee  and  other  Indians  interviewed  around  El  Portal, 
Mariposa,  Bull  Creek,  Mid  Pines  and  elsewhere,  I  have  established, 
at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  the  valley  tribe  name  was  as 
I  have  given  it  in  my  book  on  folklore. 

After  all,  the  Indian  is  our  final  authority.  John  Wilson  of 
El  Portal  is  about  90  years  of  age.  He  knew  ais  grandfather  Tool  - 
took  Awn-oo»-lah,  who  was  about  60  when  John  was  a  very  small  child. 
According  to  John,  this  grandfather  and  other  old  Yosemite  Indians 
of  that  time  (who  to  tie  back  into  the  pre-white  period)  pronounced 
the  tribe  name  Yo-ho-meh-tik* .  In  quoting  them  I  am  bound,  in  spite 
of  all  Dopular  Dublications  to  the  contrary,  to  give  their  versions 
accurately.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  book  such  as 
mine  one  should  use  authentic  instead  of  popular  forms,  regardless 
of  the  variance. 

Hoping  that  this  will  make  clear  to  you  my  authority  for  use 
of  a  word  differing  from  Yosemite,  I  am,  as  ever. 

Yours  sincere  friend. 


F.  F.  Latta. 
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The  Jealousy  of  Wek'-wek  and  the  Death  of 

Lo'"WUT 
A  Tale  of  the  Wi'-pa  Tribe 
The  Wi'.pa  lived  on  No'-^yoop  Island  between  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  east  of  Suisun  Bay.  They  are 
now  extinct.  The  last  survivor,  an  old^^man  named  E'^non- 
na^too-yd,  to  whom  the  author  Is  indebted  for  the  following 
remarkable  story,  died  during  the  winter  of   I908-1909. 


Personages 

O'W-nah  the  Coyote-man 

Wek'-uck  the  Falcon,  Chief  of  the  Bird  People 
Ho' -pah   the  White-headed   Eagle 
Lo'-wut  the  Gray  Goose,  wife  of  fVek'-wek 
To'to'-kol  the  Sandhill  Crane,  mother  of  Lo'-wut 
Soo'-choo'koo  the   Spoon-bill    Duck 
Y^'koo'-U  the   Meadowlark 
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BK'-WEK  the  Falcon-man  was  Chief 

and  Captain  of  all  the  bird-people.     He 

used  to  hunt  birds  for  food  irid  also  usecf 

tQ  catch  birds  alive  to  bring  back  to  his  hdn-na'-bod 

(fouridhouse)  where  he  kept  them  Idcked  up  until 

he  cduid  turn  them  intd  people.     O-id'^ridh  th# 

CCyote-man  stood  guard  at  th«  d©or  Qi  th^  han-nd'^ 

Wek'-wek   the    Falc6ri-m^ri    and   Ho'-pdh    the 

White-headed  Eagle-mari  MA  the  pOw§r  to  niake^ 

people  out  of  b^fds.     For  this  reasort  fh^y  were' 

jealous  of  one  another.     Besides,  Ho' -pah  was  irt 

love  with   Wek'-wek's  wi7#,  Ld'-tt-uV,   the    Gray 

Goose-woman.    So  Wek'-wek  had  ca«§^  t<)  be  jeal- 
ous. 

Once  when  he  ^dnt  out  to  go  hunting  he  hid  and 
watched  and  saw  Ho'-pah  and  Lo'-wut  together.. 
This  made  him  very  angry.  When  he  came  back 
he  asked  Lo'^wut,  his  wife,  "  Havtf  you  Anything 
ready  to  e^t?  I'm  hurigrdjy." 

"Yes/'  she  replied. 
Bring  m©  s®m6  water   first,"  he   said',    "I'nf 
thirsty;'  bring  good  water;  don't  get  it  Um^  th# 
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edge  of  the  river,  go  out  where  it  fs  deep  and  eet 
it  there."  ^ 

Lo'-uut  did  as  she  was  told  and  came  back  with 
good  clear  water,  but  when  she  reached  the  house 
with  it,  i(  had  turned  into  snakes  and  frogs  and 
other  water  animals. '"  Five  times  she  went  out 
into  the  rfver  for  water,  each  tim.e  with  the  same 
result.  The  last  time  she  waded  out  till  the  water 
was  above  her  waist. 

While  she  was  gone,  H'ek'-uek  went  to  her  bed 
and  fixed  in  it  four  long  spear  points  of  flint  with 
the  points  up.  When  she  came  the  fifth  time  with 
snakes  and  frogs  instead  of  water,  V/ck'-wek  seized 
her  and  threw  her  down  on  the  bed  and  the  four 
spear  points  pierced  her  body  and  killed  hei. 

To-to'-kol  the  Sandhill  Crane-woman  v/as  Lo'- 
wut's  mother;  she  was  very  angry  because  fFek'- 
wek  had  killed  her  daughter,  and  wanted  to  punish 
him. 

O-ld'-nah  the  Coyote-man  and  Soo'-clwo-koo  the 
Spoon-bill   Duck  came  to  carry  Lo'-wut's  dead 
body  to  the  han-na-boo,  but  when  they  lifted  it 
they  saw  on  the  breast  the  black  marks  which 
Ho'-pah  her  lover  had  painted  there.     Wek'-wek 
had  seen  these  before  and  knew.    So  0-la-nah  and 
Soo'-choo'koo  took  the  dead  body  and  buried  it. 

When  Lo'-wut  died  she  left  two  children,  a  baby 
and  a  little  boy.    Their  grandmother,  To-to'-kol, 

"  H'ck'-iuek  made  this   happen,   for  he   was  a  magkiaa  or   witch 
doctor. 
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t^ok  care  of  them  and  every  day  sent  the  little  boy 
with  the  baby  to  the  roundhouse  to  be  fed -and 
for  four  days  Le'-wut  the  dead  mother  came  each 
day  to  the  han-na-boo  to  give  milk  to  her  young 

child, 

On  the  fourth  day  Wek'-wek  askgd  his  little  boy 
Yv^here  he  v^ent  every  day  with  the  little  onQ,  The 
boy,  afraid  to  teU  the  truth,  ?aid  he  took  the  child 
to  give  it  milk  of  the  milkweed  plant. 

Wek'-wek  hid  in  the  top  of  an  oak  tree  and 
Y^atched.  He  saw  his  dead  wife  Lo'-wut  come  to 
the  roundhouse  to  give  breast  to  the  child;  and  saw 
her  rise  from  the  ground  and  shake  the  earth  of 
the  grave  out  of  her  hair. 

Then  Wek'-wek  found  that  he  loved  her  stilly 
although  she  had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  So  he 
went  into  the  roundhouse  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms  and  hugged  her. 

^*Let  me  go/'  she  said,  'Tou  can't  get  me  back; 
I'm  not  well  as  I  used  to  be.'' 

'That  doesn't  make  any  difference, "  he  said,  'Til 
cure  you."  And  he  took  her  away  to  his  own  round- 
house, where  the  other  bird-people  were.  It  was 
dark  when  they  arrived. 

YU'koo'-le  the  Meadowlark  w^as  there.  He  had 
never  liked  Wek'-wek's  wife  and  had  quarrelled 
with  her.    Now  he  made  a  great  fuss  and  noise. 

'^ HoOy^'  he  said,  ''light  a  light;  I  smell  something 
like  a  dead  body." 

At  that  very  moment  Wek'-wek  was  sitting  in  the 
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middle  of  the  roundhouse  holding  the  body  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  was  bringing  back  to  life.  But 
when  Yu-koo'-le  spoke  and  said  what  he  did,  the 
dead  woman  disappeared. 

IVek'-wek  was  very  angry.  He  spoke  and  said 
to  the  rest  of  the  birds  (all  of  whom  were  going 
to  be  people) :  "This  now  is  the  way  it  will  be 
with  us  all.  When  we  die  we  shall  die  forever. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Yu-koo'-le  we  would  live  again 
after  the  fourth  day  and  be  alive  forever,  the  same 
as  before." 

When  JVek'-wek  had  said  this  he  seized  Yu- 
koo'-le  and  tore  his  mouth  open  and  killed  him,  and 
to  this  day  you  can  see  under  the  meadow^Iark's 
throat  the  black  mark  where  his  mouth  was  torn 
down,  and  the  marks  on  his  head  where  the  skull 
was  crushed. 

Then  Wek'-wek  sent  all  the  bird-people  away, 
but  before  they  went  he  spoke  to  them  and  said: 
"Now  you  will  never  be  people  but  will  be  real 
birds;  if  Yu-koo'-le  had  not  said  what  he  did  my 
wife  would  have  lived  and  all  of  you  would  have 
turned  into  people." 

All  the  bird-people  in  the  roundhouse  were 
angry  at  what  Yu-koo'-le  had  done.  They  said, 
"Were  it  not  for  Yu-koo'-le  we  would  turn  into 
people;  now  we  must  turn  into  animals."  Then 
they  came  out  of  the  roundhouse,  one  at  a  time,  and 
as  each  came  out  it  sang  the  song  of  the  kind  of  bird 
it  was  to  be,  and  became  that  kind,  and  went  away. 
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The  Defeat  de  0-la^-nah  the  CoYOTE-MAif 

Fragment  of  a  Taie  of  the  WiVa  Tribe 


Personages  ' 

0-ld^-nah  Coyote-nian 
Wek^'Wek  the  Falcon 
0'httV4e  the  Badger^  wtfc  of  OAd^^nah 
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ikttat  of  0'la^sii  tfie  Copote* 

iHan 

BK'-WEK  the  Falcon-man  and  0-/«'- 
nah  the  Coyote-man  lived  a  long  time 
ago. 

fVek'-wek  did  not  like  O-ld'-nah  because  he  was 
smart  and  always  pretended  that  he  could  do  every- 
thing. So  one  day  Wek'-wek  said  to  him,  "Let's 
go  and  get  wood;  you  are  so  smart  and  know  so 
much  and  can  do  so  many  things,  let's  see  you  take 
that  big  oak  tree  and  bring  it  home." 

0-la-nah  answered,  "All  right,  I  can  do  it." 

Wek'-wek  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Then  0-la-nah  ran  around  and  around  the  big 
oak  tree  and  the  roots  cracked  and  made  a  noise, 
and  the  tree  shook,  but  it  did  not  fall ;  0-la-nah 
could  not  get  it  up ;  he  made  it  shake  four  times  but 
could  not  make  it  fall. 

Wek'-wek^  who  was  watching  from  the  top  of 
a  sycamore  tree,  said,  "Do  that  again,  make  the 
big  oak  tree  shake  again,  the  same  as  you  did  before, 
you  are  so  strong." 

O-ld'-nah  tried  but  could  not  do  it. 

Then  Wek'-wek  said:  "What  you  said  was  not 
true ;  you  bragged  that  you  could  do  everything  but 
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you  can  not  do  any  thing ;  now  I  have  beaten  you 
haven't  I?"  "^     ' 

"Yes,"  answered  O-ld'^nah,  "You  ha^  beaten 
me;  I  am  going  away."    Then  O-ld'-nah  turned 
and  howled  ^i  Coyotes  howl  and  cried  and  said 
''how-lgo'-loQ-e,  i^o-w-loo'-loo-e,    how-loo'-loo^e'^ 
and  turned  into  a  real  Coyote  like  the  coyotes  we 
have  now,    But  he  was  angry  and  set  upon  O^hul'. 
h,  his  wife  {O-hul'-le  was  the  Badger-woman), 
and  whipped  her,  and  she  ran  away.    0-la-nah  fol ' 
lowed  and  tried  to  bring  her  back,  but  she  refused 
and  would  not  come, 

After  Wek'-wek  had  beaten  O-ld'-nah  he  had  to 
get  fire,  So  he  went  up  the  Sacramento  River  to 
the  place  where  trees  grow,  where  the  creeks  come 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  took  a  piece  of  wood 
md  made  a  small  hole  in  it  and  sprinkled  in  the 
hole  some  dry  leaves  of  Kutch'-um  the  sage-herb, 
and  took  a  stick  of  Lap'-pah,  the  elderberry  tree, 
ftnd  whirled  it  between  his  hands,  with  one  end  in 
the  hole  in  the  wood,  and  fire  came  in  the  dry 
Kuteh'-um  leaves  and  he  had  fire. 
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RKvlIAlITS  OF  kElVKO  T'HBKS  LIVIIIG  KE^R  PLEABAKTON 
On  Noverrfcor  .'),  1910  I  visitod  tho  ranchoria  between  Ploasanton 
and  Urn   Phoobo  Hearst' b  place.   The  Indians  told  n-e  that  tho  old 
Wi ~pa  woman  who  used  to  live  hero,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  some 
important  mythc,  had  died  a  little  over  a  ^'ear  a/?:o. 

I  talked  with  two  Indian  men  belon/?:in^  to  Mewko  tribes.  One  ir. 
oalle  Joe  Avencho  or  Joe  Goosman;  the  othe^  Joe  Benoko.   Joe  Goob- 
man  lives  at  Pleacanton  rancheria,  where  his  father  lived  before  him. 
and  speakfs  a  Mewko  dialect  cloce  to  Wi-pa. 

Joe  Benoko,  and  hifi  father  before  him,  lived  at  Sunol  rancheria 
and  belonf:8  to  the  Han-ne-s^  tribe.   He  is  not  sure  however  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Han-ne-su  territory  reached  westerly  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  to  near  Simol,  or  hit  father's  people  moved  into  tho 
Sunol  country  fron  the  Vallev.   >!either  can  he  define  the  Han-ne-su^ 
territory  with  any  definiteness  for  the  reason  that  his  father  never 
took  him  around  It.  Irrespective  of  this,  the  stumbling  upon  this 
man  is  important  as  he  is  the  only  H:m>ne-su(or  Han-ne-suk)  m.an  I 
have  ever  met,  and  doubtless  the  only  one  still  alive.  His  lan^niage 
confirms  what  the  old  Wi-pa  woman  told  me  several  years  .'i^o,  n.-imely, 
that  the  V/i-pa  and  H?m-ne-su  spoke  closely  related  lan^Ja^es  and 
could  in  tho  main  underf>tand  each  other. They  really  are  very  close. 
Indians  almost  always  exc-i^^erate  their  dialectic  differences.^  c^^j^/i^ 
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In  lisfAj-anguage  (MokozzTumne  Mewuk) 


the  name  for  Mole  is  M-too!-jia-to--the 
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Me  wan 


Tachicumnes: .  Legend  of  tribe  "afterwards  kr^wn  • 
as  Branciforte"  nearl}'-  exterminated  by 
Yachicunines  in  "great  battle  fourht  on 
the  brow  of  the  terraced  hill  just  east  of 
the  old  church  building"  at  Santa  Cruz, 
long;  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
Told  Pinart  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1873  by  a 
survivor  who  afterwards  joined  the  Aptos 
tribe. — A.  Pinart.  MS  Bancroft  Library 
(at  end  of  Pinart  s  copy  of  Santa  Cruz 
Mission  Books  No.  SOOoo) . 


MOKELKOS 


H<ju).N<«  Of 


The  Mokelkoa  occupied  that  portion  of  San 
Joaquin  Co*  lying  east  and  north  of  Stockton... 
[They]  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  trihes, 
and  had  nearly  a  score  of  towns,  with  a  total 
population  of  3  or  4000.  They  were  continually 
at  war,  sometimes  against  the  Machacos,  some- 
times against  the  Cosos  (Cosumne  Indiana^  and 
the  Jeckson  Val  ley  Indians  combined.  The 
Mokelkos  claimed  to  "be  Christianized,  and  had 
for  chiefs  four  brothers— Sana  to,  at  Staples 
ferry;  Loweno,  at  Woodbridge;  Antonio  on  the 
Calaveras,  and  Maximo,  still  living  near  Terry's 
mill.  A   favorite  battleground  was  near  the 
old  brick  church  not  far  from  Staples  ferry."— 


Cu4 


History  of  Amador  Co.  by  J.  D.  Mason,  256, 
Oakland.  1881. 


"The  ilQr-Jtfil=kQflu occupied  land  extending  from 
Prem  the  Mokelumne  River  and  Dry  Creek  on  the 
north,   to  within  J  mile  of  Stockton  on  the  south. 
They  were  divided  into  3  tribes,  known  as   the 
Mokelkoa,   the  Lalfig.,   and  the  Macharos.— Geo.  H. 
Tinkham,  History  of  Stockton,  San  Francisco, 
21 ,  1880 . 


MOKSIKOS 


Mokftlkoq 


Joaquin  Co.  lying  east  and  north  of  Stockton... 
[They]  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  had  nearly  a  score  of  towns,  with  a  total 
population  of  3  or  40CX),  They  were  continuelly 
at  war,  sometimes  against  the  Uachacos,  some- 
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combined.     The 


MokalkQg  claimed  to  he  Christianized,  and  had 
for  chiefs  four  brothers— Sane  to,  at  Staples 
ferry;  Loweno,  at  Woodbridge;     Antonio  on  the 
Calaveras,  and  Maximo,  still  living  near  Terry's 

/  ■ 

mill.     A  favorite  battleground  was  near  the 
old  brick  church  not  far  from  Staples  ferry." 

History  of  Amador  Co.  by  J.  D.  Mason.  256. 
Oakland,  1881. 


"The  Mo-kel-kos  occupied  land  extending  from 
from  the  Mokelumne  River  and  Dry  Creek  on  the 
north,   to  within  J-  mile  of  Stockton  on  the  south. 
They  were  divided  into  3  tribes,  known  as  the 
Mokelkos ,   the  Lal^fi.,  and  the  I' 
Tinkham.  History  of  Stockton, 
21,  1880. 


RAPHEH),  A   MOKBLKO  CHISP 


I'rank  T.  Gilbert,  in  his  History  of 
California  (1513-1850).  states  that  when  Cap- 
tain John  A.   Sutter  raerched  to  Monterey  to 
aid  General  Micheltorena  in  January  1845.  he 
took  with  him  about  "150  Indians  armed  with 
muskets,  under  the  leadership  of  Raphero,  a 


^^^^^lS^.°4®!Vv,*""?^®^^  h  ^^^^^^^   in  Gilbert. 
Wells,  and  Chambers.  History  of  Butte  Count 

California.  Vol.1,  p.45.  1882, 
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M5-kel-um-na  River  Indians 


"The  MD-kel-«m-na  River  takes  its  name  from  a  powerful  tribe 


of  Indians,  the  M^-kel-kos 


inhabited 


ountry 


nam*  from  the  river  —probably  the  latter 


had 


—  F 

according  to  their  history,  were  the  Ma-kel-kos,  the  LS-las,  and  the 


lands 


^-kel-koff  enibraced  the  territory 


lying  between  the  Mokelumne,  lower  Gosumnes  and  Dry  creek,  on  the 
north,  and  within  300  yards  of  the  center  of  Stockton  on  the  south. 
Staples*  perry  on  the  east,   and  the  San  Joaquin  river  on  the  west. 
The  If,a-las  occupied  that  partion  between  Staples*  and  Atheam's 
Perry;  the  Msuthacos.  the  country  *»o-4  «4>  »*i« 


th,  M*elkoB  say  they  h«l  12  or  mora  pri«=ijpal  rancharaes.  of  from 
200  or  30O  persona  aaoh  -  say  a  total  of  3OOO.    This  was  prior  to 
the  advant  «f  «,„.  s^tar.  wMch  fonns  ona  of  thair  epochs  i„  history 
At  this  tama  thay  had  4  principal  chiefs,  all  brothers  of  one  fa^ly. 

wlr.'  *''  "''"*•  ""'  "  *'^  ''""*^'^  ^*  Staple^^'f^Lw^-no.  at 
Woodhridge;  to-ton-io.  on  the  Oalavarus;  and  m^^X  you^ast. 

near  Banadiofs  Perry,  until  the  death  of  ga^to.  whan  ha  moved  t» 
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iB  Still  living  on  the  Magarle  ra™:h.  a.d  must  be  about  65  or  70  years 


unable 
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boundary  lines  and  -trespassing  on  hunting  grounds 


prof ilic  source  of  troubl^i 
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young 


damsel 


>> 


2      Mokdlumne  River  Indians 


the  usual  gifts,  and  a  consequential  *unpleasantness*  would  occur. 
One  of  these  wars  lasted  20  years.     Sometimes  it  was  the  Ya«Kihe4:os, 
who  lived  near  Stockton;  sometimes  the  La-las  and  Ya-che-kos  combined: 


.y\   t 


and 


■^»  ^*>p^  .*>*»--.^  '*%mk  •  ••fc*»'.'<^4  ' 


fought  against 


A  favorite  "battle-ground 
was  near  the  brick  church,  just  south  of  the  old  Staples*  Ferry;  and 
thie  Mokelkos  still  point  out  the  places  where  many  of  the  dead  were 
buried.     They  often  carried  the  war  into  the  eneiD(f»s  country,  and, 
as  they  relate,  were  suLways  successful. 

They  fought  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  scalped  the  dead; 
from  30  to  50  scalps  were  considered  a  good  day*s  work. 


had 


the  greatest  number  of  fitting  men,  and  were  of  superior  physique. 


had 


6  ft.  and  6  ft. 6  in.  in  their  bare  feet.  Some  of  these  braves 


invulnerabl 


had 


The  Mokelkos 


a  tribe 


had  guns 


Ai^el 


and 


the  waters,  and  that  thousands  died  in  consequence.     They  say  that 
this  was  before  General  Sutter  came,  and  has  undoubted  reference  to 
the  scourge  which  swept  their  valleys  in  1833 


The  Jfokelkos  conquered  and  absorbed  the  La-las,   of  #iom  but  3 
are  now  alive,  a  mother,  her  daughter  and  a  son.     Ah-a-moon  and  Alino 
were  permanent  Lala  chiefs;  they  died  about  10  years  ago." 

-History  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  13,  (kkland,  1879. 

^j  t.01.  F.T.&iIbert.  Thompson  &  West,Pubrs. 
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INDIAN  BURYING  GROUND 


Robert  Allsop,  writing  in  1852,  describes  a  burial  place 
n«aT  !Prench  Oarup',  California.  He  b&jb:     "In  the  tree  under  v?hich 
I  stood,  and  in  seven  other  trees  of  similar  elevation,  I  counted 
28  graves  suspended,  affixed  or  interwoven  to  the  large  branches. 
These  graves,  so  to  call  them,  are  about  the  size  and  much  the 
shape  of  a  coffin,  mede  of  v/icker  work,  much  similar  in  their 
construction  to  a  magpie's  nest,  but  secured  sometimes  across  two 
branches,  sometimes  longitudinally  upon  a  thick  branch.  Prom  the 
appearance  of  this  cemetery'',  I  should  not  have  judged  it  to  be  very- 
ancient  —  probably  about  six  years  since  the  first  graves,  or 
coffins,  were  constructed,  and  the  m^re  recent  ones  not  more  than 
twO'  years.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  this  spot,  in  a  most 
picturesque  locality,  are  ■he   remains  of  an  Indian  town, deserted, 
apparently,  about  a  year. " 

—Robert  Allsop:  California  and  its  Gold  Mines,  55,  1853. 
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UOni£0  AND  SIAKUMMS  INDIANS 

* 

Frank  T.  Gilbert  in  his  History  ef  California, 

r 

published  in  Gilbert,  Wells  and  Chambers'  History  of 
Butte  County,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  part 
taken  by  the  llokelko  and  ^ifllmwn^  Indians  under  Gen- 
Sutter  in  Goyemor  Micheltorena's  rtruggle  against 
Castro's  reyoluticn  in  1845: 

"The  junction  of  the  Hicheltorena  and  Sutter    [46] 


forces  took  place  on  the  Salinas  plains,  a  short  dis- 
tance out  froB  Monterey,  the  latter  being  receiyed  with 
military  honors,  with  banners  waving,  bands  playing, 
and  salyos  of  artillery.     The  goyemor  was  now  sanguine 
of  success,  and  he  had  cause  to  be,  for  the  two  hun- 
dred men  that  Sutter  had  added  to  his  command  included 
Eaphero  [Makfllkfl.  chief.  Ibid,  page  45],  the  ablest 
chief  then  living  among  the  northern  tribes,  and  Jos^ 
Jesus,  the  chief  of  the  Si-yak-um-nas .  whose  name  had 
become  a  household  terror  among  the  native  Celifomians. 
These  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  warriors,  armed,  not  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
with  muskets,  all  nursing  a  hatred  bom  of  old  griev- 
ances that  had  for  a  lifetime  rankled  in  their  bosons 
against  those  they  were  going  out  to  fight,  made  value- 

ble  allies  and  formidable  foes.     The  white  men  who 
accompanied  them  included  Isaac  Graham  among  their  njn- 
ber,  I he  man  whom  Castro  had  taken  to  San  Bias  in  irons, 
and  whose  company  of  rifles  had  overthrown  one  Cali- 
fornia governor." — Prank  T«  Gilbert  in  Histonr  of  Butte 
County  by  Gilbert,  Wells  and  Chambers,  p. 46,  1882. 


JOSE  JESUS 


Prank  T.  Gilbert  in  a"Hiatory  of 
California  from  1513  to  1860" 
(published  in  CJilbert,  Welle  &  Chanbers, 
History  of  Butte  County,  1882)  etatee 
that  during  the  Flores  insurrection, 
Lieut,  Edwin  Bryant,  Capt,  R, T.Jacobs, 
and  J. F, Reed  started  south  with  recruits 
from  Sutter's  Fort  ,  Oct.  16,  1846. 
"In  passing  through  what  is  now  San 
Joaquin  county,"  Gilbert  writes, 
"they  were  joined  by  30  Indians,  among 
whom  was  the  chief,  Jose  Jesus."— 

Frank  T.  Gilbert  in  Gilbert,  Wells 
&  Chambers,  History  of  Buite  County. 
Calif.,  p.  73,  1882.  ^ 


SI-YAK-UM-NA  INDIiWS 


Harry  L.  Wells  in  a  chapter  on  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Calif,   (in  Gilbert, 


Ihaidb 


Charl 


•fitted  out  a  prospectlit^g  party,  in  which 
were  a  number  of  Si-yak-unnna  Indiana,  and 
commenced  the  exploration  of  the  mountains 
north  from  the  Stanislaus  River,   .   ,  As 
soon  as  the  Indians  ace  0R5)anying  the 
expedition  had  learned  how  to  prospect, 
the  Captain  sent  them  all  back  to  their 
chief, Jesus,  on  the  Stanislaus  River,  where 
Knight's  Ferry  now  is,  with  instructions 
to  prospect  that  stream  and  others  for 


gold,  and  report  results  to 


Major-domo 


at  Tuleburrfi  [Stockton]. "—H.L. Wells  in 
Gilbert,  lliells  &  Chambers,  History  of 
Butte  County.  Calif. .  p.   120,  181 
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Signup  Reveals 

Alameda  Indians 

That    a    few    members    of    the 
aborigines  who  once  inhabited  Ala- 
medu    county    around    Pleasanton 
still  remain  was  disclosed  in  recent 
registration    with   Fred    A.   Baker, 
examiner  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  conducted  an  enroll- 
ment of  Indians.  Although  but  one 
I  person  in  Pleasanton  signed  with 
I  him,   Mrs.  Phoebe  Alanez,  he   ob- 
Itained    Information'  from    her    of 
Jother  Indians  scattered  about  then- 
former  hunting  grounds,  especially 
around  Mission  San  Jose  and  Sunol. 
The  enrollment  is  designed  to  lo- 
cate all  persons  who  may  benefit 
from  a  suit  brought  by  the  Califor- 
nia   Indians   against   the   Govern- 
ment   to    obtain    benefits    clai 
under  treaties  of  1851  and  1 
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MOKAI.IMTE  INDIMS 
Lockford,   September  14,1905 

About  a  mile  west  of  Lockford,   on  the  broad  bottomland  south 
of  the  river  (Llokalurane  Pivor),   is  the  site  oftk  Ranch eriCa  of  Mo- 
kalumne  Indians,  which  v;as  occupied  until  a  fev;  years  ago.       The 
tribe  is  nov/  nearly  extinct.       A  little  east  of  Lockford,   on  the 
road  to  Clements,   tliere  used  to  be  another  Rancheria. 

At  Lockford  t]ie  country  begins  to  slope  up  very  gradually  to- 


ward and  into  tlie  foothills  ard  aljiiost  imperceptibly  b 


e comes  undu- 


lating and  finally  hilly.  Tlie  land  consists  of  yellow  stubble  dotted 
with  ^luc  and  wislizeni  oaks— the  blue  predominating-and  with  now 


and  then  a  water  or  valley  oak(lobata). 
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*'    RIDISC07ERI  OF  THE  lATOHAGHUME 

1  soullitrtt  HSIKO  tribt  at  Stookton.  CalifixivU 

C*  Hart  Mtrrian 

Information  from  Joe  Guiman,  94  joars  old 
fbom  Boo.  25,  1840) »  Vearly  blind  and  Yoxy 
norrous* 

N«P=(^jgust  1934)^(nVing  in  a  solitary 
house  in  an  open  field  on  the  southwest  out- 
skirt  of  Niles^  a  short  distance  northerly 
and  in  plain  sight  froai  the  Western  Piaoifio 
B.B*  station* 

Memory  defectiTe(Tery)*  Beoomes  em- 
barrassed  and  forgets  everything* 

Says  he  was  bom  at  his  father's  ran- 
cheria»  Xizfi2ii»  on  a  "big  hill*(near  Stockton* 

*  Ilk 

Says  the  Mt*  Diablo  tribe  is  lifferent* 

Words  obtained: 

Water B»-lik^Hrl.J/l 

Pire Ow»-tawl 

Where  are  you  goiig? S'-lanno  tah»-me 

Coyote    ~ 0-let»-te(^i)W-«.) 

Raccoon    (prob.  Spanish)—  Mah-pa»-che^V^-^y 

Sycamore  tree    — — Mah'-ne 


102-Year-Old 

Indian  Passes 

Alameda  county  lost  one  of  its 
links  with  the  early  Spanish  days 
yesterday  with  the  death  of  Joe 
Gusman.  102-year-old  Indian,  in  the 
town  of  Niles. 

Old  Joe,  who  was  well  known 
throughout  the  county,  was  born  in 
Pleasanton  on  December  25,  1832. 
Even  until  recent  years  he  recalled 
vividly  the  arrival  of  the  Alvarados, 

}the    Bernals   and   the    Peralts,   the 
early  Spanish  land  owners. 
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THE    YATCHACHUMNE 


The  Yatch-a-chum^ -ne  lived  west  of  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
between  Stockton  and  Mt  Diablo,  and  ranged  thence  southerly  — 
how  far  we  do  not  know. 

They  are  the  only  tribe  included  in  the  present  paper  concerning 
which  I  have  not  obtained  original  information  from  neighboring 
tribes.  That  they  were  closely  related  to  the  associated  tribes  here 
mentioned  is  at  least  probable,  though  perhaps  not  susceptible  of 

proof. 

According  to  the  authorless  Illustrated  History  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California,  published  in  1900,  the  Yacheko  or  Yachekumnas 
pushed  eastward  across  the  San  Joaquin  river  between  Calaveras 
river  and  French  Camp  creek  and  had  a  village  near  the  place  now 
occupied  by  Stockton.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Stockton  is  at  the  corner  point  where  the  Chilumne, 
Yatchachumne ,  and  Siakumne  tribes  met,  and  that  the  ground  has 
been  claimed  by  each  of  these  three  tribes. 
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THE    YATCHACHUMNE 

The  Yatch-a-cluim'-ne  lived  west  of  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
between  Stockton  and  Mt  Diablo,  and  ranged  thence  southerly  — 

how  far  we  do  not  know. 

They  are  the  only  tribe  included  in  the  present  paper  concerning 
which  I  have  not  obtained  original  information  from  neighboring 
tribes.  That  they  were  closely  related  to  the  associated  tribes  here 
mentioned  is  at  least  probable,  though  perhaps  not  susceptible  of 

proof. 

According  to  the  authorless  Illustrated  History  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California,  published  in  1900,  the  Yacheko  or  Yachekumnas 
pushed  eastward  across  the  San  Joaquin  river  between  Calaveras 
river  and  French  Camp  creek  and  had  a  village  near  the  place  now 
occupied  by  Stockton.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Stockton  is  at  the  corner  point  where  the  Chilumne, 
Yatchachumne,  and  Siakumne  tribes  met,  and  that  the  ground  has 
been  claimed  by  each  of  these  three  tribes. 
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■Merriam,  Dist.and  Classif.of  Mewan  Stock  of  California, 
Amor,  Anthropologist,  HS  IX,  p.  350,  Jime  1907. 
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Refake  of  Preceding  Frame 


•YACHIKAimAS 


\L 


Yaohikainnas  tribe  "lived  where  StjicAbon  now  stande".    They  olairred 
all  the  land  between  Mount  Diablo  and  French  Camp,  thence  to 
CalateraB  River."— W.  E.  Wilde.  Stfopton  Record.  May  23,  1925* 


Mam-eBtJ*.^,  Chief  o>f  the 


-kum-nas 


~.,Mr«n«BMfMr«J«^  iM 


Ms 


;^ie;jcum-nas ,  and 
rancherija,  where  Stockton  new  stands,  called  Ta-che-co, 


By  Col.  F.T.ailbert. 


Oakland,  1879. 
Thompson  &  West,  Pubrs 


(For  further  account,   see  slip  on N«^ciW<iKo  *^risxJ^^WuJVWKflL 
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THK  CITY  OF  STOCKTON . 


This  flouri sluing  c crmie re i al  city  is 
/  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  navigable  slough  or  arm  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River,  about  three  miles  from 
its  junction  with  that  streairi.       The  luxuriant 
foli£»ge  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  impress  the 
stranger  7/ith  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil; 
and  the  unusually  larre  number  of  7/indmills  of 
the  manner  of  irrigation.       So  marked  a  feature 
as  the  latter  has  secured  to  the  locality  the 
cognomen  of  "the  City  of  Windmills*. 

The  land  upon  which  the  city  stands  is 
part  of  a  grant  made  by  Gov.  Micteltorena  to 
Capt.  G.M.'.'feber  and  Lr.Gulnac,  in  1844,   and  who 
most  probably  wsre  the  first  white  settlers  in 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin;  although  some 
Canadian  Frencimen  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  spent  several  huntim:  seasons  here,  com- 
mencing as  early  as  1624. 
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In  1813  an  exploring  expedition  under 
Lieut.  Gabriel  Morago  vieited  this  valley, 
and  gave  it  its  present  name — the  former 
one  being  "  Valle  de  los  Tulares/'  or 
Valley  of  Rushes.    At  that  time  it  was 
occupied  by  a  large  and  formidable  tribe 
of    Indians,    called    the  •Yachicumnes, 
which  in  after  times  was  for  the  most 
part  captured  and  sent  to  the  Missions 
Dolores  and  San  Jose,  or  decimated  by 
the  small  pox,  and  now  is  nearly  extinct. 
Under  the  maddening  influence  of  their 
losses  by  death  from  that  fatal  disease, 
they  rose  upon  the  whites,  burned  their 
buildings  and    killed    their  stock,   and 
forced  them  to  take  shelter  at  the  Mis- 
sions. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Weber,  reinforced  by  a 
number  of  emigrants,  renewed  his  efforts 
to  form  a  t-ettlement ;  but  the  war  break- 
ing out,  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  larger  settlements,  until  the  Bear  flag 
was  hoisted,  when  Capt.  Weber,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  devo- 
tedness  of  those  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command,  was  able  to 
render  invaluable  aid  to  the  American 
cause. 

When  the  war  was  concluded,  in  1848, 
another  and  successful  attempt  was  made 


the  cloth  houses  gave  place  to  wooden 
structures ;  and,  being  now  in  steam 
communication  with  San  Francisco,  the 
new  city  began  to  grow  substantially  in 
importance. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1850,  the  first 
weekly  Stockton  newspaper  was  publish- 
ed by  Radcliffe  and  White,  conducted  by 
Mr.  John  White. 

On  the  same  day  the  first  theatrical 
performance  was  given,  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Stockton  House,  by  Messrs. 
Bingham  and  Fury. 

On  the  13th  of  May  following,  the  first 
election  was  held-^the  population  then 
numbering  about  2,400. 

June  26th,  a  Fire  Department  was  or- 
ganized, and  J.  E.  Nuttman  elected 
Chief  Engineer. 

On  the  25th  of  the  following  month, 
an  order  was  received  from  the  County 
Court,  incorporating  the  City  of  Stock- 
ton, and  authorizing  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. On  the  1st  of  August,  1850,  an 
election  for  municipal  officers  was  held, 
when  seven  hundred  votes  were  polled, 
with  the  following  result :  Mayor,  Sam- 
uel Purdy;  Recorder,  C.  M.  Teak  ;  City 
Attorney,  Henry  A.  Crabb;  Treasurer, 
Geo.  D.  Brush ;  Assessor,  C.  Edmonson ; 


to  establish  a  prosperous  settlement  here.    Marshal,  T.  S.  Lubbock. 


but  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  it  was 
again  nearly  deserted. 

Several  cargoes  of  goods  having  ar- 
rived from  San  Francisco,  for  land  trans- 
portation to  the  southern  mines,  were 
suggestive  of  the  importance  of  this  spot 
for  the  foundation  of  a  city,  when  cloth 
tents  and  houses  sprung  up  aB  if  by  ma- 
gic. On  the  23d  of  December,  1849,  a 
fire  broke  out  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
**  linen  city,"  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
swept  away,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$200,000.  Almost  before  the  ruins  had 
ceased  smouldering,  a  new  and  cleaner 
"  linen  city,"  with  a  few  wooden  build- 
ings, was  erected  in  its  place.  In  the 
following  spring  a  large  proportion  of 


On  the  6th  of  May,  1851,  a  flre  broke 
out  that  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  city, 
at  a  loss  of  §1,500,000.  After  this  con- 
flagration a  large  number  of  brick  build- 
ings were  erected. 

In  1852,  steps  were  taken  to  build  a 
City  Hall ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the 
south  wing  of  what  is  now  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was  erected  as  a 
General  Hospital ;  but  which  was  abol- 
ished in  1853,  and  the  Insane  Asylum 
formed  into  a  distinct  institution  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature.  In  1854  the  cen- 
tral building  was  added,  and  in  1855  the 
kitchen,  bakery,  dining-rooms  and  bath- 
rooms were  also  added. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1856,  another 
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fire  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of 
about  $60,000  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July 
following,  by  the  same  cause,  about  $40,- 
000  worth  of  property  was  swept  away. 

Of  churches  there  is  an  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Cath- 
olic, Methodist  Episcopal  South,  First 
and  Second  Baptist,  Jewish  Synagogue, 
German  Methodist,  and  African  Metho- 
dist. 

There  are  two  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished here,  the  "San  Joaquin  Republi- 
can," Conley  &  Patrick,  proprietors ; 
and  the  "  Stockton  Daily  Argus,"  pub- 
lished by  Wm.  Bivon.  Each  of  these 
issue  a  weekly  edition. 

Of  Public  Schools,  there  are  four — 
two  Grammar  and  two  Primary — in  which 
there  are  about  two  hundred  scholars  in 
daily  attendance,  and  four  teachers,  one 
to  each  school.  There  are  also  four  pri- 
vate Seminaries — Dr.  Collins',  Dr.  Hunt's, 
Miss  Bond's,  and  Mrs.  Gates'. 

Stockton  can  boast  of  having  the  deep- 
est artesian  well  in  the  State,  which  is 
1002  feet  in  depth,  and  which  throws  out 
250  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  15,000 
per  hour,  and  360,000  gallons  every  twen- 
ty-four hours,  to  the  height  of  eleven 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  nine  feet  above 
the  city  grade.  In  sinking  this  well, 
ninety-six  different  stratas  of  loam,  clay, 
mica,  green  sandstone,  pebbles,  &c.,  were 
i\  passed  through.  340  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, a  redwood  stump  was  found,  imbed- 
ded in  sand  from  whence  a  stream  of 
water  issued  to  the  top.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  77°  Fahrenheit — the 
atmosphere  there  being  only  60°.  The 
cost  of  this  well  was  $10,000. 

Several  stages  leave  daily  for  different 

sections  in  the  mines. 

One  of  the  principal  features  connect- 
ed with  the  commerce  of  this  city,  is  the 
number  of  large  freight  wagons,  laden 
for  the  mines ;  these  have,  not  inappro- 
priately, been  denominated  "Prairie 
Schooners,"  and  "Steamboats  of  the 
Plains."  Some  of  these  have  carried  as 
high  as  32,000  pounds  of  freight.  I 
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IHen  writing  on  the  ' 


yp.tc|i-a.-chum-ne  lived  west  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  between  Stockton 
and  Mt.  Diablo,  and  ranged  thence  southerly— how  far  we  do  not  know. 
They  are  the  only  tribe  included  in  the  present  paper  concerning 
which  I  have  not  obtained  original  information.* 

The  uncertainty  above  referred  to,  as  to  the  exact  home  of  the 
yy■t>G^ V'ChuTrT-ne.  c  ontinued  until  Augist  1934,  when  I  had  the  good 


fortune  to  discover  a  very  old  Indian 


the  town  of  Niles  on__the_ea8t_5idl_of--J^I®^ 
Francis 
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A.S.Taylor  in  his  •Indianolo^y  of  California',  published  in  the 
Calif.  Fanner,  1060-1863,  gives  the  following-  notes  on  Mewan 

rancheriat: 

•"From  the  records  of  the  old  Padres,  it  appears  that  the  Indian 
nair.e  of  the  sits.   ...  of  the  town  of  Stockton  [was]  »Yachicunines  or 
rYachohumnes.*—  A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Fanner,  Vol.  1?%  No.  3,  Feb.22,1860 

■.   .  .as  stated  bv  Gen-  Sutter.   .  between  the  American  (plain 
and  hills)  and  the  Mokalunme  roamed  the>Walacumnies.«  Cosumnies.  'Soluin- 
nees . * Mokelumnees .  > Suraminis .  Yosumnis.' Lacomnis.«Ki8  Kies  and 
. Omochumriies •     South  of  these  were  the «Yachachumne8  (of  Calaveras 


bottom)  and  the  ffuolumneg 
No.  16,  June  B.   1P60. 


A.S.Tavlor,  Calif.  Fanr.er,  Vol.  13, 


•the  »*Yachime8e!  the  tribe  that  originally  lived  at  Stockton.* 
A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Farmer,  Dec.  7,  1860. 


YACHICUlOilE  TRIBS 


The  St^okton  Independent  Sept.   10,  1864  hae  the  follow- 


/       Ing  notes  on  the  ]|]|^p^ii  mippft  trilse 


•The  Yachlouinne8«— -  This  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians,    the   small  remnant  of  nhich  (15   in  number)  yesterday 
pasBed  through  the   suhurhs  of  toiwi,   en  route  toward  the 
Mt.  Diahlo  region.     T^^  were  the  primitire  inhabitants  of 
this  country,   and  before  the  white  man  had  spread  his  tent 
or  set  his   traps  for  bearer,   they  hunted  end  fished  and 
were  the  undisputed  occupants  of  all  the  lands  between  this 
city  and  the  Diablo  range.     An  old  city  directory  printed 
here  in  1852  thus  speaks  of  them:   »Inthe  neighborhood  of 
the  city  numerous   traces  are  still  to  be  seen  of  their 
camps,  irtiich  are  objects  of  much  interest.   Soon  after  the 
white  ffeces  appeared  on  the  river,    their  numbers  were  thinned, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  removed  to   the  wild  country  on 
the  coast  range.     It  was  th«  custom  of  their  chiefs,  horerer, 
after  Mr.   Ck.Weber  settled  upon  tjiis  grant  to  pay  that 
gentleman  an  annual  visit,  and  to  give  and  receive  presents, 
and  the   reciprocation  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,   of 
kindnessev,   generated  a  feeling  of  respect    toward  him* 
These  visits  had  been  discontinued  three  years,  but  on  Jan*  10 
1852  the  remnant  of  the   tribe  again  appeared  at   the  Levee 
in  front  of  Mr.  Weber's  residence .     Ten  families   only,  are 
left  of  the  Yachioumnes.     The  men  are  cf  medium  stature 
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and  have  a|irenerable  appearance.     They  are   now  settled  on 
Amador* 8  Ranch,    in  -the  neighborhood  of  the   coaet  range. 
The  canoes  in  which  they  came  are  great  curioeltiee,  being 
the  same  as  those  originally  in  use  by  the  natives  of  this 
country.     They  are  constructed  entirely  of  the   tule   reed, 
strongly  lashed  with  willow  strips  and  are  very  buoyant. 
It  may  not  be  generally  knoi«i   that   the   California  Indians 
never  constructed  canoes  out  of  the   trimJcs   of  trees.     Their 
implements  for  spearing  fish  are  made  of  bone,  and  have  a 
very  primitive  appearane.* 

Clipping  from  Stockton  Independent >_  Sept, 10, 1864   in  Hayes 
TJollection,  vol.  42,  p.  204.  IScrapbooks,  Bancroft 
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HEAR  PLEASA]'T0H,CAIJF0R1IIA.     October  23,1904 


About  2  miles  west  of  Pleasanton,  close  alongside  the  north  side  of 
the  railroad  track  and  onlj^  a  short  distance  from  the  palatial  place 
oi&f  Mrs. Phoebe  A.Hearst,  are  a  few  shanties  occupied  Ity  Indians  and 
half  Breeds.     Here  I  saw  3  or  4  full  blood  old  Indian  women  and 
some  half  breed  girls.       Stopped  about  2  hours  and  got  vocabulaires 
from.tv/o  of  the  old  women.       Both  caiiie  from  tho  Santa  Clara  Mission 
and  neither  loiow  where  she  v;as  bom.       One  did'nt  even  Icnov/  the 
tribe  she  belonged  to  or  where  either  of  her  parents  came  from.       But 
her  language  is  unmistakably ^Mefeaiwime.  and  she  is  doubtless  one  of 
2  or  3Eole  survivors  of  her  tribe.       I  got  a  fine  lot  of  words  from 
her,   largely  checking  the  vocabulary  I  got  from  an  old  man  at 
Buena  Vista  near  lone  last  year. 

The  other  old  v/oman  says  her  mother  was  a  Chowchilla  and  her 


father  a 


She  has  forgotten  most  of  her  fatbr's  language 


and  never  Imew  but  a  few  words  of  her  mother's.  Still  I  got  the 


numerals  as  far  as  six  and  a  lot  of  other  words  of 


from  her 


She  says  she  lived  for  some  years  at  San  Lorenzo (on  the  east  side 


of  San  Francisco  Bay  just  south  of  Alameda). 

There  is  also  here  a  young  Muwa  srmaw  from  Calayeras, County.  The 
other  one  or  tv/o  old  squaws  i  didnot  haF.e  time  zo   oalk  to. 
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«„^^^  (Santa  Clara  to  vicin- 

REGION  EAST  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY       ity  of  Stockton.) 

--Bancroft,  Hist. Calif ., I,  552  ft. note,  1884, 

Sal.  Informe.  51  de  Enero  1796.  MS, "contains  the  following 
geographical  infownation  about  the  great  interior  valley  .  .  . ; 


leagui 


leagui 


ther  the  Rio  altn  Francisco  Javier  still  larger.  Two  leagues 
beyond,  the  Rio  San  Miguel,  larger  than  either.  These  three 
have  no  trees  where  they  cross  the  tulares  valley.  Five 
leagues  farther  is  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion.  Between  the  last  two 
is  an  encinal  in  that  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  which  stretches 
north  and  is  called  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Keeping  in  the  encinal 
and  leaving  the  tulares  to  the  left  there  is  a  region  of  fresh- 
water lakes.  The  four  rivers  run  from  east  to  west  and  empty 
into  the  ensenada  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  tidewater 
running  far  up.  The  Sierra  Madre  is  about  8  leagues  from  Rio 
de  la  Pasion.  Before  coming  to  the  rivers,  on  the  right  is 
the  Sierra  of  San  Juan,  a  short  distance  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  in  sight  from  the  presidio.  The  four  rivers  were 
named  by  Captain  Rivera  in  December  1776. 

An  Indian  said  his  people  traded  with  a  nation  of  black 
Indians  who  had  padres.  Another  spoke  of  the  Julpones,  Quinen- 
seat,  Taunantoe,  and  Quisitoe  nations,  the  last  bald  from 
bathing  in  boiling  lakes.  An  Indian  woman  said  that  five  days 


and 


■w 


jBancroft  adds:   "Lovers  of  mystery  will  find  food  for  reflec- 
tion and  theory  in  tihe  preceding  remarks."] 


CA?,!PAiaN  AGAINST  COSlf^NES  RANCHERIA,  1820 


fAjolO^ 


/tnAl^ 


JoBO  Maria  Aii:ador.  who  T/as  a  soldier  in  the  San  PranciB- 
00  Company  from  1810-27.  and  who  took  part  in  many  of  the 
early  carrpaienB  af-ainst  the  Indiana,  in  MS  Recolleotiona 
given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  a  Ccirqait^n  a-ainst 


^jmmjL 


part  in  1820. 


Two  years  after  [the  C.aaveras  ca/rpai^n  in  1^18],  we 


1 


set,  out  on  another  ca/rpaign  to  a  rancheria  called  the  Co smrmefl 
because  of  a  robbery  committed  by  these  natives  in  the  pueblo 
of  San  Jos^.  Lieut.  Jose  Antonio  Sanchez  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  composed  o^  25  soldiers.  15  citizens  from 
the  pueblo  and  50  Christian  Indians.  The  citizens  were  in 
charge  of  Alcalde  Juan  /Ivirez.  We  fell  on  the  rsiicheria  in 
the  early  morning.  Let  me  note  here  that  the  Indiums  do  not 
sleep  at  night,  but  in  the  early  momir^,  so  that  is  the  best 
time  to  catch  them  unawares.  Wo  killed  8  or  10  of  the  natives 
The  rest  took  f,o  the  heavy  tule  and  escfped.  We  recover- d  70 
horses  and  returned  to  the  presidio  v^ithout  prisoners.  In  the 
beginnin^^  we  had  cai^-ht  two  chiefs;  the  lieutenant  ordered  200 
lashes  given  them  on  the  spot  nd  then  freed  them  warnir^  them 
that  if  they  robbed  us  or  made  war  on  us  w;idnt   they  u^ld  pay 
for  it  with  their  lives*"  \ 


\ 


Jose  Maria  Amador.  IJemorias  sobre  Historica  de  Calif.. [Becollei 
of  Calif.  hast.Jp.  17,  MS,  Bancroft  Libraiy,  1877 

Trabslation  by  S.H.Clemence,  1918. 


LAQUISIMES 


C  0  ^  u-  >A.  "K  e.  5  . 


"The  river  of  the  Laquisimes"  in  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Bancroftjthinks  it  may  have  been  the  Stanislaus. 

See  Sanchez,  Gompana  contra  Estanislao  y  sub  Indios  sub- 

levados,  1829,  MS;  Oslo,  Hist. Gal.,  MS,  126-136; 
Dept.Rec,  MS,  vii,  149;  Alvarado,  Hist. Gal.,  MS, 
ii,  57-68;  Galindo,  Apuntes,  MS,  22-24;  Vallejo, 
Doc,  MS,  i,  174;  Vallejo,  Gompana  contra  Estanis- 
,    lao  y  sus  Indios  sublevados,  1829,  MS. (official 
report) ;  Pina,  Diario  de  la  Expedicion  al  Valle  de 


San  Jose,  1829;  Bojorges,  Recuerdos,  MS,  14-22(j) 


and  other  MSSijneqryliave  details  which  will  help 
to  identify  this  tribe  or  band.] 

"Bancroft,  Hist. Calif .,111,  110-115,   1885, 
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EaTEH.'IN/iTION  OJ?^"BHANUI.h'OkTE"  TKIBE  BY  Y/i  OH  I  CIITilNES 


A. l^inart  obtained  the  following  story  of  the  extemination  of 
the^Brenciforte"  tribe  by  the  Yachicuinnes  from  a  survivor  of  the 
Branciforte"in  1873: 

"A  Legend  of  the  Branci forte" 
Justiniano  in  his  early  manhood  wfs  just  £  warrior.   Long 

before  the  padre  settled  here  with  there  was  a 

great  battle  fought  on  the  brow  of  the  terraced  hill  just  east 

and  d.  of  the  orchard.   In  the 


of  the  old  church  building 

conflict  nearly  the  whole  tl-ibe  afterwards  known  as  Branci  forte. 

were  ki^-led  by  another  tribe  called  YacMcumne^.   The  latter 

settled  in  the  valley  at/ J<'rendh  Gamp,  and  around  the  estuaries 

of  the  bay  and  river  which  arp  foiind  at  Stockton.   The  Yachicumnes 

warrior  was  of  larger  size,  greet er  strength,  and  much  longer 

bows  with  poisoned  arrows,  while  the  Branci forte  and  Aptos.  who 

living  mostly  on  fish  and  shell  fish  afforded  by  the  see, 
were  not  athletic  nor  accustomed  to  the  chase,   it  this  time  r  tribe 

I 

of  great  wealth  li^ed  near  ban  Jose;  where  the  Santa  .Ctlara  mi^ssion  was 
established  their  chief  lived.   They  gained  their  weplth  by 
exchanging  red  paint  (cinnabar)  procured  at  the  Alameda  mine, 
for  furs  and  skins,  dried  meat  of  deer,  antelope  or  with  the 
Tulare  and  Yachicumne<9S  as  well  r^s  ffeli  and  shells  from  the 
Branci forte  and  Aptos.   Their  warpaint  wf s  worth  more  than 
any  other  article  except  the  brilliant  abalone  ornaments  and 
other  ertiisles  and  as  money  by  the  Indians  in  their  trading  ex- 
cursions.  Ornaments  for  the  ear  f^nd  nose,  worn  as  wampum 
around  the  neck  were  common  among  the  Indians  and  were  considered 


»,-/-■ 
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of  mare  value  than  silver  or  gold*   They  were  eagerly  sought 
by  all  the  tribes  inland  andjadjacent  to  the  coast.   Hence  the  war 
of  ei termination  commencGd,  first  by  the  Yachicumnes  agginst  the 
tribes  in  San  Jose  Valley  to  secure  the  red  paint  mine.   After  the 
bittlfe  Aear  where  the  old  mission  now  stands,  Justiniano,  with 
two  others,  the  only  survivors  joined  the  Aptos  tribe  and  there 
lived  until  called  back  to  Santa  Cruz  on  the  establishmant  of 
the  Mission.   Most  of  the  early  converts  or  neophytes  of  this 
mission  were  from  the  tribe  known  as  Aptos  end  a  few  from  up  the 
coast  at  Laguna  Creek.   Of  the  battle  there  is  no  doubt.   The 
fatal  results  are  a  matter  of  history.   Justiniano  Koxas, 
baptized  at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Cruz  in  i792{  4  of  March)  when 
about  40  years  of  age,  was  still  alive  in  1873,  aged  121  years. 
He  was  natural  of  Jjq,    —  or  given  as  such. 

A.Pinart,  Legend  of  the  Brahciforte,  obtained  from  the  Indian 

Justiniano  Koxas,  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1873,  MS,  Bancroft 
Library  (at  end  of  Pinsrt<*s  copy  of  Santa  Cruz  Mission 
Books  No.  30058). 
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g?tC(mipris  dans  lo  f^i^npe  de  la  lamille  des  Indiens  Tula- 
rt'H  >s,  liahilaiils  drs  j^raiidcs  valines  dii  Saii-Joacjuin  ot 
dii  lac  Tidarc,  sc  IrouvaitMil  hvs  Tcliolovonos  on  mieux 
Colovomiios.  (\»s  Indit'iis  hahilaieiit  imc  «  ranclieria  »  ou 
villai;t\  siuit'e  a  pen  pivs  on  setrouve  aujourd'liui  la  pelite 
\\\W  di'  lianlas.  I.es  airtres  raiicluMias  apparenlecs  aux 
ColovoiiHies  ol  |)arlanl  le  ineme  dialecle  olaienl  les  sui- 
vaiUes  : 

JaCikainiie,  a  cole  do  la  ville  de  Stockton, 
"^^  'Pasasanine, 

Nntnlanine, 

Tannnnkamne, 

llidnlanine,  r 

Taniainnc, 

Sanaianine, 

Xosinilainne. 
Toules  cos  ranclicrias  se  trbuvaicnt  dans  les  limites  du 
Comte  de  San-Joaipiin.  Un  |)en  pins  liaut  snr  la  riviere  San 
Joaijnin  el  sm*  ses  arilnenls  se  tronvaient  les  Lakkisanines, 
les  iNolnnarnnes,  les  Tnolnnines  (|ui  [)arlaienl  des  dialecles 
Ires  rapproches  dn  Ja(>ikanine. 

II  n'est  pas  etonnant  que  Cliorris  ail  vu  ces  Indiens  Co- 


lovomnes  dans  la  baie  de  San  Francisco.  Nomhre  de  ces 
Indiens  avaient  en  effel  ele  amends  par  les  missionnaires 
dans  les  missions  de  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  el  meme  de 
San  Francisco  :  en  compnlsanl  les   anciens  livres  de  ces 
missions,  j^ai  mainles  fois  relronve  la  menlion  de  haptemes 
adminislres  h  des  individus  de  celleranclieria.  Mais  la  des- 
cription et  snrtont  les  types  de  ces  Indiens  donnes  par 
Chorris   ne  peuvent  etre   qu'absolumenl  fantaisistes  :  ces 
Indiens  Tcholovones  (Colovomnes)  ne  sonl   probablemenl 
autre  chose  (|ue  des  Kanakes  des  lies  Ilawai  amends  par  les 
Russes  en  Californie.  Le  type  Indien  Calilbrnien  est   tres 
variable,  leur  couleur   surloul   qui  varie  du  jaiine  luslrd 
clair  au  brun   tres  obscur,  cela  est  vrai  :  mais  jamais  il 
ne  m'a  did  donnd  de  voir  parmi  tons  les  Indiens  Califor- 
niensquej'ai  examines,  un  seul  ayanl  de  la  ressemblance 
avec  les  types  donnes  par  le  dessinateur  fran^ais  de  Texpd- 
dition  de  Kotzebue. 

Me  irouvant  en  1880  dat)s  la  petite  rancbdria  indienne 
situde  ^  quelques  milles  de  la  ville  de  Plaranton  dans  le 
Contra-Corta,  j'eus  Toccasion  d'y  rencontrer  une  femme 
nommde  Maria,  d'origine  Jafrikamne,  et  c^est  d'elle  que  j'ob- 
tins  les  renseignemenls  donnds  plus  haul.  Elle  prdlend 
etre  la  dernieresurvivante  de  sa  rancberia  ;  elle  me  dit  aussi 
avoir  vdcu  dans  larancbdria  des  Tcholovones  (Colovomnes) 
mais  que  celte  ranchdria  est  depuis  fort  longlemps  dis- 
parue.  Le  mari  de  Maria,  Philippe  de  Jesus,  est  un  Indien 
Lakkisamne,  c'est-h-dire  d'une  ranchdria  amie  et  apparentde 
^  une  Sadikamne;  il  me  corrobora  les  ddclaral^ons  de  sa 
femme  en  ajoulanlque  lui  aussi  avail  habitd  la  ranchdria 
de  Oolovomne  et  que  Ids  Inrfiens'  de  cette  ranchdria  ne 
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difl(^raieDl  en  rien  des  autres  lodiens  Tfilareiios. 
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Lisle  de  raols  Jaiikamne  fournis  par  Maria  : 


La  inontagne, 

haile. 

*K 

le  ciel, 

tipyne. 

..1 

brouillard, 

kofiomoL 

<  nuage, 

ero. 

le  soleil, 

8uy6, 

la  luno. 

hopem. 

le  soleil  se  leve, 

tiasen  suyo.        \ 

la  matini^e, 

alaUuka,          C  r 

.-.,- 

lejour,    . 
le  80ir, 

lake  ele. 

1 

keyiili. 

le  Boleil  80  couche, 

suyo  kopnen. 

le  soleil  s^est  couche, 

suyo  kopinin. 

la  nuit, 

tOfi'O, 

pendant  la  nuit, 
pleine  lui^e, 

tori-ne. 
cHeneen  hope. 

r 

V  jSclip.?o  de  lune, 

I* 

pcihehen  hope. 

^^    ^n 

la^pliiio, 

Seel. 

--r4^-pleut, 

ieeleu. 

cst-ce  qu'il  ne  pleut  pas  ? 

han  ieeheleu. 

la  pluie  a  commence, 

uittihinin  ieele. 

^tempete, 

ieeleu  mateni. 

le  vent, 

iumct. 

le  vent  du  sud, 

f^omoyro. 

^:::.    —      du  nord, 

toyC)Coi. 

tV.     *—      de  Touest, 

y^osin  nitiuno. 

—      du  sud-ouest, 

nutotiatiuno. 

6clair8,  ,,/■-.        '■'■"'■■^-«c"          :"(•"^^- 

ppalmosa.           ~ 

tonnerre, 

6at'6a6e. 

la  neige, 

hai'iao. 

^    I«gr^le, 

pjouei. 

r  la  froid, 

Hiik, 

1 

il  fait  tres  froid,                     .  . 

namik  liiik. 

j'ai  froid, 

kryjei  keneuna. 

Cbaud, 

taakkd. 

f^ 


I. 


^ 
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eau, 

bale,  esbro, 

le  courant, 

la  rive  du  fleuve, 
le  fleuve, 

lagune, 

embarcadere, 

balsa  en  tules, 

lea  batons  dont  on  se  sert  pour 
la  balsa. 

les  plus  grandi  bdtons  pour  di- 
riger  la  balsa. 

piorro,  roche, 

rocher, 

sable, 

gravier, 

boue, 

fondri^re, 

tular,   endroit  ou  il  y  a  boau- 
coup  de  tulea.  >' 

tulo  (espece  de  rosoau), 

la  fleur  de  tule, 

la  racine|de  tulo, 

la  racine  siche  do  tule, 

colline, 

la  for^t,  sous  bois, 

foret  epaiase, 

fie, 

la  mer, 

poisson, 

sauraon, 

poisson  blanc, 

perche, 

le  barbeau, 

moules  du  tular, 

moules  de  riviere, 
castor, 


ilikie, 

uakatat,        j 

uollecce, 

tuka^6ollo6e. 

iollo^e, 

tetk. 

akaieSm 

Sua, 

kaapa. 

euukos, 

8elei\ 

inaUsileU 

soyusot 

lole. 

^upot, 

6upokaaU 

uitik, 

loope, 

tikle. 

pileis, 

katsati, 

wan.  4g 

ts^ammay^al. 

Hidk  ts'ammay^al* 

komelomit. 

6()yJoi, 

lopiL 

koosi. 

pulmus, 

iuai, 

poluy^u. 

kehue. 
hot  fata. 
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loutre, 

mapache, 

pecher, 

pecher  avec  des  filets, 

hame9on, 

filet  pour  prendre  lea  canards, 

cbanvro  eauvage, 

oiseaux, 

canard, 

—  esp^ce, 

—  dto 

gruo, 

cigogne  k  gros  cou, 

—  petite  des  tulares, 
le  corbeau, 

—  grand, 
chanate, 
^pervier, 

—  (espijce), 

—  (cHp^ce), 
hibou, 
tecolote, 
tecoloto-tokok, 
caille, 

petits  oieeaux  (term. -gen.), 

oiseau-mouche, 

mouette, 

^      grande,  noire, 
lo  pic, 
les  plumes, 
les  ailes, 
la  queue, 
ceuf  s, 
le  nid, 
ours, 
loup, 
lion, 


ivkac. 

saunaka» 

vilo. 

ioxxo, 

ts^oiek. 

Saami. 

oiol-oioL 

liiala. 

uSkai . 

uoi'Ui, 

to  toko, 

ioyioloU, 

uaaSa. 

aluts, 

X'otoi. 

hakalo, 

iemilits, 

uakuuk. 

mppux* 

soots* 

eheme, 

uetsitsa. 

umulu, 

tsipia-^'.    . 

tinei'ie, 

uiali, 

kokio, 

tiutit  Ui, 

pielli. 

"^aapai. 

hoot, 

hon,     ' 

XapiS. 

ullui. 

eue, 

tammala. 


r  „ 
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chat  sauvage, 

renard, 

cojote, 

tejon, 

^cureuil, 

—      Tolant, 

musareigne, 

li6vre, 

lapin, 

Bouris, 

taupe, 
—    esp^ce, 

cerf, 

chevreuil,     r 

antilopc, 

chien, 

chat, 

tortue^ 

crapaud, 

grenouille, 

lezard,  ^ 

fourmi, 

sauterelle, 

pinacate, 

ver, 

serpent, 

maringouin, 

mouche, 

fumer, 

tabac  sauvage, 

fum^e, 

cendres, 

feu, 

braises, 

allumer  le  feu, 

^teindre, 

le  feu  s'est  ^teint, 


toUomma 

luueL 

fe-ia, 

iyanu. 

iiiki, 

meue. 

ialuikse. 

teha. 
tekkiS. 

(■All         \ 

atauaua. 

80'f6ko, 

talaye. 

kanaiut; 

(^ukko, 

tonje, 

sau-^'it. 

potpoto. 

uatakia, 

tappena. 

kyai-amni. 

ts'anauiS. 

tSiSeSampo, 

tSete, 

kahip, 

mono. 

paamo, 

kaje.    ' 

mu6ok, 

itiyj. 

pooto. 

saalo. 

hootelka, 

iaapka. 

iaapinnin 
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^    bois  k  br(iler, 

ite9, . 

S     bois  en  general,  arbre, 

it€8. 

ecorco, 
\     feuillo, 
I-     feuillo  s^che, 

&/atip. 

kappa  S, 

ca/ait  kappaS. 

•      glanil, 

uokiS, 

f     clicne, 

UseUi, 

ch^ne  vort, 

Sa^d. 

aliso,                     * 

male. 

Hauz, 

poko. 

—     cliino. 

matepokn. 

torotc, 

h  iuo§. 

lauricr, 

sokL'jte. 

in;i<li»  n  ), 

hulat6. 

peupluT, 

taapid. 

Hurt'Uii, 

A        »         • 

toy  on, 

su/ul~H. 

mora, 

iukku. 

datura, 

amonoi. 

1     eHtafiata, 

ii'aitS'aiS. 

chene  erapoisonn^, 

suoS. 

herbea. 

Sukoi, 

pinolo, 

tout 

grainos, 

^ennih. 

mortier, 

kyolup. 

pilon, 

Y^umui, 

^eraser,  piler, 

laku. 

couper, 

Hiet 

;    uirachor, 

koottok. 

V    fl^che, 

Sai'ie, 

\    poiuto  do  fl^che, 

lai-ie. 

^    arc, 

iamikka. 

c6die, 

oco,   , 

,    aguacato,  avocat, 

beu. 

r   Btyba. 

burl. 

1    jobo, 

aiha. 

\    goyave, 

henoso. 

hi 


It', 


.v.- 


i' 


!.  •*•■ 


■«•■ 


1^ 


] 


papaye, 


ananas 


plantain  vert, 
—       mftr, 

canne  k  sucre, 
panela, 
doux, 
inaiz, 

^pis  de  raa'iz  vert, 
poivrelon,  aji, 
caimito, 

bejuquillo  (liane), 
bambou, 
herbes, 
crabo, 
sardine, 
barbeau, 
poisson  ? 
penlriz, 
__hil)0u, 
6p<'rvier, 
ai^le, 
grue, 
corbeau, 
pcrroqiiet, 
perruche, 
ara, 

oiseau  moucho, 
pava,        — 
paoon, 
gallinazo, 
tourterelle, 
poule, 
OBufs, 
chien, 
armadillo^ 
Tonce, 


."».,, -v. '■•■• 
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papana/o, 
iiiv/O, 
pata. 
patakora. 

8080, 

nekua, 

yuambui, 

pe, 

pe-biri. 

piila, 

tWfO. 

hinder  0. 
sioro, 
firua. 
^    i/arre, 
auarra. 
pau. 

kiilaUraua. 
i^okoro. 
bibira, 
ne/j>pui, 
neyoku, 
ton, 
to/e. 
/amiso. 
kaiu. 
para, 
impisu. 
tusi, 
paui. 
ankoso, 
huma, 
terre, 
neumu. 
husa, 
ehirru. 
imama. 


>-V*.v*«Jp»\  1 


<:>i^^ 


i 


■i  > 


— f-».>,ii 


w 

m 


>i . 


!'^ 


1   \ 


?l 


¥ 

f.'^  I 


,    ■■■> 


''■i:j'%. 


•,;r.-i-.     ■ 

lion, 
^...  rennrd, 

cochon  8anva/^0, 

rat. 
ti^^rillo, 

r;ii,  p^iresKcnx, 

pii;ii;na. 

tortrn>, 

i;;iian(\ 

alllo^alor, 

P(Tp«'nt, 

centpio  Ip^ 
tarontulo, 

inoiisti(juo, 

scorpion, 

foiirini, 

corde  do  Tare, 

carquois, 

Re  battro, 

tner, 

il  Ta  tn6, 

il  est  mort, 

mort, 

ennomi, 

ami, 

chef, 

chefEesse, 

maison,  case, 

le  toit, 

le  mur,  c6te, 

petate, 

6ten(1re  le  petate, 

dorniir. 
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imamapvru. 
pesai, 

pir/o. 

yifini. 
panrh, 
vrht  ri. 

•     prvnra. 
si  hi. 
opon . 

tiDUf. 

torema 

Inmpara. 

un'toro. 

iu-el\ 

Inome. 

hnhaHit. 

haHn. 

haSinhin, 

hahanihik. 

taufa. 

fometemlui. 


.^ 
-^ 


ottie, 

januat, 

eyji. 

innihi, 

inn. 

Hni. 

finiak, 

uo  niak. 


i 
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'i. 
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Alphonse  PINART. 


iiffumi.  .<Ty0-.:r;s^^W'i:p».:\if:-''^ii'ti-y  f^?t*mi;X:^'i  i«wr%"r*'vi'' 


y 


(K 


^■h:!p^*f.^^-. 


u^t- 


Nh.WVo.'Vv.^ 


•KJl- 


C^jfitil^^M^JiFf) 


^ 


§iAx.afi--^  Uti^v^Vov.\:o    «A^  ^MuL^u.V 


O.'W^.'VvC 


•dVxol 


CiV6\vc\v^ 


TcWo\(i\lo\v.Q_ 


'W)A.;^^oii^\io^. 


■fr.-. 


=!ii^^-&^^^K^r«rTIaflC^  \ 


^1\,  \1o% 


'l» 


.iLfjbk..>rt'3a:. 


^■^^  ^(^V^MOVvW^S 


^^-O^    ClSU-^.    Lo^VUA/CV^'V>.^^Uo^ChK\s\V/v^^     Ci-^rS<^^^ 


vAv>%XV\).,.^x^v>^    ^ 


\.=.Vft-V.«^'*'^^'i"^ 


3^^ 


^w%--nhJv^ 


vw\^ 


jcSi::?    wJi*^-^ 


1 


u.>iv-iw 


VA/wi)<xsI^     S^AJ^^^Jsj^J^M.      Jp^^-<i-..i«^^  o^     ^^^■^^-^-'^^^^^^A^J^ 


(5olovomnes  .         

ColoYomnes   (Colovwnne) .  —  Tribe  or  band  said  to  have 
•inhabited  a  rancheria  nearby  where  today  the  little 
town  of  Banta  is."    (Chorris*  spelling,  TcholovoneB . 
quoted),— A.  Pinart,  Etudes  sur  les  Indiens  Ualiforniens: 
Sur  les  TcholovoneB  de  Chorris,  pp.   79,80  ,  1894,     Revue 
de  Linguistique  et  de  Philologie  Comparee,  Vol.27,, 
pp.   79-87.  Paris  1894. 


See  also  Cholovone,  Tchalab ones,. TcholovoneB, 


Tuoliimpiiiw 


^5^^§^^f?,':i^?.°rv,r!"=^sfiL2"3!u?«?.j°?'i?^?'-„°«* 


T^u^ii  1    *     J     Xi    "   .   ^^^  AxiuxoxiB  »^ttxii orniena;  our  les 

H^^i°I?T  pS-f^?^^^''nP-  ^^.  ^Q^4-   ^®^^«  de  LinguiB- 
Piril  1894.®  ^^^^^^^Sie  Coinparee.  Vol.  27.  pp.  79-87. 


>.      ./ 


Sanaiamne 
Sanaiamne:  Rancheria 


*ad 


-.anguage  said  to  be  sams  at  

A.  Pinart,  Etudes  sur  les  Indiens  CalifojmienB:  our 
les  Tcholovones  de  Chorris,  p.  79,  1894.     Revue  de 
Linguistique  et  de  Philologie  Comparee,  Vol.  27,  pp. 
79-87,  Paris  1894. 


[Probably  Ihe  n  is  misprint  forw,  as  the  name  appears 
to  be  intended  for  Sawaiamne .  wFich  in  Pinart  J  b 

■Cholovone  MS.,  1880"  is  abbreviated  ta  SaaaniUn  con- 
formity with  similar  abbreviations  used  by  him  in  same 
MS—        J 


^ 


If* 


See  also  Seywamines,  Siakumne,  Sawani, 


NotunamneB - 

NotunamneBi  Tribe  or  band  on  San  Joaquin  River  or  tribu- 
tarv.  upstream  from  San  Joaquin  County.  Language  near 
that  of  the  Jaiikflmnft.—  A.  Tinart.  Ubudes  sur  lea. 

.Indiens  Califomiem:  Sur  les  TcholovoneB  de  ChorriB. 
p.   79.  1894.     Revue  de  Linguistique  et  de  Philologie 
Comparee,  Vol.  27,  pp.  79-87,  Paris  1894. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  Nututamne  mentioned  by  Pinart 
(ibid.  p. 79)  as  lower  down  on  the  San  Joaquin,  within 
the  limits  of  San  Joaquin  County. 


See  also  Notunato 


»/ txo^  jTa.elW«-v<->^ 


Tuolumne  __ — -j,^^^^,^,^^^,,,,^^ 

TuolumneB:  Trib^or  rancheria  on  the  San  Joaquin  or  one .f 
-nra!TruentB?--Pinart.  Etudes  sjjr  lee  IndienB 
Calif omiens :  Sur_1ft8  TcholovoneB  de  V^?rri|>  P;;79, 
1894.  Revue  deT:ingui8tique  et  de  Philologie  Comparee, 
Vol.  27.  pp.  79-87,  Paris,  1894.  Also  quoted  by. 
Kroeber,  Evidences  of  Occupation  of  Certain  Regi 
by  the  Miwok  Indians,  p.371,   1908. 


ions 


Lakkiflamnefl 


^^""uf^f?!  "^"i^^  or  raneheria  on  the  San  Joaquin  RItst 
or  Its  affluents ,  above  the  limits  of  San  Joannin  P„ 
Language  near  that  of  the  MiSe.~Af^Pim?t    Etud«. 
ChSrris  ^r^'?l  Sg^^fSS^'^F^'-fes  T^hoW^s  de  "^ 


See  alao  Lakisumne.  Laauiflim^* 


IXiR^Hp^^- 


T 


^ 


\x 


^^ 


^^> 


k 


^ 


a 


-\CA.    fvv    (\ 


N      •  /  -     ... i^i— — I— 


WU^^f  -  d^fX^.;^^^  i'^     ^^  ''    ">*t)0^cQ--l;^-:«;^;^ 


Hto  ^]^-«. 


So\,l 


)^-^. 


^^ 


^. 
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CliULPUN-TCHOLOVONES  INDIANS 


Adrien  Balbi,  in  an  Ethnographic  Atlaa 
of  the  globe,  published  in  1826,  gives  a 
table  of  the  languages  of  the  west  coast 

of  North  America,  in  which  he  introduces 

vteiEL) 
tnep?Chulpun-Tcholovones ,  spoken*,  he  says, 

[accoraing  to  unaimsso]]  . 

"Jin  different  dialects  m  the  mission  of 

San  Francisco  and  along  the  Sacramento  River, 
by  the • Chulpun .  the  'UmDin.  the -Rosmitas , 
the  -Bol bones . .  the  f  chalabones .  the  -Pi tern, 
the  •  Lamam ,  the  •  Apalaznn .  and  the  -Tcholovones. 
The  last,  less  brutal  than  the  others,  are 
allies  of  the  Spanish ,  and  make  war  on 
several  indigenous  tribes." 


Adrien  Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe, 
p.  XXXV,  1826. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  S.  R. 
Clemence,  J^-ine  1923» 


SIKRRA  HE  LOS  BOLBOI^S 


CALiyOR  lA 


Duflot  de  Mofraa,  1840-1B42,  speaks  of  Dr.March'o  farm  en 
laft  bank  of  San  Joaquin  at  foot  of  Mt»Diablo,  tho  higkast 
of  the  chain  of  the  California  Mta.,  and  says,  "In  that  dis- 
trict th3  end  of  that  chain  is  designated  under  the  name  of 
Sierra  de  los  Bolbones.* 

— r)uflot  de  Mofras,  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  1* Oregon, 
I,  425,  1844.   (Free  translation.) 


J 


\ 


p^ 


I*. 


y- 

f 


\ 


C  H  0  L  0  V  O'N  E 


Following  is 


list  of  naoies  given  by  Pinart  (part  in  MS 


in  Bureau  Ethnology,  and  part  in  published 


t) .  Those 


os*Vw\r  ft.^ 


r 


in  same  line  are  the  two  or  more  forms  in  which  he  wrote  the 
namss: 

Bantas 

Chupcan 

Colovomnes;  Cholovomne 

Heluta;  Helutamne 

Hosmite;  Xosmitamne  Q  \c 

Jacikamne;  Yachikamne 

Lakkisamnes 

Mitutia 

Notunamnes;  Nututamne 

Pashashe ;  Pasasamne ;  Pashashamne 

Sawani;  Sanaiamne  [doubtless  misprint  for  SawaiamneJ 

Tammukan;  Tammukamne 

Taniamne? 

[  probably  also  the  same« 
Tawi    J 

Yukolumni  L  'v-^ 


^  ll^.'^^.M^k.  ^[^zJ^  ca:^:K!s.:xAl^tkdt}voy,t\r^\<-^'^ 


Ahoue^ 


mines 


in  iiuraau  ^.thnology,  and  pari  in  ^ublishod  leaflet).     Those 
in  caii-i  line  are  the  two  or  mora  lorms  in  which  he  wrote   Uie 

Bazitas 

Chujjcan 

Coiovomnee;  CholovomnQ 

He lota;  HdlutaBme 

Hosnite;  Xoasiitaane 

JaGlkrane;  Yaehikaflina 

Laickisaaines 

Mitutia 

llotunaffinea;  Nututaame 

Poahashe;  Pasasaimie;  Pashashanina 

Sawani;  SamioBna  Edoubtiess  miaprint  fur  Sawaianne] 

Tanmukan;  Tsmrnkem^e 


fn 


aniaanQl 


Tawi 


] 


probably  also  the  same* 


Yukolumjii 


//i  M  /  r^p- 


»^; 


-^•iZ/l 


\K\J3tX/-«.  /w-j^ 


'^^^ 


Tt.  \ 


•is-  H.\V 


tsammm 


4> 


•^-mu 


MMMMMMMiiiMa 


'»*ue^.o«i»...j,.. 


^>v  ^tt-^  ^y^^^ 


t  \ 


«■  r 


CK^Ot^s^^J^ 


^>^ 


^' 


♦  \.,»«^ 


■:^^^K 


'-> 


Ou»-« 


f4.$^ 


bfe*^"^ 


</v<5 


■Ovt^ 


cUjtX 


f 


^  'k-  ^ 


^lAv 


O 


1  * 


i/^ 


f 


'TYXOtvO  ?(^^ 


'^L^  'r^'  4.O.  \ 


(Lj*^^ 


'^V 


/^. 


/\yvJ^ArAyV^-«>-*-^ 


f« 


CUx^ 


w\ 


^->-S*-^v^Nyvjfe^^ 


( 


V— ^i«j|^    Vi•«•^>^ 


'SIW-^Ap^lNVCfe^ 


'VvJt  f^lfv  r^ifT- 


Kk\^  v^r  i>v,A>^(CX^  IprVv-o-v-ii- 


( 


^  Mr-  n:  'P"-«-«--e^^  "^^-^-y,— 


V 


9Uf>^^£wcv  ^-^^^^^--^ 


K 


K^^ 


Cm-^ 


"(?:»-*% 
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METHOD  OF  PQUNjIIJG  AOORNo  BY  THK  OUYOm  1N0IAN3 
(Coyote   -'alley  ?ranch  of  the  ?uleyaininfc  Tribe) 


^ 


The  Indian  women  at  their  ranchoria  on  Putah  Creek 
in  Ifike  County,  Cfilifomia,  at  the  time  of  one  of  my  visits 
(October  24-25,  1905),  .vore  actively  engaged  in  {^rathering  fresh 
ripe  acorns  and  making  thorn  into  flour.  The  mortara  were  heavy 
rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  called  Too-koo'-lQ ,  set  firmly  into 
the  earth  v;ith  the  upper  surface  flush  with  trie  ground  level. 
Unlike  the  Fomo  mortar  stones,  each  of  these  contained  a  definite 
mortar  hole,  approximately  4^inches  in  depth.  Over  this,  to  keep 
the  acorn  fragments  from  flying  off  during  the  pounding,  rested 
the  milling  basket,  called  Kah^we^  which  was  pressed  down  against 
the  stone  and  held  firmly  in  place  by  the  calves  of  the  legs  of 
the  woman  operator. 

A   broadly  conical  winnowing  basket  of  twined  weave  was 
placed  on  the  ground  just  beyond  the  mortar  basket  and  facing  the 
operator,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  This  basket, 
called  KeQ»ne,  was  used  to  shake  off  the  dry  skins  of  the  split 
acorns  and  also  to  separate  the  coarse  meal  from  the  fine.  It 
was  grasped  by  both  hands,  a  hand  on  either  side,  and  given  a 
tossing  motion.  If  the  wind  were  not  strong  enou^  to  carry  off 
the  flakes  of  acorn  skin,  broken  and  loosened  by  the  shaking  and 


tossing. 


operator  blew  them  off  by  blowing  across  the  top  of 


the  basket  iicmediately  after  each  toss.-c<tt<-^ 


/^ 


v 


T  U  L  E  Y  0  M  E 


Journal  1907,  p.  33. 


Jul"^  1'-*  1907 

"^^•EoppeOt  the  Tuleyomo  or  Qlayome  rancheria  on  Phe Ian  Ranch 


on 


Putali  Creek.  The  Indian  Harvey  who  was  here  last  year  died  last 


i^ 


winter.     There  appear  to  be  two  full-blood  men  and  three  or  four 


women  left,  and  half  a  dozen  children,  mostly  mixed.     Qot  from  them 


a  number  of  additional  names  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,   and  plants 


fully  tv/enty  iMWi*  plants; 


v/hich  I  brought  along— and  some  corrections 


of  my  former  list. 


They  tell  me  that  Qrixzly  Bears  were  formerly. common  here  and 


that 


"cinnamon  brov/n"  bears  occurred  also.     Coons,  Bobcats,  Gray 


*  Tuleyome 2. 

form-erly.  Kangaroo  Rate  (Dipadomys  njalifornicus)  and  Woodrats 


(Neotom.a  fusci^Bs)  are  common.  Three  Rabbits  occur  —Jacks,  Cotton- 


tails, and  li' tie  Brush  Rabbits. 


i/ 


SITE  OF  THE  MCIEIIT  TULEYOl/IE 
July  26,  1907.   Calif. Journal,  p  93. 


Three  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Lowerlake  (about  4  miles 
south  of  the  south  end  of  Lower  Lake)  is  a  beautiful  little  valley, 
traversed  by  a  small  creek  and  surrounded  by  low  yellov/-grass  hills 
dotted  with  blue  oaks  and  Digger  pines.   The  name  of  the  valley  and 
of  the  creek,  in  the  native  Indian  language,  is  Tu-le-am-m^  or  Too- 
le-yo-me.   The  most  ancient  village  of  the  tribe  was  in  this  valley, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  in  v/hat  is  nov/  an  orchard  on  the 
Wilson  ranch.   The  village  was  called  Tu-le-yo-me  po-goot. 

The  valley  is  about  a  mile  long  and  is  sparingly  dotted  v/ith 
valley  oaks  (Quercus  lobata);  the  creek  is  bordered  with  trees  and 
brush,  overgixown  with  wild  grapevines. 


Foxes,  Coyotes,  and  big  and  little  Skunks  are  comm.on.  Mink  and 


'/easels  occur,  but  BaGGari_scus  is  unknov/n  to  them.  They  say  Porcu- 


pines live  on  Cobb  Mt.  but  are  very  rare,  and  that  Beaver  occur  rarely. 


Deer  are  still  cominon  in  the  hills.  Elk  and  Antelope  were  here 


o:^ 


Ova-«-C<*/»J|K— * 


OAt- 


( 


// 


lafj:  co/cajjf 


PUTAH  CKE]]K  IKLLYTf 


October  24  and  25,   1905 


Spent  both  da-R  driving  and  botanizing  :md  photographing  in 
the  7i;irro',7  valley  aj^d  bounding  ridges  frorri  Middletov/n  to  Ouenoe  and 
thence  nouth  to  a  little  lake  in  a  little  valley  about  4  miles  south 

•  *  -  * 

of  Guenoc. 

Middleto-n  is  on  the  lower  part  of  St. Helena  Creek,  v^hich  is 


s. 


dry  nov;  although  it  has  a  broad  gravel  and  cobblestone  l)ottori^  and  i 
a  big  river  in  v/inter     . 

CruenodL  ^illfiga  is  near  the  no ;th  end  o^|ine  flat  valley 
about  2  miles  long^  along  the  east  side  of  which  Put  ah  Creek  flows 
southerly.     Between  Guenoe  Valley  and  I'iddletovm  Valley  is  ano'-jier 


and  si-aller  valley.     ITiese  val-eys  are  separated  by  ridges  and  series 


of  hills. 


South  of  the  fine  flat  valley  in  which  tho  villa. 


^vi►A-^^ 


Gueno«^ic  situated  the  hills  close  in  all  round  leaving  only  the 
narrow  gulch  of  Putali  Creek  as  a  pass  into  the  next  valley  to  the 


s 


outh; 


the  main  road  goes  over  tlie  dividing  ridge.    .    .     Just 


outh  of  this  divide(a  high  ridge)   is  a  SLmll  irregular  valley  occu- 


(1) 


N 


LAKE  CO.   C.UIF.       PIITIH  CR1;1':K    Cent.  2 


October  24  and  25,   1905 


II  11^    III        •     I  ■»      yii 


pied  by  tho  Phelan  Ivanch. 


South  of  the  Hielan  Ranch  valley  and  separated  from  it  onln   by 
low  chaparral  and  digger  pine  hin^T^T'ii^ll  but  picturesque 


and  b:-autiful  valley  about  half  a  wile  in  length  (north  and  south), 
Tliio  valley  containinja  lakej(about  a  quarter  of  a  mile^iflorgth  with 
a  small  tule  marsh  at  each  end,   and  J*  sorrounded  by  hills  and  peaks 
of  most  attractive  forms.     Tlie  finest  of  all  is  a  sliarply  conical  •  :ak 


steep  peak  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake. 


The  lalce 


has  an  outlt.fnow  dry,  but  a  large  swift  streain  in  winter)  leading 


ovu  to  the  southwest.       The  lake  rjid  valley  have  no  recognized  Englifl 


names  though  the  water  is  usually  called  Gebhart  Ranch  Lake.       It 


s 


OU 


a.!(6i*\<^ 


Indian  name,   in  the  language  of  the\tribe  to  whom  this  country  be- 
longed is    V'en-nok    p  wl'-rawl (pawl-pawl  means  l;ike).       Tlie  outlet  is 


Wen-nok  wu-e_  (V/u-e— river).     The  high  sharp  pealc  at  ^E.   corner  of 
lake  is  Loo-peek^-  pow-we.    (^ Pow-v/e  is  mountain^  and  Loopoek'  is    ^ 


snarp  po 


intj 


There  used  to  bo  a  big  Indian  village  (n^imedfcalil-sahl'  PO-goQt)_ 


(  2) 


LiTO  CO.   PUTAH  CREEK,   CAJ.IF.       Cont.   3 
^d  _ob  er  24 ,  25 ,1905 

at  tho  Gouthv/ect  base  of  this  peak;     one  on  the  lov/  Imoll   east  of  'road 
of  lake  (called  Ka-boot     r.o-r:oot):     and  one  on  the  north  side  of  the 
outlet  only  a  short  distance  from  tlie  lake   (called  Hav-hav/l     po-goot) 
"because  the  inhabit-mts  used  to  catch  many  fish  in  long  cylindrical 


v/icker  \7ork  baskets  called  Haw-hawl. 


Tlio  tribe  that  fonnerly  occupied  this  region  is  nov/  nearly  ex- 
tinct, being  reduced  to  about  13  or  14  adults  and  a  few  children. 


They  live  in  three  or  four 


chcri 


s 


mall 
houses     on  the  site  of  an  old  ran- 


iapn  the  Phel;in  ranch--Fhelan  having  tlie  humanity  to  allo'7  tliem 
■his  last  resting  place  in  peace.     One  poor  old  woman  lay  on  the    • 
ground  Yev}'  ilt,   apparently  dying  of  pueumonia.     She  was  wrapped  in  a 


v/arm  rabbit  skin  blanket  and  I  gave  her  some  warm  socks.  VTliese 


Wi«K 


Indijins  are  now  gathering  mid  brinp.ing  in  quantities  of  acorns "^sead 


2  women  ar eAjjound ing  ^^  in  stone  mortars-<6onsta/itT^     Tliey  use  por- 
talilc  mortars  set  firmly  in  the  ground  close  to  the  houses,   and 


place  a  milling  basket  over  tlie  mortar  hole.k^^lien  at  worky      They  git 
flat  on  the  g^'ound  Mid  with  the  knees  up  ove.-  tho  edge  of  the  basket 

(3) 


im.  CO,     PUT;\K  CREEK    Calif.     Cont.  4 
October  24,  25,190.1 

and  hold  tlie  ])asket  down  firmly  by  pressing  t]ie  calves 


0'"  the  legs 


against  the  rim. 


ney  cook  and  cat  also  t';e  nuts 


of  t;ie 


California  bay  or  ^laurel' 


or'popperwood'  (iJi.bellularia  californicajl     I  have  elsewhere  de- 

scribed tjie  pre]iaration  of  tliis  nut  for  food. 


(•<ifc.^^) 


I  got  a  vocabulary  from  these  Indians  aid  hired  a  man.to  ro  with 
vie  driving  about  and  got  from  him  the  n;Hnes  of  places  :md  <-inimals 
and  plants  and  otlier  material. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  th.at  this  tribe  is  closely  related  to 


he  J 


OlocvvvtKlko 


i^^^M^ 


of  Bodega  Bay,   and  that  both  of  these,   an^  theTTonSe^ 

Bay  t rib  ft,  belong  to  t]ie"^^^5.  stock  of  the 


J-S 


middle  Sierra  foothill  country. 


My  I nd i an^'wli o s e  n cuneTs  Hoo-yui-ii-ha-\'um. 


tells  Lie  that  in  winter 


the  la':e  is  a  great  resort  for  ducks  and  geese.     He  p-ave 


J    1 


iiiG    .'10  n^ir.ies 


(from  colored  pictures  by  Fuertes)   of  Hjrganser,  Mallard,    Shovelor, 
Red  Head^  Cinnamon  teal,  -Snow  goose;  Canada  Coose,   and  Wliite-f rented 
goose.       We  saw  Grebes  on  the  lake;  lie  called  thenLoQp-;;ut-te. 


TT 


(4 


le  told  me  also  tliat  tho^e  a  c  m  .ny  fish  on  the  lal^e  and  that 


LAKE  CO      PUT  AH  CEEEI- ,Ci\LIFOPJ:iA        Cont.5 
October  24,25,1^05. 

and  that  in  v/inter  there  it:  good  fishing     in  the  outlet.     He  montioned 
2  kinds  of  Pike (large  and  small),   suckers,   catfish,   trout  and  minnow. 


I  am  not  sure 


that  he  said  the  trout  v;ere  in  this  lake.     195-200 


(^) 


TULEYOME 


•C^fr^  ^•■^>v^..aU  ,  I  <!  o}rs:^. 


On  July  12,  1907  I  stopped  at  the  rancheria  of  Olayome  (or  Tu- 
leyome)  Indians  on  Phelan  Ranch  on  Putah  Creek  just  south  of  the 
south  end  of  Coyote  Valley.   The  lame  Indian  Harvey,  who  was  here 
when  I  called  last  year,  and  from  v/hom  I  obtained  much  inform.ation, 
died  last  v;inter,  and  his  widow  is  now  picking  yerba  santa  (Eriodict- 
ioiv^^atinosum )  in  the  chaparral  hills  near  Long  Vallsy. 

There  were  left  at  the  rancheria  2   full-blood  men,  3  or  4  v/omen, 
and  half  a  dozen  children,  mostly  mixed  bloods. 

From  these  people  I  obtained  some  corrections  to  m.y  former  lists 

additioncit 


and  q«%^e~-a*i  additioncit  ^fea  names  of  m.amjnals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
plants --particularly  the  latter. 

On  July  26,  1907,  I  drove  through  T o o - 1 e -y o -me  Vail ey .  the  ancien^ 
hom.e  and  center  of  creation  of  the  Tuleyome  tribe.   It  is  a  beautiful 
little  valley  hemmed  in  by  low  hills  covered  with  yellow  grass  and 
dotted  with  Digger  pines  and  blue  oaks,  with  a  border  of  valley  oaks 
along  the  creek.   The  old  rancheria  was  on  the  south  side  of  this 
creek  in  v/hat  is  now  the  orchard  of  the  Wilson  Ranch,  just  3  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Lower  Lake,  and  about  4  miles  from  the  south 
end  of  Lower  Lake..  Tuleyome  Valley  is  about, a  mile  long  and  is  tra- 
versed by   a  rather  deeply  cut  creek  bordered  by  a  narrow  tongue  cCf 
valley  oaks,  ash(Fraxinus  oregana).  buckeye,  willov/s,  redbud,  elder, 
wild  roses,  snowberry,  toyon,  m.anzanita,  and  several  others.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  heavily  draped  with  wild  grapevines. _ 


Mishawnl. 


North  to  4  or  J  rnilea  north  of  Geyaers. -^Old 
Geyaanville  Jo0,-ci»i-J^ 

The  Miahawal  name  for  tho  Gey o era 

a  a-^lty  clay  v/hich  is  eaten.     This  cliy  waa   ;iuch 
prized  and  waa  traded  with  the  Olayome  of  .iiddle- 


ia  i'ek-ka"n;in> 


oxvtTeV>\coL, 


wmmmM 


town  a>id  Putah  Creek.     [Told  ae  by  bath  tribea. 


U 


O-tJ-O 


The  Olayo ae  ^call  it  Tek-ka,  uainp;  the  .aialmwol 


naae,  — 


Pine  ^t,A.  belonged  oo  Iliahawal  or  jooti^tool«c^JL 


T"-l 


-JL 


VfiL^W 


:\ 


LokAo 


r 


IcoV 


GL 


0O34L 


LftW^KflcW 


lok 


(XOCS^       AA^ 


'VVv.e-vMaLK   <iIjJi^3-c*X 


wiy 


Wfc^Wo^Wo  CT«j'v«^«.V«-s 


V 


4^^'^C.^AA^')         -  ~ 


Lo-k-UwV. 


7't>.   ^4.VV-   £..v   'p^c^-ro^:      ? 


A  NEW  MOQUELUMNAN  TERRITORY  IN  CALIFORNIA 


"The  Indians  known  locallj  as  Coyote  Valley  Indians 
and  living  about  80  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
headwaters  of  Putah  Creek  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  county, 
California,  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  Wintun.  They 
are  so  designated  on  the  linguistic  map  in  Powers*  Tribes  of 
California.  Recently,  during  an  ethnoltgical  investigation 
of  this  part  of  the  state,  vocabularies  were  taken  from  Coyote 
valley.  On  comparison  with  the  vocabularies  in  Powers,  as  well 
as  with  some  obtained  in  Marin  county,  the  Coyote  Valley  Ian- 
guage  proved  to  be  a  Moquelumnan  dialect. 

The  territory  of  this  branch  of  the  Moquelumnan  stock 
was  ascertained  to  have  been  quite  limited  in  extent,  com- 
prising part  of  the  upper  drainage  basin  of  Putah  creek  and  a 
certain  area  on  the  northern  side  of  the  watershed  between 
Putah  and  Cache  creeks,  extending  as  far  north  as  the  extreme 
southeastern  shore  of  Clear  lake  and  the  south  bank  of  Cache 
creek  for  a  few  miles  down  from  its  source.  This  area  con- 
sists of  territory  heretofore  assigned  to  the  Wintun— in 
Putah  and  Cache  creek  basins — and  to  the  Pomo,  on  Clear  lake. 
This  Moquelumnan  group  was  accordingly  isolated  and  about  40 
miles  north  of  the  Moquelumnan  inhabitants  of  Marin  and 
southern  Sonoma  counties,  who  were  themselves  detached  from 
the  main  body  of  Moquelumnan  tribes  east  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river.  Powers,  in  speaking  of  the  Wintun,  says:  "In  the 


head  of  Napa  Valley  were  the  Happo.  and  in  Pope  and  Coyote 
Valleys  there  was  spoken  a  language  now  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
extinct."  This  statement  would  seem  to  have  been  based  on 
indefinite  infomation  of  the  Coyote  Valley  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  investigation  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Yukian  Wappo,  whose  territory  has  been  said 
to  have  reached  only  a  short  distance  south  of  Calistoga 
at  the  head  of  Napa  valley,  really  held  the  entire  upper  half 
of  this  valley,  extending  nearly  to  the  present  town  of  Napa, 
about  20  miles  farther  south  than  previously  believed. 

S.  A.  Barrett." 
Am.  Anthropologist,  Vol.  V  (NS),  No.  4,  p.  730,  Dec.  1903. 


CLEAR    LAKE     DIDIAIiS 


••'Vv 


^ 


ln0^^:&^e^^fj^^^ .   1643,    "the  Indians  against  whom  the 
expedition  was  sent  were  the  Mottiyomi,   Chiliyomi,  Holiyomi, 


Tuliyomi,   Supuyoini,  Pacuenjelayomi,   Sicomyomi,  Hayomi,   and 


GluBtinomayomi.''-Vallojo,  Doc.  MS,  li,  3 t>CS^  Bancroft, 
Hist.   Calif.,   IV,   362-363  ft. note,   1886. 


ii^L^JL^^jS:^  OcqjOlX. 


WfltUl^    --  ^XJUx— 


h- 


0  -VkW    -  Oc«.0cv>^ 


} 


K  ^N\1pL^  MaM..^j_ 


^f^-a.- 


^sXCX,  ^0 


«".,^ju.     ^  <ft%.^  L  L4^v,uu^# 


V 


^^^-^^-^^M-^ — 


Synonomy; 

Ka-ke-yo-me.   .   ♦Tulevome  name  used  specifically  for  Koi-im-fo., 

in  a  general  way  for  all^^-fo>—     .'      ^  .^     ^       .  „  .,  ^  t-^ 
Koi-im-fo.    .   .Originally  restricted  to  inhabitants  of  Koi^  id. 
sometimes  used  in  geni>ral  »a.y  for    Bam-fQ.  — c»^*>^ 

Tr^_'-»^«ou' v«v.  ft«/i  TTAwlha-Voo-lilnah.   .  Mames  used  by  She-kum 


for  Lower  Lake  tribe.— ^^***-' 

Kow;^o'-ttiah>    .   .Name  used  by  ^fee 
Lake  tribe.— t^^*— 


^■^i^iy  River  Pemo  for  Lower 


TCow-oo-nah-ka-ah.    .   .Yo-ki-ah  name  used  specifically  for  El- 

lem-fo.  in  a  loose  sense  for  whole  tribe  (Ham-fo).—        , 
bee  fl«'iCTi-'lo 


^im^mahk-mah.    .   fKu-lan-nap-po  name  for  Kom-d6t,  used  in^  loose 
sense  tor  whole  tribe  THanHfo).  — ch>^  See  Kcan-dot. 


Sah-  chah-  le^-6.«mi .    .   .Name  used  by  We  -  s  hum-  tat»  t  ah  for  Ham-fo 
tribe.—  oin^ 


(3 ^ -(I»-^a->4*JIy^i  ^^^\  ?^o,l'?Ot> 


aXjo^vo 


Ttvl 


^/Mo''Vv.(L      ft-J[,   61^ 


I 


(r-'^lA^.       A-v..-^r-^V^ 


1- 


A-^ 


1 


r 


OV.5;^  owe,  1^jJ^X'-\ ; 


ftftj^ 


(  ^^|^»>~^>J«^^%-■^../J..■■.♦«;r^' 


^^ 


o 


LIST  OF  HAHCHKRIA3 


(km^il^d  frtm 


Pranoisoo 


California,  In  posatMlon  of  Banoroft  Ubwryt 


it  filed  in 


Include 8  Tuleyomi  rancherijie, 

^*^'^  . iiiiaii    I  iii« i-iiifiir Ill  iriTirii— rt-*****^^^^^ 


N»M» 


••WB*-*^*^  •«*v"i««»'ittt*s»i»4aiwx'tw*«' 


jX^^j^tOC  *v  ]fiJ^«»-^  ~<^  '- 


VM.V  foklfl^  Tv...^  JL  u^  ^^u.^  u*^^  e>,:       K*>^  I 


''^M  »>■■»■  '  ■ 


'i:f±tLh^:r^^t^^-     >!^^  ^- 


^cj^  Y«"-*'^^^^**^^^^"~  ^M^'*'^*^  'i^^*-^  '^'•^^  ^ '    *^^Ov-  V- 


4I» 


(DAa- 


-V-3^ 


jxaJ^jM^ 


(^cU.j,<:5bvV*5S^) 


1. 


.1-*^ 


CLX>^ 


.|^cv__^. 


o— iiSL 


GL-S^OO^,   ?J?-o\rN      4^.-0UvA-V    >J^ 


(K      Vn^w^^v.-^^  ciJU^lfc^--    . 


tJ^>-Vv 


Iju^cfc. 


"V  -Wl^   JUK  l.AX^  '--^  -^    i^Tfc y,^ 


.»4,,---    *-» 


I  ■»Tfc»^ii><ia 


■■  .r.  ■jwt^w'r^  ■•*-t"^*»>.'-«*c^i*** 


■D  »,.  --.-  >  * 


l>«uv.Ai.^Y^ 


X^-VVvi^^---^-^^     \ 


^^^•. 


r^ 


i*V- 


:  &-il^LM>o^--->^ 


i 


Mw  cJU- ,  U-t> -le!  -  K^VM<^ ,  ^v.-^^^  vMj  i£.x(v 


/V-^ckAk  U  Ve^-lro^nQ-^ 


-^   ^T^I^o^^a^ 


t^^  ^ 


S^^^^^-ii/ 


Ai  mw* 


\A>- 


l 


C^^J^^-^Ka^^S^  VA.-*^./''**^. 


^^-Vw^ 


i^n 


•«W«*MM«Nft  H|IM#WW 


"Ta^^XsuVvv-vJC  l^e^  ^^W<^--0\ 


J 


inn 


I 


(IcxAa^vuj^  Jiy 


a^--ek    Ctv^Vw 


r 


i4^Jk-£oo^  /C^S\ 


(9^.^,0.^^^ /W.U30C3U.  ^  AjA  V  \ 


^■^ 


•^^^e- 


l^>w^^?^ 


^    ct-e     ^^ 


^.^wSl 


6tt^ 


6'--bL  ]>^^  h\ 


ruj 


Lftj& 


vAwf^v- 


P%¥>J 


, » 


l^  C^J^O-TJiJlit.Ji^ 


Ug^- 


HAVWw 


:\w.t   Ko 


b- 


tL4JC/v«i^.<• 


I 


H-Oo^   ^i^    (jLfiA./*--</*Cl>*--^ 


f*^^ 


^/ 


tjfc^ci^  0ill_4i 


'4k.3 


lus-. 


n 


,^ 


TilA-saJ^-  \^^  f^-^t-  y.JX  N  'V^Ujp-.JC;:!^ 


KjX^xVa^J^      ^ 


JU  fc^^i-e^'^ 


VA^Av^ 


-Vj^  aSC 


'.J^^-wAX- 


:;tOLCr 


XO-JL^  7^fc^ 


v^^ 


l^vw«>^ 


> 


{iU^ 


3* 


V-ft-KJ^-IIJ^ 


^J^'«>*JLv*av 


Vk/««K.««t. 


'yp^-yk.  V^W.  \^-\iK, 


Olayome  of  Coyote  Valley,  Putah  Creek 


With  me  . Kah-neen-ne 


you 


Ue^ne 


him E-te-ne 


u8(you  &  me)  .  .  •  Ot-tee-ne 


them Do-ko-ne 


JL  t.  a  q,  'jC  ^  0  W\'^'^^^^- 


6rf^"C7^) 


t-*. 


Wk^ 


iVo'vWv  J^-<-^ 


O^^ljlL-  <^  ^^Si^^  Mn^-".  ^"^^ 


6^ 


Gjv-4aJU  Jti 


/-cy^^AU^JLtjeL 


fif-^ 


"^ 


y 


r<y^ 


f^fvi 


Si'-^AxijyO'--— -''^•— 


;a^.t^  t^  !^^£^^^^_^ j^"^j 


ib4d?.Q  chum-nl 


M^yff^>mftn 


(sometines  pronounced  Ahi 


(=3Ai)i  Mah-kflh^ 


(of  CloTerdale  Valley)  name  for  MiyahkmB  tribe  as  a  wiiole, 
■aid  to  extend  along  Kussian  Kiver  Valley  from  about  a  mile 
south  of  Asti.  southeasterly  to  include  Geyserville  valley 
and  Alexander  Valley,  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Bend  of 
Huseien  Biver.  Knights  Valley,  end  the  upper  (nortiiern) 
part  of  Napa  Valley;  and  to  include  the  vAiole  of  the  Hiyakma 

i 

Bange  from  Cobb  Mt.  on  the  north  [line  crosses  Cobb  Mt.J 
southeasterly  to  Howell  Mt.,  includii^  the  whole  of  Mt. 
St.  Helena  and  the  eastern  base  of  the  range  to  a  little 
beyond  Middleto^^  On  the  north,  the  Ofysers  and  Geyser  Peak 


are  included.     Told  me  by  a  very  well  informed  Mahikwh. 


MSi 


Indian  named  John  ThorapsonC*\.<JU.oa>l.ju^\uiuuJ).^c*i^j 


'-      1 


INBI/NS  NOKTH  OF  SAW  FRANCISCO  BAT 


Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  hie  *Indianology  of  California* ,  published  in 
the  California  Farmer.  1060-1863,  writes  as  followe  of  the  Indians 
N  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

"The  Indians  livir^^  in  the  valleys  immediately  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Bay,  were  the  sTamales  and  Canimares  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties. 
The  Canimares  had  lai^e  roncherias  in  Santa  Bosa  Plains,  at  Bodega 
on  Russian  River,  and  in  Petal uma  and  San  Rafael  f alleys.  This  tribe, 
as  e  are  informed  by  Ca.pt.  John  B.R.Ccx^ef .  a  pioneer  of  1824.  were 
considered  to  have  numbered,  prior  to  1020,  in  their  different  ran- 
cherias.  not  less  than  10,000  souls.  When  Capt.  Cooper  settled  the 


Molino  Rancho  in  Santa  Rosa  Valley,  in  1R34,  there  were  living  in  his 


imares. 


smk 


» 

V 


and  neirhbors.were  cofrwanded  by  an  old  chief  ncuned  Marin,  who  was  a 
man  of  'Teat   bravery  and  several  times  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
prairie  skinnishes.  He  was  at  last  pacified  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  baptized  into  the  Roman  CathoXio  Churchy  he  afterwards  acted  as 
ma  or  domo  of  She  Indians  of  Dolor'^s  and  San  Rafael  Missions,  at  one 
of  which  he  died  a  few  years  before  the  American  flag  was  raised. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  tribe  under  corriplete  subjection.  The  small- 
pox, the  measles,  and  thf^  terrible  fever-and-agus  which  attacked  the 
Indians  of  the  Columbia  River  about  1630,  carried  off  thousands  of  his 
people,  and  committed  iinnense  haTOO  also  in  the  rancher ias  and  tribes 
of  Sonoma,  Kapa,  Susool  and  Suisun  valleys*  This  fever-and-ague  like- 
wise  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 


Indians.  *  .  • 


/ 


The-Tamales.or  Tamal enos  ,  are  very  likely  the  same  tribe  who 


received  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1579,  as  a  remnant  of  them  still  livs 


Taylor  2 

around  ^\mta  de  los  Reve^, 


Var»2>ie60 


and 


From  inquiries  we  have    mads  arnor^^  the  old  foreif^n  settlers. 


1826 


raises 


Plan 


Lake,  numbered  not  far  from  40,000  souls  (probably  70,000),  and 
existir^  in  many  clans  and  bands  of  different  dialects,  were  domes- 
ticated in  the  missions  of  Dolores,  Sonoma  and  San  Rifael.* 

lar>  30.  IRfiQ 
The  follo7»'in3  memoranda  are  from  infonriation  of  seTeral  residents 
of  ?«cnterey,  who  were  arong  the  orif^inal  settlers  of  the  valleys  N 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  prior  to  the  j^ear  1840. 

The  Bpll£ji0£  and  Tamal ee.  Tamallos.   or  Tammalanoq.  had  ran- 


cherias  on  Reed^s  fana.  Bollenos  Bay,  T^xmales  Bay.  Punto  do  los  ^^eyes, 
and  their  vicinities,  and  probably  as  far  up  as  Bodega  Bay.  and  spoke 
about  the  same  langusge. 

The'Seteomellos  or^Sotomievos  lived  in  Russian  River  Valley. 


as  did  also  the  K(uiimare|B . 

'The  'Timbalakees    lived  on  the  W  side  of  Sonoma  Valley. 
The . Petalumaff  or  Yol^-h^Qa  lived  near  or  around  that  to 


The  tribe  of  the  celebeated  chief  named  Marin,  lived  near  the 
Mission  of  San  Rfifael;   their  neighbors  toward  the  Coaot  were  Called 
the  iNioassias.  both  Sfanish  names  ho-7;ever. 

The  rancheria  of  Indians  at  the  embarcadero  of  Sonoma  were 
cal  1  ed  'Sonomas ,  *  Sonomis .  or  ♦Sonom.el los. 


C 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Huichica  or  Loose* a  ranch  was  the 
rancheria  of  Lak  or  Lakamellos  . 

^lorthwest  of  Sonoma,  on  the  old  Wilson  Ranch  (of  1846)  was  the 
>Guillioas> 

The  Napa  Indiana  lived  near  that  town,  ax)d   near  Yount's  ranoh. 
^he  Canaumanos  lived  on  Bayles*  Ranoh.  Belo*  the  town  of  Napa  lived 
the  Tulkavf* 

•  h 

Capt.  J. B.R.Cooper,  who  went  to  Santa  "Rosa  as  early  as  1821,   ^nd 
has  had  business  relations  with  the  North  Bay  VcJleys..  frar  that  tiire 
to  to  present  1859,  informs  me  that  the  Indians  around  S^xnta  Rosa 
belorr^ed  to  the^Kanimarreff.  many  of  these  are  still  left.    They  speak 
a  different  dialect  from  the  Tainalos  or  Tamalanojg*     The  Sonoma  Indians 


'amal 


in  ir26-27  that  there  were  as  many 


a  similar  dialect  as  the  Suisuns  or  Soo>  i-soo^nes* 

The     ^an  R  if  ael  Indian^     s]  oke  the  sa/ne  as  the  T?ijnaloe  of 
Tamales  Bay.     It  war>  estimated 
2000  Indians  in  Sonoina  Valley.     In  Santa  Rosa  valley  about  1500 
Indi.-ins.     In  Suisun  Valley  about  2000  Indians.     In  San  Rafail  about 
600  Indians.. 

The^SuBCols  lived  on  the  ranoh  of    -hat  name,  and  between  Napa 
and  Benicia. 

Before  f caching  Clear  Lake  from  Napa,  there  was  a  rancheria 
called  Guenocks .  and  in  their  nei  hborhood  were  the  Locollomillos. 


\ 


On  the  borders  of  Clear  Lake  lived  the  Lopillaxnillos  or  Lupilomia 


1042 


o 


an  J  dance  in  1B42,   in  the  Clear  Lrike  Valley,   says  one  of  my  infonr.ant8, 
there  mist  hive  been  present  as  many  as  10,000  Indians,  ami  it  was 
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estiravated  th- t  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Lake,   there  -ere  as 
many  as  20,000  Indians,  of  different  tribes  and  roncherias.     Somic  50 


iUp>  in  the  mountains  to  the  N  or  E  of  the  Lake   (as  on  ol     settler^s 
tradition  has  it),  there  is.  in  one  of  the  small  Sierra  vaioys,  the 
remains  of  an  old  stone-bu^dirvs  built  by  nobod^^  knows  who.. 


In  the  Suisun  Valley  on  the  rancb  of  that  name,  liyed  the 


sQonesi 


,whence 


the  Straits  of  that  nr4me  —  probably  this  tribe  also  affiliated  with 
the  Indians  livin;  near  what  is  now  called  Martinea,  opposite  Bonecia 


mii. 


had 


rancherias.     On  the  eastern  fside  of  the  vrillcy,  towards  the  Bay, 
lived  the'Pulpones.     N  of  these  last,  z^^^  towards  Vaca*B  rancho, 
lived  the  ^Pulpenee >  ?/ho  extended  into  the  Sacramento  Valley.     The 
.Hallap  otas  had  rancherias  on  the  present  Woolf skill  rancho,  and  wex-e 
nei^'ihbors  of  all  these  tribes  or  rancherias.      . 

The  Clear  Lake  Indims  spoke  a  different  lan'Ufi^e,  or  could 
net  converse  with  'he  forrer.     The  Ccnoma  valley  Indians  could  con- 
verse I'ith  those  of  Napa  and  those  eastward,  only  very  partially. 
Some  say     hey  coul(5  not  understand  each  other. 

The  Indians  of  Bodega  Bay  spoke  a  different  idiom  torn  the 
ICanimareg,.     The-t^anime.res    had  rxncherias  at  Santa  Ro8a,Pet..luma,   or 
PfeMl-loma.  8Jid  up  to  R-xStian  River;   they  .err  considerod  a  brave 
and  warlike  Indian  race,  and  ;-ave  much   trouble  to  the  Spaniards  to 
con-iuer  therr.     The  old  Chief  ''arin  was  a/Kanamara. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  California  that  a  Spanish  -aleon  from 


Wanila,  was  wrecked  near  Punta  Reyes,  over  a  hundred  years  a/-o.  and 
the  crew,  who  were  s^ived,  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  and  inter- 
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niarri3d  and  died  ajront-^st  them.     Their  progenies  were  said  bo   Vc 
bee-  often  rret  "ith  in  the  f ©renamed  dlstriota  of  country  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  San  Rafael,  from  their  H-hter  color  and  more  intelli- 
gent  .ippoaranoe .     This  wa??  noticed  particularly  anior^:  some  of  their 

chiefs,  particularly  \?arin. 
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Quotin-  J.S.Hittell  In  Hesperian  Magazine.  April ,in60: 
"Napa  is  a  word  of  Indian  origin  and  unknown  meaning,  being 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  now  extinct,  who  fom^erly  dwelt  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Napa.     Twenty-five  years  a:o  there 
was  not  a  white  resident  in  thn  valley.  Ikhd  only  inhabitants  beirg 
Indians,  of  whom  there     ere  six  tribes.     The.MxaisSiaEa  <iwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hot  Sprir^s,   in  the  upper  end  of  the  valleyi  the 
Calai omanas  had  their  hore  on  the  land  now  known  as  Bayle  Hanchj   the 
Cavmus  tribe  occupied  the  tract  now  owned  by  G.CYountj   the « Naga 
Indians  inhabited  the  S^avador  Vallejo  T?.i.nch  of  Entre  Napa,   in  the 
plac^  between  Napa  Piver  and  Napa  Creek;   theUluc^?  lived  on  the  East 
of  the  river,   in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  sitei   and  the  for- 
mer domain  of  the- Suscol  Indians,  afterwards  knovvn  as  the  Suscol 
Bandi  bec-ur.e  the  property  of  t/.J .Vallejo.     These  tribes  spoke  dif- 
ferent dilects  and  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other. 
Their  rancherias  were  numerous  throu-hout  the  length  of  the  valley. 
beinT,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  streairis,   or  near  springs, 
food  consisted  chiefly  of  acorns,  horftg-chestnuts .  grass-hoppers, 
fish,  clover,  and  arole  or  soap-root.     It  is  not  known  how  many  of 
these  IndiMns  there  were,  no  census  havin  -  been    taken,  nor  any 
careful  account  havin^'been  rade  at  the  time  by  anybody.     Mr.  Yount 

, |_      , ,  ,  II  ^^__,  — M^i.^      I      ■! 

Quoted  also  by  Bancroft  in  Native  Races,   I,  452,  1874- 


Their 
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an  /merican  Bsident  since  1836.  thinks  their  number  was  not  less  than 
3000,  and  probably  tice  as  rrany*     On  his  arrivfil  it  would  have  been 


an  easy  matter  to  have  collected  a  thousand  T/arriors  from  the  fore- 
nejjned  tribes;  now.  not  more  than  a  hundred  or  tjwo  souls,  little  and 
big.  remain.     (Further  notes  on  thf  Indians  of  Napa  Valley  .xrid  the 
Northern  Bay  country  may  be  found  in  Pevere's  work  of  Calif. (1849) . 
and  Bartlett's  work  of  1856.    .)•• 

AuR.  29.186^. 
"The  Tamal enos  tribe  of  Indians,  a  remjiant  of  which  still  inhabit 
the  Funta  los  Peyes  country:,  are  thought  to  be  the  same  indtgena    who 
received  Drake  with  such  hospitality  and  good-will  in  1579.   ^ 

June  ?2.186(> 
''The »!.'V8 cross  and  -lyyi^dS  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  Clear 
Lake  ^nd  the  nount^inn  of  llapa  end  Mendocino  counties." 


Warch  If?.   1^61 
Title:   "TKe  Peiuiem  of  the  ^Tv-U-Gas  of  Clear  Lake".     Around 
Clear  Lake,  Taylor  writes,   "nhm  first  /isited  by  the  ;hite  man, 
were  found  the  homes  atnd  huntin--  grounds  of  tho>Mav-ao-mas . *  — 
Ta^'lor,  Calif.  Fanner.  Vol.  If),  No.  3,  ?%rch  If),   l^a. 
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Loaiuiofli,   .   .   Fora  of  nane  givon  repealedly  in  donojia  iiiaaion 
books. 

•» 

Locnomi.    .   .  Mission  Hecorda  of  3an  Francisco  ooln.no  :iis8ion 
(nt  Sono'na),   1^?4— 1^37.     One  neophyto.     Original  MoJ,, 
Bincroft  Libnry. 


o^wvv.— 


^ 


Locnorn.    .   .    ..ephryn  /Engelhard t.   The  Franciscans  in  Calif,,   Holy 
Childhood  Inaian  dchool,   Ilarbor  oprin^js,  lUchi^n,    p.  4ol,   1^97, 


i^ 


Locnoiaa.    .    .   Barrett  (after  i^nc^lharat),    .^Ithno -Goo 0.   Porno,   p.  44 
footnote,   1^0^. 


1^  LocoUordlloa  [pronounced    LQ«kQ»vo-<ae^voJ>   .   .   A, 3,   Taylor, 
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Colif,    Farr  r.    Vol,   13,   No.   7,  March  30, 
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ji^  Locollomillo.  .  .  Bancroft  (aft'?r  Taylor),  Nativo  .-iaceo,  vol, 
V    p.  4j1.  1^74.         , 


1. 


^  Locoloina. 


•   • 
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■isdion  (o?  Indi-^na),— ''iuion 
Bautisioj.    '3,    179'^-1^59. 


in  Book  .of  Baptiams,    ^iyn  Joa^ 
da  oan  Jo3o',   Libroa  de 


l^ 


Locolorine,   Locolome.   ,   .  Spellin^ia  in  San  Joae   liaaion  Relator 
^*  Liata  Alf-^betic     de  Neofitoa  C3an  Jo3o' Miaaion,   errane^ualy 
labeled  :Uaion  3an  Fernando  J  Original  M3,   Bancroft  Librry. 


Loconoraa.   .   .  Krotber,   Hdbk.  Calif,   Inds.,   p.  896 ,   19?o, 


Lok-noHaah.   ,    .  Morrian,   Distribution  &  Classification  :iewan 
otoc/t  of  Calif.—  A!n,   Anthropolo  iat,    vol.   9,   No.   2,    p.   3t>3, 
.Tune  1907.   C.13  Aug,   1905] 


/Lokno'na,    ,   ,  Barrett,    ?ithno-Geo3.  Porno,   p, 
attributed  to  'Wappo^^'ayahkaarJ 


273/190^.  L^ron^Ay 


■^..JJi*-^    Xt^jr^r^^^K^^ 


Lok^no'ia.    .    .  Kroeber, 


Gtial-^^  t;:  VMft-l^^Q 


k,   Calif.   Inda., 


p.    219,    192b 
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